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LETTERS OF CONRAD GESNER. 



AlR. Hanhart^ the principal pastor at Winterthur in Switz- 
erlandy is preparing for press an edition of tbe letters of CoN- 
BA D Gesner^ the Naturalist^ of Zurich. Many of them have 
never before been published ; and from a specimen with which I 
have been favored it appears likely that they will possess much 
interest. In the course of that small part of the correspondence 
which I have seen letters occur to or from Zuingle the reformer, 
Bullinger, Theodore Bibliander, Fabricius Capito, Conrad 
Pellican, Leo Judae, and other distinguished characters of the 
age. Statements of passing events are of course intermingled^ 
sometimes incidentally introduced^ sometimes more fully detailed, 
and they may indeed supply some materials for history. Your 
readers may perhaps be gratified with the following specinieo : 

XV. 

Eruditissioio, sacrarum litterarum perito, D. H. Bullingero, prsecep^ 

tori observando. 

Argentinatn relictis Parisiis quinto Iduam Decembris ?eiii, simol 
qaod majorem sumptum in dies facerem, simul etiam^ quod tantas I'y. 
rannidis, quantam vos pridem audiisse credo, spectator esse non susti- 
nerem. Nam quod ad litteras Germania nostra nihil Gailiis cedero 
videbatar. Sed tantos motus et tragoedias initium si quidem jam audi- 
visti, baec mea praeterito ; sin minus, perlege. Fixi ab inconsultis qui- 
bnsdam libelli Gallice scripti, in Novo Castro (Neuchatel), ut rumor 
est, impressi, (plerique ad Jb'arellum et quendam Augustinianum Mona« 
efaiim aulbores referunt) Thema erat contra Missas abusum, et prae- 
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2 Lttters of Conrad Gesner. 

lenfisB corporis in Eochanstia negalio. Eadem aatem nocte Parisiis, 
Aureliae, sire Gennebi, et in regii cnbicQli janua affix! sunt. Hinc belli 
initium : capti innumeri : rnmor circiter trecentos et ultra fert : novis et 
hiaaditis modis torquentnr, longe miserrime comburuntur, eruuntur 
linguaB^ manos prseabscindontnr. Sunt porro in eertas tabalas infinita 
capiendorum nomina relafa. Sed duo studiosi hue ad nos nudins- 
qnartus venerunt faga e Galliis elapsi, et mulier quaedam nobilissima 
cum famulis et nobilibus: illi aiunt decern tantummodo hucusque 
combustos, regem Parisios venire ; hujus judicium, cum tantus sit cap- 
torum numerus, senatum expectare. Ego tam dira et atrocia ne irel 
spectarem yel andirem, commode socios itineris nactus discessi. Ante 
vero quam heec exorirentur, mirum in modum omnes pii scripta tua 
amplectebantur, sollicite emebant, bonorificentissime te unum et 
amplissime praedicabant. Sed bao tempestate, cum singulae fere 
domus perquirerentur, omnes piorum lucubrationes partim Yul- 
cano datae, partim in Sequanam abjectae. Ego et doctus quidam His- 
panus cum multa baberemus, tandem abhospite deprebensi sumus,qui 
secus ferre noluit, nisi ad Ecclesiasten aliquem, qui nos absolveret, 
res deferretur. Nos efTecimus, ut apud Episcopi fratrem ejus turn vi- 
carium ct Eyangelii fautorem ageretur. Sic quidem ei^asimus. Jam 
etiam ipse captus detinetur; in fratrem enim, Episcopum Parisiensem, 
licet Evangelicnm sciant, nibildum audent. Sic omnia infestatores 
*^*yy? ''' ^»*w^ T«, Sed clam aliquot x,*^**^*ff *^^ '"'if op^o^o^ta; ix°f*^''"^ ""^yv 
ixhia vfdovtraf speramus et partim certo scimus. 

Badasnm quoquc non est quod dubites: noster est totus, cum doctis- 
simis quibusque. Sed haec hactenus. 

Frisius hoc tempore ad iter accinctus non erat; nam et tumor et in- 
flammatio cruris obstabat, tum nonnihitcum febre luotabatur^ et bonam 
linguas Gallicas partem tenebat, quod non pergenti frustra fuisset futn- 
ram, et minus quam ego sumptuum faciebat. Quanquam mibi, ne 
▼iyam si parciori esse liouerit. Libros non paucos et probatissimos 
emi : hue ad me spcro propediem mittentur. Abfui fere biennio: 
iriginti sex Coronates pro annua portione^ sic vocant, numeravi. Mul- 
tum primo itinere Parisios, inde Biturigas, et idem iter repetens hac 
Argentinam expend!. £t ne vestes, libros, et qnicquid n; ra iiovrct re- 
quiritnr enarrando molestior sim, quam a Pericle Atbenienses, ean« 
dem a me quoque yeram expensi rationem dari credatis. Si ves me- 
dium frumentipro Coronato computetis, stipendium annnum erit vigint! 
quinque coronati, ut ego quidem computo. Ego duobus his annis 
sexaginta quinque Coronates insumpsi. Accepi e Petri Cholini Tugini 
stipendio quinquag^nta Francos, id est, viginti du^ Coronates cum Tes- 
tano, ut vocant : ab Andrea Wjngaertner novem Coronates, abicns 
quatuordecim a vobis, ct yes decem misistis. Forte quindecim Coro- 
nates ultra sortem meand hoc toto biennio impend!. 

Andreas Wyngaertner cum nebili quadam Galla muliere Argentinas 
est. Resciverunt enim libros Lutberanemm inyexisse. Uxor capta de- 
tinetnr, bonoram et librornm confiscatio penes judices est, id quod Fros« 
cfaoyero indicabitis. Petro Tugino imprimis satisfieri etiam atqne etiam 
petimiis ; ingenue enim, et amice, et liberaliter sue nos stipendio uti 
concessit. Speramus ves (qua estis humanitate) non tam ^toto^; u(h- 
biscum acturos. Et tu quoque, si meministi, abitnris poHicebare, si 
4fBid praeter sortem usus postolaret, non defutnros ves. 

Hie in.aedibus Buceri vivo, quern Marpurgi propediem rediturnm 
exspectamus. Dam hie ere, in Hebraeas litteras incumbam. Unica 
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ia to'et pliirima spet eit ; potes enim. Ne igitar aos too amore» ben^ 
▼olentfa»etpatrociiiio destitutoapatiariftetiam atqne etiam obtestainiir. 
Salvere jabe omnes Symtnystas tuos, et prsDceptores meos Ammianain 
et Colliniim, inm stadiosos ornnesy patruum meunii matrem meaniy ef 
Botninom Job. Friooium.' 

ArgeotinaB in aedibus Baceri, Tmini tnancipium, 

XXVII Decembris, 1.5S4. Conradus GESNBRUfl. 

For further extracts there will not^ I am aware, be room, but 
I hope that the work may obtain what the editor seems very 
anxious to secure for it, the countenance and approbation of 
literary men in this country. 

r.p. P. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 



I TAKE the liberty to send a few miscellaneous emendations 
and remarks on passages of the classics, some of which may 
perhaps be thought worthy of insertion. My knowlege is not 
sufficiently extensive to enable me to be sure whether in every 
instance they are original ; but I have generally consulted some 
one very recent edition of the author, 
^schylus, Choeph. 945. ed. Blomfield. 

xpotTsiral 7t(i)$ ro 6eiov itapoL to /a^ 

tmoupyeiv Ttaxolg. 

o^iov ovpoLvovxpv igX^^ (rejSeiy. 

wapa TO fws ihlv* y^iya S* afripiivi 

4/^Aiov oTxcov. 
Kqctrii li vwg (or vods), says Blomfield, Portus and Stanley 
read ; and so he reads too, especially as the metre suits better 
so : '' Imperium obtinet quodammodo divinitas ex eo quod 
malis operam non prasstat.'^ Surely to elicit this interpretation 
from the words, consistently with grammar, or to elicit any 
meaning from this interpretation, consistently with common 
sense, is rather a difficult undertaking. It strikes me as so plain^ 
(hat I cannot conceive it should have been overlooked, that there 



ft^mm 



* I am not answerable for some, anomalies and inaccuracies of coo- 
struction which appear in thb latter. Th^y are to be attributed either to 
the writ^ or the <H2pyistir 
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should be a stop at AfTov ; and wapa be read instead of irapoi, Z9 
in the following passage^ vagoi to f(o$ ISelv, which is twice re- 
peated in the stanza. 

Kpurii is vcog to ifm : '' The Divine justice and power may 
now be said to triumph/' — Ilapa to fuij wrovpyilv xoixoi$ : *' The 
time is at length come for us no longer totruckle to the wicked.'^ 

"A^iov, 8lc. is a repetition and enforcement of the former of 
these sentences ; and /xeya S* ^^f/^e9)I> 8cc. of the latter. 

In ver. 1035. of the same play^ I should be inclined to read 

TTOniOfJLOpOl /X6V WgOOTOV VTTYig^OlV 

jxop^Jo*, TuKavos T8 Ovia-TOv, 
rather than ri\oivig re, as was the reading before Blomfield^ or 
waiSofiopoi and TaXetvog ye, as he reads. Tlaiio^opoi is a very ca- 
cophonous word : and the sufferings of the children themselves 
in being murdered, and those of Thyestes in having them served 
up to him, are distinct^ and may well be coupled by the con- 
junction Te, and yet are sufficiently connected, to form, together, 
one only of the three periods, or storms, as the poet here calls 
them, of the calamities of the family of Pelops. 
Agam. 1564. ed. Blomf. 

xrsavcov tc ftl^o; 

puiov s^ovcif vav oLvi^qy^ luoi^ 8lc. 
nSiv perhaps rather means, ^' but little in all,'' like SueoSexfle 
iracottf &c., than omnino sufficit. 

1388. og ov isporiiumv ma-vepe) /SoroD jxdcov, 

* * * 

iiwrev aoTOu vulSa — — . 
" Constructio est," says Bl. '* o$ ov Ttpor. pt^op. wMiog, aW' ma-- 
veg /3. ft. TJftflov." It is rather as if ov Tr^orijxcov were one word, 
as we say, non-conformists, 8cc. and as Euripides says in the 
Hippolytus, 

8i' iiveigocvvav aAAou /Siorou 

xovX'Mtoiei^iv rm imio yuiug, 

1469* XBiiTM S* otgux^g Iv vfitTfiari twS* 
acefiel iuvotrcp ^lov hxvviooy 
CO ftoi, fCrOi, Kolrav tolvV aveXeviepov 
SoXict) pt,ipcp Safte);, &c. 
Blomfield says, '^ cS ftoi - - - - aveXeviegov per parenthesin in- 
terjecta monet Butlerus." "H pt,oi pt,o( is so certainly, as is usual 
iii tragic poets. But koItuv is the accusative case after xwat, 
like xpcLTog xparvmg, 1446-7* v/xvov vpt^veiv, 1450. alvelg ahov, 
1458-9* and in many other places of Attic writers. 

1484. Hoo; ir&; is condemned, and vaog substituted. But 
woo, according to Stephens, is in Homer used affirmatively for 
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wig: Yfhj not in ;£schyliis interrogatively ? n&fjkuXa, a very 
Attic wordy is derived by Harpocration.from irw, Dorice for 
iroiev. So we may choose either sense. 

Persse, 172* (ed. Blomf.) Mtir axg^l^oLroici X&iMrwit ^co^, Zrov 
iriivog iriga. 1 should rather like to read o<roi$. 

Hesychius: aiirmg' aii(r[Mo$* ^ (rvYxaTetieifAheos' A\(ryv\og 11^' 
(Avjiii Je(yfMlyrri. Lege ou, says Bentley, Ep. ad Mill. 67. Bather 
$ ov : they are two different meanings ; contrary to right ; or arbi* 
trarily, independently of the other gods. 
Meleager, in Brunck^ Anal* t. i. p. 2. 

AuyytSa r* Edfoplowos, 18* Iv Moua-ouo'tif offtf (vov 
0$ J(o^ ex Kovpoav eo'^ev Ittoovu/xAjv. 
Read ^poftov^ amomum. All the poets are described as differ- 
ent plants or flowers^ as Euphorion here, by a lychnis (Diosco- 
rides is alluded to). 
Sappho^ Hymn to Venus, (Brunck.) 
— Tiy« 8* aire wsMijjx- . 
fu O'ay^vea'a'av ^lAorara ; 
I have never observed the different reading, weliif /x' tla-ofyriv ig 
troLv ^iXoTOLTet, proposed; which seems natural, though I do not 
pretend to say which is best. 
I should have observed that in the Agamemnon, 1278-9. 

^eS, ^eu ! 
rl tout' ifev^ag ; 
should probably be ^v, and e^u^a^, an interjection of smelling, as 
in Lysistrata, ^v, ^D* lou, Uu tou xa^rvou ! not of lamentation. 
The verb, in either case, is coined to follow the interjection, at 
£C?<v and oljxeiCe'v* So in Fletcher's Valentinian, 
iGt. Alad, my Maximus ! 
Max. Alas not me ! 
What follows in ^schyius relates to smell. 
Ka, ^ovov 8^]xoi 7rveov(riv aijxaTooTayi}. 
Xo, xat irwg rS^ o7?i ivfjMToav 6fe(rTltov ; ' 
Ket. SfAOiog c(TfJLog oocvig ex tu^ov 7Fpi%ei, 8cc. 
The second of which lines seems to run more naturally so, 
than as Blomfield, Pauw, and Butler gave it, xa) tfoos; t6^ !}^u^ 
.&c, without an interrogation at the end : ** How can such a 
smell proceed from," 8cc. 

Catullus, de Coma Berenices, 80. (Diiring, p. 25. vol.*2.) 
.^ Non prius unanimis corpora conjugibus Tradite,' &c. Doring 
doubts of this reading, because it ought to be ne» But, in this 
poem, being a translation, the expression is often inverted and 
awkward ; and probably he means here, Tradite corpora conju- 
gibus qui non prius erunt unanimi quam (i. e. qui non erunt 
unanimi nisi) jucunda mihi munera libet onyx. 
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Sallust/ p. 3ddy (Cortii,) the '< Nob ita est" in C8?sar^« speech 
18 ill compared to *^ Ita est" in Cicero : it is from the opposite or 
Attic style^ in which these speeches are written : oux i<m r^rdf, 
we have in Demosthenes continually. (Cortius, p. 807. notes it.) 
Vos cunctamini etiam nunc, is more like the arrangement of 
Demosthenes than of Cicero : ijv iifo6i<riui ^jx) Ssiy^i]. Phil. 1. 

P. 333. Sin in tanto omnium timore solus non timet, eo 
magis refer t, &c. I think he means covertly to say that there 
is reason to fear not the danger only, but Cassar himself, and al^ 
ludes to the passage in Demosthenes (4. Philipp.) StSoixa rourov, 

348. £ffoeta parentum : surely to construe this as pulchra 
Dearum is very harsh. Partuum would be better, and perhaps 
eff(uetft| i. e. yiyvojx^^ t^^ TroKito^, quasi efibeta facta fuisset ; 
absolutely. 

808. Avaritiam, imperitiam, superbiam ; refers to the three 
generals ; Bestia, Albinus, or rather Aulus, Metellus. 

In the fragment of Euripides which Diodorus quotes (20, 41 .) 
about Lamia, 

rts rouyojxa to i7rovelh<rTov figorolg 

where rouyofc' aio^p^iv has been proposed ; I should rather think 
it was 

t/j TOuvojxao'Toy xqnrovitBioTOV /S^oroif 

oix oTSe Auf/,lci$ r^^ ^ijStio'rixij^ yivos ; 
This appears neater than supposing that rri^ A.y, (''her who 
was an African by descent") came in at the end after the sen- 
tence was finished. 

Petit (LL. Atr. p. 189* ed. Wessei.^ quoting the law of 
Solon, that no privilegium should be enacted, unless by 6,000 
voting secretly or by ballot ; observes, '' That there were 20,000 
Athenian citizens: to make a majority, therefore, he says, more 
than 10,000 must be of one mind ; then, in this particular case, 
of these 10,000, 6,000 were to vote secretly.'* This seems a 
very odd conceit. He supposes that the 20,000, who had the 
light to vote, always in fact met. But this is not likely ; and 
we learn from Thucydides, 8. 72, that it did not happen so. 
He there says, that it was used as an argument, in favor of the 
l^iuw xar^uo-i^, which vested the power in a body of 5,000 ; 
l^t even under the open democracy, it had seldom happened 
tfiat so many as 5,000 actually attended an hiKkmcUu Six thou- 
sand therefore, is a large number, not a small one, and perhaps 
the law only meant that there should be as many as dbat present ; 
M Corneliiia enacted that £00 senators should be present to vote 
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a payment ef public money (Ascon. in Cic. ConieIiaiiafli)i and 
as. a larger quorum than usual is required in our Hoose of 
Commons^ when election committees are balloted for. Lysias^ 
speaking of the IxxXtja^/a which met at Munychia^ says it decreed 

The lately discovered fragments of Cicero's speech against 
Clodius in the senate, and of the commentary on it, have ex- 
plained the passage in his letters to Atticus, where he gives an 
account of one of his answers to Cloclius's jokes. '' Narra, 
inquam, patrono tuo, qui Arpinates aquas concupiverit/' This, i| 
now appears, relates to Curio, Clodius's counsel, who had bought 
an estate which belonged to C. Marius (the Arpinas alius of 
Juvenal), and which was near these same hot springs of Baise. 
But then surely the words which follow in Cicero's letter, 
*'nosti eiiim marinas," should be, nosti enim Marianas; or, 
nosti enim emisse Marianas, or, nosti emisse Mar., or, nosti Ma- 
rianas. They were formerly supposed to be part of what he 
said to Clodius, and to relate to his capture, when young, by 
pirates, from which certain disgraceful consequences were sur- 
mised to have ensued ; and by reference to these words, some 
meaning of the same kind was supposed, especially on account 
of the word concupiverit, to belong to the preceding words 
^' narra," &c., which are now clearly explained otherwise. But 
'* nosti,*' &c. seem better to be addressed to Atticus : they are 
the natural form of explaining an allusion, by reminding him of 
something it referred to; and this allusion, abridged too as it 
was in the letter, wanted some explanation. (The passage is in 
Mai's edition, of Milan, 1814, p. (20.) 

In the valuable fragment of the speech for Rabirius, lately 
recovered in the same manner, (Romae, 1 820, edente Niebuhrio, 
p. 77*) Cicero says, " Hisce autem malb magnum praesidium 
vobis majores vestri reliquerunt, vocem illam consulis, qui rem- 
publicam salvam esse volt." Perhaps it is a needless observa- 
tion, but from its being printed thus, it should seem as if it was 
supposed that qui, &c. was part of the sentence, and that con- 
sulis was the antecedent to qui. But qui — volt is the quotation 
of the vox itself of the consul, the terms in which he called on the 
people to join him, after he had been empow'ered to do so b^ 
the other vox, that of the senate, (C»sar, B. C. i. 7. ibid. cit. a 
Niebuhrio) darent magistratus operam ne quid R. P. detriment! 
caperet. — In Cicero's Speech for Cornelius bq also recited this 
vox of the consul. . Asconius, p. 137« 

The last line of Phaedrus, which is the answer pf the old dog 
to his master's contemptuous remarks on the. decay of bis formei 
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SalluBt/ p. i503, (Cortii,) the '< Nob ita est** in C8?sar^« speech 
18 ill compared to *^ Ita est" in Cicero : it is from the opposite or 
Attic style^ in which these speeches are written : oux fori TatuToc, 
we have in Demosthenes continually. (Cortius, p. 807. notes it.) 
Vos cunctamini etiam nunc, is more like the arrangement of 
Demosthenes than of Cicero : iiv ifodicdui ftiiiMnlvif^ri. Phil. 1. 

P. 333. Sin in tanto omnium timore solus non timet, eo 
magis refert, &c. I think he means covertly to say that there 
is reason to fear not the danger only, but Caesar himself, and al^ 
ludes to the passage in Demosthenes (4. Philipp.) SftSbixa toutov, 

348. Bffoeta parentum : surely to construe this as pulchra 
Dearum is very harsh. Partuum would be better, and perhaps 
effiuetft, i. e. yiyvojx^^ t^^ ttoXmcos, quasi efibeta facta fuisset ; 
absolutely. 

808. Avaritiam, imperitiam, superbiam ; refers to the three 
generals ; Bestia, Albinus, or rather Aulus, Metellus. 

In the fragment of Euripides which Diodorus quotes (20> 41 .) 
about Lamia, 

rig rouyojxa ri iirovitSurrov jSgoroT^ 
OVK oTSe Aeifi^las Aifitxrrtxrig yivog ; 
where Touyofc' ai^XP^ ^^ '^^ proposed ; I should rather think 
it was 

rls TodvoiMKrrh x^ovitBtarov figoroig 

This appears neater than supposing that t% A. y. (''her who 
was an African by descent'') came in at the end after the sen- 
tence was finished. 

Petit (LL. Atr. p. 189- ed. Wessei.^ quoting the law of 
Solon, that no privilegium should be enacted, unless by 6^000 
voting secretly or by ballot ; observes, '' That there were 20^000 
Athenian citizens: to make a majority, therefore, he says, more 
than 10,000 must be of one mind ; then, in this particular case, 
of these 10,000, 6,000 were to vote secretly." This seems a 
very odd conceit. He supposes that the £0,000, who had the 
right to vote, always in fact met. But this is not likely ; and 
we learn from Thucydides, 8. 7£> that it did not happen so. 
He there says^ that it was used as an argument, in favor of the 
i^jxotf xariXva-is, which vested the power in a body of 5,000 ; 
that even under the open democracy, it had seldom happened 
that so many as 5,000 actually attended an lxxXi]o-/«. Six thou- 
sand therefore, is a large number, not a small one, and perhaps 
the law only meant that there shonld be as many as that present ; 
as Cornelius enacted that £00 senators should be present to vote 
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a payment ef public money (Ascon. in Cic. CorDeIiauain)i and 
as. a larger quorum than usual is required in our House of 
Commons^ Mihen election committees are balloted for. Lyfliaa^ 
speaking of the eKKX.Y^(riot which met at Munychia^ says it decreed 

The lately discovered fragments of Cicero's speech against 
Clodius in the senate^ and of the commentary on it^ have ex- 
plained the passage in his letters to Atticus, where he gives an 
account of one of his answers to Cloclius's jokes. *' Narra^ 
inquam^ patronotuo, qui Arpinates aquas concupiverit/' This, i| 
now appears, relates to Curio^ Clodius's counsel^ who had bought 
an estate which belonged to C. Marius (the Arpinas alius of 
Juvenal), and which was near these same hot springs of Baise. 
But then surely the words which follow in Cicero's letter, 
*'nosti enim marinas/' should be, nosti enim Marianas; or, 
nosti enim emisse Marianas, or, nosti emisse Mar., or, nosti Ma- 
rianas, They were formerly supposed to be part of what he 
said to ClodiuSf and to relate to his capture, when young, by 
pirates, from which certain disgraceful consequences were sui^ 
mised to have ensued ; and by reference to these words, some 
meaning of the same kind was supposed, especially on account 
of the . word concupiverit, to belong to the preceding words 
*' narra," &c., which are now clearly explained otherwise. But 
'* nosti," &c. seem better to be addressed to Atticus; they are 
the natural form of explaining an allusion, by reminding him of 
something it referred to ; and this allusion, abridged too as it 
was in the letter, wanted some explanation. (The passage is in 
Mai's edition, of Milan, 1814, p. 120.) 

In the valuable fragment of the speech for Rabirius, lately 
recovered in the same manner, (Romae, 1 820, edente Niebuhrio, 
p. 77«) Cicero says, " Hisce autem malis magnum praesidium 
vobis majores vestri reliquerunt, vocem illam consulis, qui rem- 
publicam salvam esse volt." Perhaps it is a needless observa- 
tion, but from its being printed thus, it should seem as if it was 
supposed that qui, &c. was part of the sentence, and that con- 
sulis was the antecedent to qui. But qui — volt is the quotation 
of the vox itself of the consul, the terms in which he called on the 
people to join him, after he had been empow-ered to do so by 
the other vox, that of the senate, (C»sar, B. C i. 7. ibid. cit. a 
Niebuhrio) darent magistratus operam ne quid R. P. detrimenti 
caperet. — In Cicero's speech for Cornelius hq also recited this 
voj? of the consul. Asconius, p. 137« 

The last line of Phaedrus, which is the answer pf the old dog 
to his master's contemptuous remarks on the.decay of bis former 
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•tr^Dgth and qualifications, has been variously altered by the 
commentators^ so that one would think no dog of any descrip- 
lioo. 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim. 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym. 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail— > 
need go unsuited with a line to his taste out of so great a col- 
lection : — 

Quod fuimus, laudas ; jam damnas, quod sumus. 
(Thi9 is the reading of the Mss.) 

Quod fuimus laudasti, jam damnas, quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, jam damnas quod non sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas i jam dedamnas quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, dum daninas, quod nunc sumus. 

Quod fuimus lauda, non damna, quod jam sumus. 

Quod fuimus lauda, si jam damnas quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, etiam damnans quod sumus. 
And these different readings, Schwabe, the late editor, (who 
adopts the first conjecture,) says, contained the same meaning ^ 
but some appear to be the extreme of flatness, while others 
must intend to convey this thought, I suppose : — '^ I am so al- 
tered from what I was, that condemnation of my present state 
is an implied commendation of my original excellence.'' Evi- 
dently then it should be. 

Quod fuimus laudas, si damnas quod jam sumus. 
As critics should, alwajs give the rest of mankind their re- 
venge, rCsedimus inque vicero, See.) I have added some attempts 
at translation of some Greek epigrams, endeavoring to keep to 
the arrangement of the words and effect produced by it. 

Jtpfvo^ IS|xij$)j|xsy VTTO frrvxh &c. Simonides. Brunck, i.p. 135. 

At Dirphys' foot we fell ; near Aulis stands 
Our tomb, rear'd stately by our country's hands. 
'Twas due : — life's cheerful prime we lost for them, 
Biding, unscar'd, black war's rough cloud to stem. 

Tiv TpayoiTQW Ijxe JTava, &c. lb. p. 131. 

Me Pan, the goat-footed, the Medians' fear, 
Th' Athenians' help, Miltiades set here. 

^/2 Tr0, Sec. (by the later Simonides probably ;) ibid. p. ]3d« 

Go to the fane of Ceres, votaries, go, 
N or fear the swelling torrent's wintry flow ; 
O'er the broad stream so firm this yoke of stone 
for you has Xenocles of Lindus thrown. 
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KpfiltoL Ti)v TrokufAvioVj Sac. Callimachus. Brunck, i. p. 474. 

Crethis^ young prattler, full of graceful play^ 

Vainly the maids of Samos seek all day ; 

Cbeerfullest workmate; ever talking ; — she 

Sleeps here, — that sleep^ from which none born can flee. 

It is astonishing what a turn the Greeks had for epitaphs, of 
domestic feeling, as I may call them. In our language I believe 
there is none of any merit. That of Callimachus on Crethis 
was a great favorite with the late Dr. Cyril Jackson. 

F. H. 

I will add one other suggestion, of a change of punctuation 
only, in the Orestes : 

Ixoucrav, oux ixoucav hjFio'sta'oi) ttoXiv, 

ver. 605. & 6. of Porson. 

Porson says '^ iovvat Sixijy, quod alibi fere sonat partus pendere, 

judicium subire, hie rarissimo usu ponitur pro eodem prope 

quodLatinediciturJt/scJare velreddere,'* It seems odd then that 

be should not have read, (especially with ver. 249. in his mind,) 

exoucrav, ovk axouTav Ivto-eiVeo toXiv, 

(To) (Tvi T aSeX^jj, \e6(nii.ov louvui $/x)}v. 
scil. wa-re viJi,d$ hvvai. 'EvktsUiv has an accusative and dative in 
the same manner in the well known passage^ ver. 249* 

cu jx^Tsp, ixereueo (re, (Arj 'irio'eU jxoi 



REMARKS ON 

Dr. Gottling's Essay on the Theo7y of Greek Ac- 

centuation. 



No. U.— [Concluded from No. LXIF.] 

As the accent is so important for the prosody of modern lan- 
guages, we indulge ourselves so much the more in a digression 
on this interesting subject, now that we have once entered on a 
comparison of the modern languages with the Greek, respect- 
ing the general principles of pronunciation. 

The metrical prosody of the modern languages is established 
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strength and qualifications, has been variously altered by the 
commentators^ so that one would think no dog of any descrip- 
tion^ 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym. 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail—* 
need go unsuited with a line to his taste out of so great a col- 
lection : — 

Quod fuimus, laudas ; jam damnas, quod sumus. 
(This is the reading of the Mss.) 

Quod fuimus laudasti, jam damnas, quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, jam damnas quod non sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas i jam dedamnas quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, dum damnas, quod nunc sumus. 

Quod fuimus lauda, non damna, quod jam sumus. 

Quod fuimus lauda, si jam damnas quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, etiam damnans quod sumus. 
And these different readings, Schwabe, the late editor, (who 
adopts the first conjecture,) says, contained the same meaning; 
but some appear to be the extreme of flatness, while others 
must intend to convey this thought, I suppose : — '^ I am so al- 
tered from what I was, that condemnation of my present state 
is an implied commendation of my original excellence." Evi- 
dently then it should be, 

Quod fuimus laudas, si damnas quod jam sumus. 
As critics should, always give the rest of mankind their re- 
venge, TCapdimus inque vicem,&c.) I have added some attempts 
at translation of some Greek epigrams, endeavoring to keep to 
the arrangement of the words and effect produced by it. 

Jtpfvos K|xijdi}fify M frrvxh 8cc. Simonides. Brunck, i.p. 135. 

At Dirphys' foot we fell ; near Aulis stands 
Our tomb, rear'd stately by our country's hands. 
^Twas due : — life's cheerful prime we lost for them. 
Biding, unscar'd, black war's rough cloud to stem. 

Tiv TpuySwow Ifii Ilum^ &c. lb. p. 131. 

Me Pan, the goat-footed, the Medians' fear, 
Th' Athenians' help, Miltiades set here. 

^/2 Trf, &c. (by the later Simonides probably ;) ibid. p. 138. 

Go to the fane of Ceres, votaries, go. 
Nor fear the swelling torrent's wintry flow; 
O'er the broad stream so firm this yoke of stone 
For you has Xenocles of Lindus thrown. 
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Kpfilia Ti)y TTokSfuvioVf inc. Callimachas. Brunck, i. p. 474. 

Cretbis^ young prattler, full of graceful play^ 

Vainly the maids of Samos seek all day ; 

Cbeerfullest workmate ; ever talking ; — she 

Sleeps here, — that sleep^ from which none born can flee. 

It is astonishing what a turn the Greeks had for epitaphs, of 
domestic feeling, as I may call them. In our language I believe 
there is none of any merit. That of Callimachus on Cretbis 
was a great favorite with the late Dr. Cyril Jackson. 

F. H. 

I will add one other suggestion, of a change of punctuation 
only, in the Orestes : 

ver. 605. & 6. of Porson. 
Porson says '^ hvvat ilxriv, quod alibi fere sonat panas pendere, 
judicium subire, hie rarissimo usu ponitur pro eodem prope 
quod LiUXinedicitur jus dare vel reddere." It seems odd then that 
he should not have read, (especially with ver. 249* in bis mind,) 

IxoScrav, oux ukovo'uv evto'e/creo toXiv, 

(To) (T^ T* ahXf^f Xeva-iiAOV iouvou ^Uv^v, 
soil. eZcrre vfji,a$ hvvai. '£?n<re/efy has an accusative and dative in 
the same manner in the well known passage^ ver. 249* 

w [Mirep, Ixersvot) (Tf, fjirj VtVetl jxoi 



REMARKS ON 

Dr. Gottling's Essay on the Theory of Greek Ac- 

centuation. 

No. U.—lConcludedfrom No. LXIF.'] 

As the accent is so important for the prosody of modern lan- 
guages, we indulge ourselves so much the more in a digression 
on this interesting subject, now that we have once entered on a 
comparison of the modern languages with the Greek, respect- 
ing the general principles of pronunciation. 
The metrical prosody of the modern languages is established 
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cm the accent ; it has^ consoquently, for its foundation^ a prin* 
ciple entirely diverse from that, on which the Greek prosody 
was built. The proaodiacal element of the syllables in the 
Greek language rested, as we have remarked, in the quantity, 
i. «• in the natural shortness or length of time comparatively 
required for the utterance of the syllables ; but the prosody of 
modem languages rests on the accent, i. e* on the stress (acute 
elevation) of the voice, by which one syllable is energetically 
distinguished from the rest. Now it is certain, to be sure, that 
the modem languages also have syllables, naturally long and 
short ; but in respect of prosody , every thing depends on the 
tone (accent); and a syllable, which, naturally, is short, (v. c. iip 
in i!lproar)is long in prosody, if it bear the accent ; and again, a 
syllable, which, by nature, is iongj is short in prosody if it be 
destitute of the accent (v. c. roar in 6proar). If we speak, 
therefore, in prosody, of short and long syllables, we imitate the 
Greek custom of speaking, without having the same thing which 
is designated by it. We should say strong and weak ; or, without 
ceremony, accented and unaccentiM syllables. Again^ this 
accent itself, (there at least where it is systematically determined 
by principles,) which governs throughout the prosodiacal capa- 
city and value of the syllables, depends on the signification of 
the syllables, whereas with the ancients this prosodiacal capa- 
city was fixed by the musical value of the syllables, their signi- 
fication (logical value) being subordinate. In the German 
language, for instance, that syllable which contains the principal 
element of the notion, obtains at the same time prosodiacal 
length ; nay, several words, joined together, (v. c. monosyllables 
withi polysyllables) obtain their respective metrical power, ac- 
cording to their respective logical weight and intrinsic import- 
ance in speech ; and it is obvious that the rhetorical declama- 
tion is identified with the metrical. We have proved how dif- 
ferent the ca.se was with the Greeks : the whole compass of 
ancient versification, and .the representation of feelings by means 
of it, rested upon a musical basis, which is wanting in modern 
languages; and an ancient Greek, could he perceive them, 
would, even in the most successful imitations of ancient metre, 
nevertheless miss this musical basis.' 

However, it is justly proposed as a mark, at which the modem 
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* It is worthy of being discussed, for we are not aware that it has yet 
been adverted to, why, in the Roman language, the metrical art was 
more modified hy the grammatical accent, than in the Greek, which is 
quite independent of it. 
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a payment ef public money (Ascon. in Cic. ConieIiauain)i and 
as. a larger quorum than usual is required in our House of 
Commons^ when election committees are balloted for. Lysias^ 
speaking of the eKxXY^a-iot which met at Munychia^ says it decreed 

The lately discovered fragments of Cicero's speech against 
Qodius in the senate, and of the commentary on it, have ex- 
plained the passage in his letters to Atticus, where he gives an 
account of one of his answers to Clodius's jokes. ''Narra, 
inquam, patrono tuo, qui Arpinates aquas concupiverit.'' This, it 
now appears, relates to Curio, Clodius's counsel^ who had bought 
an estate which belonged to C. Marius (the Arpinas alius of 
Juvenal), and which was near these same hot springs of Baiae. 
But then surely the words which follow in Cicero's letter, 
*' nosti enim marinas,'' should be, nosti enim Marianas ; or, 
nosti enim emisse Marianas, or, nosti emisse Mar., or> nosti Ma- 
rianas. They were formerly supposed to be part of what he 
said to Clodius, and to relate to his capture, when young, by 
pirates, from which certain disgraceful consequences were sur- 
mised to have ensued ; and by reference to these words, some 
meaning of the same kind was supposed, especially on account 
of the , word concupiverit, to belong to the preceding words 
^' narra," &c., which are now clearly explained otherwise. But 
^* nosti," &c. seem better to be addressed to Atticus ; they are 
the natural form of explaining an allusion, by reminding him of 
something it referred to ; and this allusion, abridged too as it 
was in the letter, wanted some explanation. (The passage is in 
Mai's edition, of Milan, 1814, p. (20.) 

In the valuable fragment of the speech for Rabirius, lately 
recovered in the same manner, (Roma;, 1 820, edente Niebuhrio, 
p. 77*) Cicero says, '' Hisce autem malis magnum praesidium 
vobis majores vestri reliquerunt, vocem illam consulis, qui rem- 
publicam salvam esse volt." Perhaps it is a needless observa- 
tion, but from its being printed thus, it should seem as if it was 
supposed that qui, &c. was part of the sentence, and that con- 
sulis was the antecedent to qui. But qui — volt is the quotation 
of the vox itself of the consul, the terms in which he called on the 
people to join him^ after he had been empow'ered to do so by 
the other vox, that of the senate, (C»sar, B. C. i. ?. ibid. cit. a 
Niebuhrio) darent magistratus operam ne quid R. P. detrimenti 
caperet. — In Cicero's speech for Cornelius hq also recited this 
vox of the consul. Asconius, p. 137« 

Tlie last line of Phaedrus, which is the answer pf the old dog 
to his master's contemptuous remarks on the decay of bis former 
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spondee^ palimbacchius, antispast, &c.; ▼. €• Kraft-voO, 

Welt-kreise, Gerichts-doDDer. What an extensive latitude for 
the poet, seeiog the aptitude of the Germanic languages for 
compositions ! By these and similar refinements, Voss has pro- 
duced his celebrated imitations of the ancient versification. 
Consider, for instance, the following verse, which Gibbon, 
though ignorant of the German language, and judging only by 
the artificial combination of the sounds, could not cease admir- 
ing: 

auTof hntrx vfSoVSff xvXtiiem Xaag apeuil^^ 

Hurt% mit I donner-gepjolter en | trollte der | tiickische | Mar- 

mor; 
or the catalectic diiambic, from the Antigone, translated by 
Solger : 

Ti ▼ - ^ 

die fluth-geschlagnen Eiisten diimpf erbriillen.' 

The English language is by no means possessed of that regu* 
Jarity of accentuation which distinguishes the German, l^at 
part indeed, which is of Germanic (Saxon) origin, adheres 
closely to the rule which governs the primitive languages ; but 
the Latin eleinent follows no certain principle, and what is 
l>orrowed from the French too finequently participates in the 
pitiable complaint of the French accentuation. The secondary 
accent, of course, is equally destitute of such a certain law as 
regulates it in the German. But notwithstanding this, the Eng- 
lish language has, partly by the Germanic element, which forms 
the ground-work of the whole edifice, pardy by an analogical 
management of the foreign additions, so much r^ularity and 
variety, that the prosody is certainly susceptible of a lawful 
arrangement, though not on one principle. But that such 
a steady and precise arrangement has been wanting hitherto, is 
obvious, not only from the fluctuating use of the poets, and the 
inconsistency in prosodiacal directions, but from the complaints 
of the most eminent grammarians on this point, who, only to 
mention one circumstance, prove that the greatest poets most 
commonly pay no regard at all to accent in the use of long and 
short syllables, whereby> obviously, arbitrariness assumes the 

* Kot only the Germans, but also other northern Dations, whose 
idioms are rather dialects of the German langua^ have lately attempt- 
ed, and pardy succeeded in, imitauons of the anaent metres. 
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K^iliet Ti)v TTokufAvioVj &c. Callimachus. Bruiick^ i. p. 474« 

Cretbis^ young prattler, full of graceful play. 

Vainly the niaids of Samos seek all day ; 

CbeerfuUest workmate ; ever talking ; — she 

Sleeps here, — that sleep, from which none born can flee. 

It is astonishing what a turn the Greeks had for epitaphs, of 
domestic feeling, as I may call them. In our language I believe 
there is none of any merit. That of Callimachus on Crethis 
was a great favorite with the late Dr. Cyril Jackson. 

F. H. 

I will add one other suggestion, of a change of punctuation 
only, in the Orestes : 

exoucroLV, oux ixouo'av hmo'sio'eo 70X1V, 

(Toi, 0*^ r* aSsX^p \s6(riiJi>ov hvvu$ dUyjv. 

ver. 605. & 6. of Porson. 

Porson says '^ Soumi $ix)jy, quod alibi fere sonat partus pendere, 

judicium subire, hie rarissimo usu ponitur pro eodem prope 

quod Latine diciturjt/s dare vel reddere,*' It seems odd then that 

be should not have read, (especially with ver. 1249. in his mind,) 

eKOV(rav, ovk axovo'civ Ivto'efVeo ToXtv, 

(Toi (T^ T* aSeX^jj, Xeuo'ijxov lovvui S/xt^v. 
scil. cZo-Ts ujCAa^ hvvon. *Em(r6l6iv has an accusative and dative in 
the same manner in the well known passage^ ver. 249* 

m fJi-yiTep, ixereuoo tre, [jLtj V/icrsfE jxoi 



REMARKS ON 

Dr. Gottling's Essay on the Theo7y of Greek Ac- 
centuation. 



No. II. ^^iConcluded from No. LXIF.] 

As the accent is so important for the prosody of modern lan- 
guages, we indulge ourselves so much the more in a digression 
on this interesting subject, now that we have once entered on a 
comparison of the modern languages with the Greek^ respect- 
ing the general principles of pronunciation. 

The metrical prosody of the modern languages is established 
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Hus princlpk U^ fai the Greek lai^uagey limited by a restrict 
tire law ; viz. that only one of the last three syllables of any 
word is capable of accent — a law which^in that rigorousness with 
which it governs the Greek accent, cannot be accounted for (as 
Mr. G. has attempted) either by the nature of language in gene* 
ral, or by tiiat of primitive languages. (We beg to remind the 
reader of the accent in the Enelish and German.) We think 
there is no better mode of explaining it, than by tracing this 
law to that delicate sense of euphony, peculiar to the Greek 
mind ; for^ the accent being on the fourth syllable from the end, 
tenders indeed the pronunciation heavy and clumsy. 

In consequence of this restrictive law, the above-mentioned 
fundamental principle is modified thus : the tone is placed on 
the radical syllable^ or that which (by determination in compo- 
9itions) specifies or alters the primitive notion of the word^ in 
so far as the number of the final syllables allozes to do so ; . 
beoce ftfiXitp^fo^y and not |xe/Ai;^io^. 

Oil this principle, limited only by the quantity of the last 
syllajj^Ie, (which however cannot be called an alteration of it, as 
will soon be seen), the accentuation of the eldest Greek lan- 
guage seems to have been conducted throughout; and the .£olic 
dialect has preserved this standard. (Etymol. Max. p. $12. 45. 
Gregor. Corinth: &c.) Mr. G. therefore justly considers the 
JEolic dialect as the only guide for any investigation respecting 
Greek accentuation. 

Mr. G. now states three causes which have modified this ort% 
ginal accentuation: the dialectical developement of the lanr 
guage, the endeavor to distinguish words of like sound, and 
quantity. The last circumstance (quantity), however, cannot be 
said to have occasioned a real breach of the stated principle ; 
the deviation is only apparent, and therefore it has exerted its 
influence also on the iBolic dialect. We turn first to it. 

I. Quantity. — As to quantity, every thing depends, says 
Mr. G., on the ultimate. Is it long by nature, the long vowel is 
reckoned as two short ones (two mora), and the accent cannot 
lake its place on the ante-penultimate, because otherwise, it , 
would be, against the principal rule, on the fourth syllable from 
the end; v. c. edgvdihig^evpvoiriis. This is certainly correct ; 
and the method in which Mr. G. has cleared up the seeming 
exceptions to the rule, is no less deserving of our approbation. 
But we ask, what is the reason, that in proparoxytonis, (v. c. ay- 
9oa»fos) the long vowel in the penultimate, if the ultimate is 
snort^ has not the same value of two short ones (two mora) for 
accentuation, as it unquestionably has in the metre i Why is it 
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ajdowable to acoent Mpmit$s, aod why is not wf&fwm^ equal 'tf>r 
accentuation to kyipoawo^f so that it should be accented avipioxo^ t^ 
Mr. G. says : '^ The quantity of the jast syllable of a word is of. 
importance for the accentuation, but never the quantity of the. 
penultimate* We must account for that again by the musical: 
method which the language tool^ in its developement ; for in 
song the last syllable is of the most distinct and undisturbed 
expression/' This reason, we must confess^ appears to us des* 
titute of any weight ; for in song (in the metre), all long syll^ 
bles were alike equal to two mor^e— two short ones. In tb« 
next place it is false, that the quantity of the penultimate never 
operated on the situation of the accent : it did, strongly enougb, 
if the ultimate was long, v. c. ^ijra>p ; for in this case, the cir- 
cumflex can never be placed on the penultimate. For the cir-. 
cumflex (as Mr. G. justly observes) is by no means to be conh^ 
sidered as a particular sort of accent^ but always as the acute ; 
(the accent) on the first of two mora^ (two short vowels) 
which were contracted into one length (one long vowel, equal to 
two short ones) ; the second of which had consequently the 
gravis, i. e. no accent at all : ^^jxa is equal to, and contracted 
from, piifji^oL (hence the figure of the circumflex). Now^ as the 
penultimate, if the ultimate be long, never has the circumflex,^ 
but the acute (if it has the tone at all), it was counted for 
two moTjte, of which the latter had the acute ; fivirsop is equal to* 
^troopf and the accent stands on the third syllable from the end ; 
fflfroop would be equal to peiroop, and the accent would fall on the 
fourth syllable from the end. . Nay, the long penultimate also. 
(if it has the tone at all), the ultimate being short, had for accen* 
tuation the power of two mora^ because then it has constantly, 
the sign ", i. e. the accent was on the first mora, because no^ 
thing prevented the tone from being brought as near to the radi«" 
cat syllable as possible^ v. c. (rtofMt is equal to friofia. Why 
then in proparoxytonis, was not the long penultima, the ulti^ 
mate being short, counted, as to accentuation^ for two mora; U. 
neither explained by Mr. G., nor by any one else: the reasoa 
may lie in some relation of the tone to the music, which is uq^ 
known. 

II. Contradistinction of like sounding words. The custom 
of distinguishing words of like sounds, by diversity of tone, 
which creates deviations from the general laws of accentuation, 
is found also in modern languages (v. c. in the English and Ger<- 
Qian) whose accentuation is guided by principles ; vofto;, a law„ 

i^jxoV, a pasture — pr6duce, prod6ce — iiberlegen, uberI6gen. 
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III. Dialectical deTelopement. The two aboTe-mentioneil 
deviations cannot, strictly speaking, be regarded as such ; the 
former is but apparently so, the latter is perfectly justified on 
logical principles ; for where accent has any logical meaning, 
as it ought to have, it will always serve to distinguish different 
senses of homonymous words. But the third circumstance 
which produced anomalies, seems more striking, particularly in 
the manner in which Mr.G. has expressed it. He says : ''The 
Greek language divided itself into different dialects ; and these 
dialects, derived from one fountain-head, acquired, in a manner, 
independency of each other by literary productions. By this 
means, an apparent approach to that principle, which we have 
stated to regulate the accent of the derivaled languages, oper- 
ated in the accentuation of the younger dialects ; we mean the 
tendency to place the accent on the later accessions to the ra- 
dical syllables, exhibiting neither an independent notion (as the 
roots), nor an essential alteration or specification (as the com- 
pounds)/' Mr. G. here refers to that section, in which he has 
noticed the character of French accentuation. But it would be 
committing an unpardonable insult to the genius of the Greek 
language, to charge him with the moon-shine of French accen- 
tuation.' Mr. G. himself feels that this assertion rests on a 
sandy foundation : he accordingly corrects himself some pages 
further. ** The deviation from the .£olic accentuation, in the 
other dialects, is, however, regulated by fixed principles, tending 
to point out by the accents, certain modifications of the radical 
notion/' With this we perfectly coincide. In the French and 
other posterior languages, the accent, deprived of any logical 
power, indicates merely the external transformation of a primi- 
tive language into the new shape. It is not so with the Greek : 
the accent always preserves — thus Mr. G. continues to illustrate 
his subject — ^a logical meaning ; but the younger dialects, parti- 
cularly the Ionic and Attic, (which originally were identical,) 
adopted the custom of marking out by the accent, more parti- 
cularly, the modifications which the radical notion had ac- 
quired by derivation, than this radical notion itself. This pro- 



■ Mr. Planche indeed says, in his translation of Demosthenes, that 
he had discovered an astonishing resemblance between the French and 
the Greek. The Edinburgh Review (No. lxv. 1880) observes, that 
this discovery was reserved for Mr. Planche ; to which we add, we are 
afraid that it will also die with him. There is no greater difference be- 
tween Plato dnd Helvetius, than between the prattle of French verse, 
and the harmony of Greek poetry. 
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e^eding however, was coiiduGted by dear analogical views. 
Either it was intended to notice; by increased energy of the 
voice^ the character of derivation in general^ in contradistinction 
from the root^ and this was mostly the case when the derivative 
syllable was strong and heavy, or had strikingly altered the radi- 
cal soond (v. c. fiuffiKebg, ffyefuiif, ktiot^^^ jUrOy^ from jxsveo) ; or 
it was proposed tp point out by a stress of the tone^ certain 
particular kinds of derivative notions, for instance^ the notion 
of the concrete^ or of the acting person^ or similar derivated 
notions : these rules of derivated accentuation, (as we may call 
it) Mr. G. has attempted to discover, and classify; and.m 
many respects he has succeeded. Wherever the dialectical 
conformation of the language has not followed these rules, Mr. 
G. justly asserts, that the custom of language must be said to 
have preserved the iEolic accentuation, i. e. the original prin- 
ciple of accentuation modified by the euphonic laws of th« 
ntimber of three syllables* 

It is evident from our remarks, that the successful progress 
of this system depended almost entirely upon a judicious and 
philosophical development of the operation which proceeded 
from the cause mentioned. 

III. And in general the success is unquestionable; though 
it is to be observed on the one hand, that there were many ex- 
cellent remarks of German and English philologists^ of which 
Mr. G. could avail himself; and on the other hand, that be hat 
not always written with equal precision^ distinctness and 
feHcity^ For the essential problem and more arduous part of 
this aystem^ (not to mention the easier parts) is to detect with sa- 
gacity the different^ and in part very nice analogies, by which 
Uii9 dialeetieal accentuation was guided ; and we do- not think 
diat Mr. 6. has exhausted the compass of these analogies* 
Nevertheless the system is sketched out, and the merit undoubti> 
edly belongs to him. We subjoin some further information re* 
specting k. 

Mn G. reviews, according to these princip>les, the sir»le 
parts of speech. The verb presents the fewest difficulties. We 
dannot however, permit it to pasa unnoticed, that Mr. G. did 
not improve the excellent remarks of Buttmann, which explain 
the accentuation of the aorist so satisfactorily. To the review 
of the substantive, the essential rules following from the prin- 
ciple of the dialectical accentuation^ (which may be termed the 
Attic accentuation) 2iTe premised ; however, says Mr. G., these 
rules have not entirs^ prevailed, and in many instances, we 
VOL. XXXlir. Cl.Jl. NO. LXV. B 
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must account for the accentuation, by recurring to die iEoIic 
principle, which was prevalent over the secondary principle. 

- The most essential operations of this secondary (Attic) prin- 
ciple are the following : 

' I. If the derivation of aooim from a verb, or any other part 
of speech, is very obvious^ the Attic dialect, to mark out 
the derivative element in soutid and notion, has mostly the 
accent attached to it, it is an. oxytonon; however, as we have 
observed, neither this, nor scarcely any other analogy, is alto- 
gether prevailing, and many such words retain the ^olic tone, 
(v. c. all those ending in — o;, derived from the verb and denot- 
ing the action or the effect, X(^;, anSXoff p6oi) Mr. G. however 
has accurately marked the classes of substantives which in ge- 
neral take the Attic accent. 

- On the contrary, if the substantives are formed as simply out 
of the root, by the addition of the final vowel, as the verb by 
the termination — 00, so that they may be regarded as co-ordi- 
nate with, and not subordinate to the verb, the £olic tone is 
preserved, unless some othcfr influence takes place, v« c. the 
simple nouns in — 3) and >— a, after the first declension; in 
«— 0$, after the second declension, v. c. Xupa, S/xi), voro;. Here 
also the enumerations are exact. 

II. A second analogy is given by the best of the derivated 
dialects, to point out the notion, of concrete nouns, (to which 
may be added the ideas of frequentation and collectivity) which 
are consequently, where the analogy prevails, oxytona ; the abs- 
tract nouns, on the other hand, retain the old accentuation. 
Though this analogy also did not altogether prevail^ yet the 
reverse will scarcely be found (unless another circumstance 
interfere); i. e. a class of substantives, oxytonated in order to 
denote the idea of abstractness. The only instance which Mr. 
G. adduces, arises from an oversight. He says, ''The femi- 
nine substantives in 0;, vog, chiefly abstract, nouns, are oxytona ; 
the masculine and feminine substantives implying a concrete 
notion, bear the JEolic accent." But the analogy meqtioned 
in a, takes place, ^fhe former are derivated by strong additions, 
the latter in the most simple manner; every one may compare 
the forms, Itrxps, 5p;p|0Tuj,. xiflapwrxi^, xti^toj, &c. with ms, x^' 
Ati$, vBKvSf yivvs, &c. 

From these statements it is evident, that in order to trace the 
principles which governed the accent of the substantives, we 
must consider first, whether the .^^lic or Attic mode prevailed, 
and then, which of several analogies obtained the preference ; as 
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adowable to acoent Antpwus, and why is not aySj^anro^ ^ual for 
accentuation to a»ip6o%o^, so that it should be accented avipiovo§ f , 
Mr. G. says : '' The quantity of the jast syllable of a word is of. 
importance for the accentuation^ but never the quantity of the . 
penultimate. We must account for that again by the musical r 
method which the language tool^ in its developement ; for in 
song the last syllable is of the most distinct and undisturbed 
expression." This reason, we must confess^, appears to us des- 
titute of any weight ; for in song (in the metre), all long sylla- 
bles were alike equal to two mora — two short ones. In Ibci 
next place it is false, that the quantity of the penultimate never 
operated on the situation of the accent : it did, strongly enough, 
if the ultimate was long, v. c. ^nreop; for in this case, the cir* 
cumflex can never be placed on the penultimate. For the cir-. 
cumflex (as Mr. 6. justly observes) is by no means to be con* 
sidered as a particular sort of accent, but always as the acute; 
(the accent) on the fibst of two mora, (two short vowels) 
which were contracted into one length (one long vowel, equal to 
two short ones) ; the second of which had consequently the 
gravis, i. e. no accent at all : ^^fna is equal to, and contracted 
from, piifi^ot (hence the figure of the circumflex). Now, as the 
penultimate, if the ultimate be long, never has the circumflex,> 
but the acute (if it has the tone at all), it was counted for 
two mora, of which the latter bad the acute ; (tfiroop is equal to- 
^troop, and the accent stands on the third syllable from the end ; 
fnffeop would be equal to ^iiroop, and the accent would fall on the 
fourth syllable from the cikI. . Nay, the long penultimate also, 
(if it has the tone at all), the ultimate being shorty had for accen* 
tuatioii the power of two mora, because then it has constantly 
the sign ", i. e. the accent was on the first mora, because no«^ 
thing prevented the tone from being brought as near to the radi* 
cal syllable as possible, v. c. a-wpM is equal to (riopM, Why 
then in proparoxytonis, was not the long penultima, the ulti^ 
mate being short, counted, as to accentuation, for two mora; is 
neither explained by Mr. G., nor by any one else : the reason 
may lie in some relation of the tone to the music, which is un<^ 
known. 

II. Contradistinction of like sounding words. The customr 
of distinguishing words of like sounds, by diversity of tone, 
which creates deviations from the general laws of accentuation, 
is found also in modern languages (v. c. in the English and Ger- 
man) whose accentuation is guided by principles ; voi^og, a law,. 

wjMrOj, a pasture — pr6duce, prod6ce — iiberlegen, ub^rl6gen. 
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XflB study of bibliography, whatever it may have been ia 
former daysj has certainly, in the present timesi assumed an at- 
tractive form. The ** Annates Typographici'^ of Panzer, the 
utility of which is undoubted, are yet dry and rather uninterest- 
ing volumes, and need half a dozen fat quartos of comnoientary 
to render them amusing and instructive. 

Against this fault, the author of these volumes has endeavored 
to guard, and has introduced to our notice instructive and 
entertaining extracts from Freytag, Klotzii Acta literaria, J. 
A. Ernesti's Fabricii Bibliotheca I^t.^ and Klugling's continu- 
ation of Haries's Introductio in Ling. Latinam. He has also 
quoted copiously from Mr. Dibdin, Mr. Eett's Elements — the 
remarks of whom are to be attended to, as coming in some die- 
gree from Porson — and from various English and foreign pe- 
riodicals. It is not pften that such men as Porson communi- 
cate to the world bibliographical information, except on die 
particular author whom they may happen to edit» though such' 
persons have excellent opportunities for acquiring the surest 
information ou the relative value of editions ; and therefore, 
when they do impart their opinions, though they may not be so 
favorable as those of professed bibliographers, they should be 
valued accordingly. 

It will be evident to our readers, that much labor has been 
expended on this work, when they are told that the account of 
Aristotle occupies from page 105 to 186, and the account 
of Horace, commencing the second volume, fills upwards of 
a hundred pages. 

We proceed to make a few remarks, and will notice an edi- 
tion of Ammianus Marcellinus, 8vo. Lugduni, 1600. It is 
printed on indifferent paper, and perhaps deserves no peculiar 
notice ; but as it has not been inroUed in the lists by the biblio- 
graphers of this country, we mention its existence. 
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e^eding however, was conducted bj dear analogical views. 
Either it was intended to notice> by increased energy of the 
voice^ the character of derivation in general^ id contradistinction 
from the root^ and this was mostly the case when the derivative 
syllable was strong and heavy, or had strikingly altered' the radi- 
cal soond (v. c. fiuffiKebs, fr/^fMov, Mri<rr^f> jUroy^ from jxlveo) ; or 
it was proposed io point out by a stress of the tone^ certain 
particular kinds of derivative notions, for instance, the notion 
of the concrete, or of the acting person, or similar derivated 
notions : these rules of derivated accentuation^ (as we may call 
it) Mr. G. has attempted to discover, and classify ; and in 
many respects he has succeeded. Wherever the dialectical 
conformation of the language has not followed these rules, Mr» 
G. justly asserts, that the custom of language must be ssdd to 
have preserved the iEolic accentuation, i. e. the original prin- 
ciple of accentuation modified by the euphonic laws of th« 
number of three syllables* 

It is evident from our remarks, that the successful progress 
of this system depended almost entirely upon a judicious and 
philosophical development of the operation which proceeded 
from the cause mentioned. 

III. And in general the success is unquestionable; though 
it is to be observed on the one hand, that there were many ex- 
cellent remarks of German and English philologists, of which 
Mr. G. could avail himself; and on the other hand, that he has 
not always written with equal precision, distinctness and 
feHcity. For the essential problem and more arduous part of 
this system, (not to mention the easier parts) is to detect with sa- 
gacity the different, and in part very nice analogies, by which 
Uii9 dialectical accentuation was guided ; and we do* tiot think 
Aat Mr. 6. has exhausted the compass of these analogies* 
Keverthifcless the system is sketched out, and the merit undoubt'- 
edly belongs to him. We subjoin some further information re- 
specting it. 

Mr. G. reviews, according to these principles, the single 
parts of speech. The verb presents the fewest difficulties. We 
Cannot however, permit it to pasa unnoticed, that Mr. G. did 
not improve the excellent remarks of Buttmann, which explam 
the accentuation of the aorist so satisfactorily. To the review 
of the substantive, the essential rules following from the prin- 
ciple of the dialectical accentuation, (which may be termed the 
Attic accentuation) 2LXt premised ; however, says Mr. G., these 
rules have not entire^ prevailed, and in many instances, we 
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Davisio, ViRTUTE, IngeKio, et Erudjtione prje- 
STANTi SALUTfiM. — Such are bibliographers !'' The force 
of the valorous exclamation against bibliographs^ with which 
this quotation concludes, Mr. Moss should have endeavored to 
deaden ; and we are rather surprised he has not, since the mis- 
takes of Dr. Harwood have been pointed out more than once. 
He would then have left the reviewer, who had no object less 
at heart than that of correcting Dr. Harwood, the full satisfac- 
tion of reviling the '^ gens bibliographical' 

Before we pass on to another author, we may just notice a 
reprint of some of A. Maio's discoveries in Ciceronian litera- 
ture. 

" ■ oratt. pro Scauro, pro TuUio, pro Flacco partes ineditae cam 

schol. ad orat. pro Scauro item inedit. invenit A. Maius, cum emend, 
suis et commentt denuo edidenint Andr. G. Cramerus et Car. Fr. 
Heinricbius, 4to. Kilise, 1816." 

Dion Cassius, (page 406.) 

'' It is to the bonor of Reimar's edition of Dion Cassius, that Person 
thought it one of the best edited books he knew.'' Vol. i. p. 272. of 
'< Memoirs, &c. &c. by L. M. Hawkins,'' 8vo. London. 1824. 

P. 41K Mr. Moss says: In 1817. M. Maio published at 
Frankfort a work said to contain a '^ pars hactenus desiderata" of 
D. Halicarn. We can bring forward an earlier edition, which 
seems to have better claims as the editio princeps of this re- 
covered portion. '^ Dionysii Halicarnassei Rom. Antiquitatum 
pars hactenus desiderata, nunc denique ope-codicum Ambrosi- 
anorum ab Aug. Maio restituta. 4to. Mediolani. 1816." 

P. 516. Zach. Bogan's work deserves more honorable men- 
tion, as is evident from the words of a writer, whose disquisi- 
tion itself richly merits a place among the commentaries, &c., 
on Homer : we allude to '^ An Examination of the Primary 
Argument of the Iliad, by G. Penn. 8vo. London. 1821." 

** Treatises have ' been written to collect the numerous instances oi 
those points of resemblance (of manners and maxims, which Homer 
exhibits with those recorded in the Bible); but none of them with more 
laborious research or better success than the little work entitled *^ Ho- 
merus 'Efi^ai^m,** in which the learned and pious author has thoroug;hly 
attained his object; which was to show, not what some speculative 
writers have attempted to deduce from that resemblance, that Homei 
must have been acquainted with our sacred volumes ; but the undeni- 
able fact, of the close kindred that subsisted, in the age of Homer, be- 
tween the prevailing conceptions and modes of expression of Asiatic 
Greeoe, and those of the historical times and places of our Sacred Scrip- 
tures." pp. 218—19. 

The title of this work of Bogan's, as given by Mr. Orme in 
his Bibliotheca Biblica, pp. 51 — Q, is as follows : '' Homerus 
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for instance, which of the two suggested rules, a, or b, got the 
Bscendancy. The elucidations of Mr. G. every where evince a 
deep etymological knowledge of the Greek, a qualification abso- 
lutely necessary for such an undertaking. 
* The development of the views which directed the accentua- 
tion of the adjectives, does not in like manner claim our appro- 
bation ; it is obviously too incomplete. - The illustrations of 
the accentuation in combined parts of speech, {where mention 
is made of the depression of the acute into the grape, also of 
the Crasis, Anastrophe, Procliticis, and Encliiicis) is, in every 
respect, deserving of recommendation. 

We trust we have given a general idea of Mr. Gottliqg's 
system, and have illustrated the fundamental basis of it, as also 
the importance and interest of the subject, by our previous re- 
marks. The task of Mr. G. was, to show that the Greek accen- 
tuation proceeded from the fundamental principle of the pri- 
mitive languages, (where accent is, throughout, a logical and 
etymological standard) and was modified only by the euphonic 
law of the number of three syllables ; that this system of accen- 
tuation, presented in the ^olic dialect, underwent a change 
'by the dialectical development of the language, which, however, 
neither divested the accent of its logical capacity, (which it loses 
in derivated langusiges) nor proceeded in an arbitrary way ; that, 
on the contrary, the tendency to point out by accent, the various 
shades and distinctions, which the radical notions suffered by 
modification and the progressive culture of the language, was 
the principlie productive of this second (Attic) system of accen- 
tuation ; that it is consequently the task of philological enquiry, 
to discover, discriminate, and arrange the individual analogies, 
which conducted and regulated that tendency, and, accordingly, 
its produce, the system of accentuation ; that, lastly, a successful 
investigation and exposition of these analogies, will at once af- 
ford a deeper knowledge of those essentia properties, which 
we call the genius of a language. These assertions, Mr. G. 
has, undoubtedly, proved throughout; the further aim of his en- 
deavors was, to delineate the system of the Attic accentuation 
itself; and after the excellent attempt towards this point, we are 
anxious to see the larger work, which, we think, will complete 
the system. 

L. SNELL. 



fetSy l.do QO]t tbiqk tbut Uie waot ean |>e adequately met, as (I un- 
derstand) the trade in this couQtry have endeavored to meet it, 
by reprinting the text of Drakenborch with the notes of Crevier ! 
This, I should conceive, must form rather a comical combina- 
tion ; and certainly, in several places, it will exhibit a text much 
inferior to Crevier's/' The volume, from which this extract is 
taken, deserves a place in the list of commentators, and critical 
writings illustrating Livy. 

Among the editions of separate dialogues of Plato should 
have been inserted : 

<< PhsBdon explanatus et emeodatus prolog, et annotatione 

D^n. Wyttenbachii 8vo. Lug. Bat. 1810.^ 

The reader will find a long account of it written by the editor 
himself in Miscellanea doctrina liber secundus^ 8vo. Amst, 

1811. pp.29— 109. 

Mr. Moss has not given many of Plautus's separate plays, 
and we therefore make the following extract from Osann's 
Auctarium Lex. Gr. (pp. 178 — 9), as it notices two of the 
Captivi, one of which is mentioned in a note ; the other is : — 

'* A prsestautissimo isto Neapolitano, Fr. M. Avellinio, cujus editio 
apnd exteros parum cognita,' Neapoli a. 1807 prodiit, firmarique deoi- 
que auctoritate editt. Cratandrise Basilese a. 1623. evulgatai, et alius; 
quaa (orma quarta vulgo dicta hoc titulo emissa est : Qnuin^nhir in hoe 
tibello fuattuor PlauH conuedut ; AmphitruOy AultUaria, Duo Captivi^ et 
Menachmi^ familiarihus annotationibus declorat<B, Ad calcem folii CLi. 
versi, qnod index sequitur, extant : ExpUcH commerdatio Jannis Baptigtm 
Pit Bononienm in Menachmos, In vigiHa Bartholomei, Ofiino IHESV 
undeeimo. Integrum editionis'hvjus titulum exhilmi, i^tbi, quantum 
soiam, accurate Dondum desoriptum.'' 

'^Porsoni Adversaria. Lips. Bvo. 1814. 148. An indispensa-^ 
ble book to a critical scholar, on whose table this volume ought 
ever to lie open." 

So says Mr. Moss ; but as the Leipsic reprint cannot boast 
much external beauty, he should, we think, have mentioned the 
English edition, which is a much greater ornament to a table, 
and has besides a portrait of the author. An interesting review 
or notice of this volume appeared in the Mus. Crit. Cantabr., 
Now 1., and would probably be more entertaining to many 
readers than the work itself. 



* ^'Nenovit quideiu qui Captivos Plauti nuper edidit, Jo. Bosscha, 
Trs^ecti ad Rhenum, 1817. Bvo., juvenis non sine laiide nominandus. 
Atqui in Italia ipsa liber ille Avellinii, viri cum hoc de litterarum genere, 
turn maxime de numorum veterum doctrina meritissimi, perrarus est, ut 
i^ud bibliopolas frustra percuiicter«." 
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P. 84. Apuieins« Leidae, 4to. 1786. Oudendorpii. This 
'editioD has b^eo tompltt^; we quote ki confirnlaiioD a few 
words from Bergman's edition of Ruhnken's life, and fais note 
on them. 

** Reliqua Ap^uieii pars adbnc mscrimiscontinetar, anno 1790, quo 
hiec scribebat Wyttenbai^ius. Quam ejus brevi in lueem proditurse 
s^tti fecefaiBUs Opasc. Ruhnk. T. ii. p. 660. naper comprobairit even- 
tiis, reliqa^ lomni Oudendorpii apparatu anno superiore [1823.] apud 
Lucbtmansios, ri. veil, edito. Quo facto gratulari par est cum doctis- 
simo editori Joanni Bosscfaa, turn universae patriae, quae, classico vete- 
lis emditionis opere absoluto, suam sibi pristinam literarum landem 
egregie irindicatam vklit/' p. 469. 

P. 249- Callimachus. Londini. 8vo. 1741. Gr. et Lat. 
This edition, which die Glasgow editor discovers to have been 
b^ an '^ eruditissimo viro,'' and Dr. Harwood to be '' not infe- 
rior td any one of Callimachus/' was, we believe, edited bj 
Thomas Bentley, nephew of the mighty scholar. So much for 
a name. 

Cicero. With regard to the observations made on Bentley 
by Dr. Harwood, pages 340 and 345, we extract tlie following 
froaa the Monthly Review, 1808. vol. lv. p. 376. 

^ Dr. Harwood, in bis view of the editions of tbe Classics, bas the fol- 
lowing remarics : ** Dr. Davies was a very learned and judicious editor, 
and did not deserve to be contemptuously called JuoenUf as Dr. Bentr 
le| affects to style Inm in bis EmendalLiom»iuLCieerom§ Tusetdantu Qua- 
jftoaei.*^ (Article deero de Finibw.) On tbe 7\uculana,edit. Davisti, be 
adds : <<Only the editions of 1709 and 1738 contain Dr. Bentley *s Emen' 
daiioneiad Cieeronis Tuieulanas Qmestiones. Some illiberal and eon- 
temptuooB reflections of Dr. Beatley caused Dr. Davies, I suppose, 
not to subjoin them to tbe second and third editions.'' 

ThiM is the memory of the greatest of men exposed to insults 
by the absurd fancies of those who cannot or will not read their 
works. From the prefaces of those very two editions, it is evi- 
denty that Bentley withdrew his Emendationes, for the purpose 
of republishing them in an improved form, and in the mean 
tiam be comnmnicated a copy of the Tusculans, corrected 
throughout by himself, to Davies, who chiefly followed it in 
revising his text. This statement is made, and supported by the 
proper quotations in the advertisement prefixed to some impor- 
tant notes of Bentley, publibhed for the first time at Oxford, in 
1005, with Davies's Tusculans. 

These notes are an imperfect sketch of Bentley's Cura 5e- 
cunda ; which, as the Editor says, were never finished, in coi»- 
sequence of the loss of some important collations, — We had 
aikuost forgotten J uvenis: ^' Amicissijmo Juveni, Joanni 
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|NX>balMleiD textuB reeeoitonenii quod in Gommentario adolcicentibns 
scripto eximie coinnieiidari possit, perspicuam rerum ad quemque lo- 
cum pertinentiuDi oxplicationem, param suoaue Acriptore dignam dio- 
tionem, prudentem delectum anootationam illi lectoram classi idonea- 
rum ; deniqae laudes eas omnes, quibus Ernestii disoiplinaper Germa- 
oiam salvberrima faisse perbibetur/' 

P. 633. ''Lips. 8vo. 1802. Wblfii. An elegant and accurate 
edition." Moss. Where the elegance of this edition is, we can- 
not s^. Mr. Moss should haVe said that it was in four volumes; 
and that the two latter contained Isaac Casaubon's celebrated 
commentary, of which Burman speaks thus : 

" Licet exquisitae eruditionis plenissimus hie sit commentarius, ube* 
riora tamen praestare potaisset fir iosignis, nisi vita ejus variis migra- 
tionibuSy curis domesticis publicis ita fuisset agitata, ut nunquam liere 
adelaboranda soripta sua liquido et sereno animo potnerit vacare. 
Hoc in omnibus fere scriptis suis queritur, quae ineboata Tcrius quam 
perfecta dici possnnt, ut praeter caetera in bis in Suetoninm animad- 
versionibus ad Tib. xlv. ubi animum sibi non deesse, Tolnntatem etiam 
auperesse, sed etiam xai rl Afxi^tfAfo* semper bactenus defuisse, quod sua 
scripta prodere nimis festioanter cogeretnr, fatetur, et bine animadver* 
sionibus suis deinde appendiculam adjecit, et tandem Parisiis certiorem 
sedem et otium nactus anno 1610 auotas edidit suas in Suetoninm 
animadversiones.'' 

P. 676. ''Terentius. Bvo. Halas. 1811. Bruns. 25/' is men- 
tioned. This edition, which Mr. Moss will not procure at the 
Slum he is pleased to give it, is a very useful one, and contains 
D. Ruhnken*s Scholae on this author. They are included in 
the London reprint of Zeunius, a circumstance of which Mr. 
M. does not seem to be aware. A more full and accurate copy 
of these dictata in Terentium, was promised by Car. F. Hein- 
rich, but whether it has appeared or not we cannot tell. See 
Additamenta ad Th. Chr. Harlesii Br. Not. lit. Rom. — scrip- 
sit Carol. Fr. H. Klugling. 8vo. Lipsiae. 1819. p.!21. — We 
may observe that the date of Baskerville's editions should be 
1772. 

These volumes are by no nieans free from typographical 
blunders, and considering the nature of the work, they were, 
perhaps^ to be expected and excused; but as Mr. Moss states 
it to have crept through the press, they are far more than there 
ought to be. He gives 145. as the price of Porsoni Aristo- 
phanica in one page, and in the next I65., though this latter 
may perhaps, like the Eustalhius which he mentions, be '' a fine 
copy.'' D'Arnaud's Animadversiones are sometimes charged 
three guineas, and sometimes three shillings. 

The hyperbolical and vague opinions of Furhman might have 
been omitted without lessening the value of the Work. So much 
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attention need not Ksve been paid to foreign translations ; and 
then die authors at the end of the second volume might have 
redeifed an equal share of attention with the rest. We were 
rather disappointed, on our first perusal of Mr. Moss's volumes^ 
at not finding an account of the late editions of the Classics; 
or of the later volumes of those left unfinished ; but of this de* 
feet we anticipate a delightful supplement m the forthcoming 
volumes of Dr. Dibdin. 



NOTICE OF 

The PROPHECY of EZEKIEL, concerning^ 
GOG UE, the last tyrant of the Church ; his invasion 
of ROSf his discomfiture and final fall ; examined^ 
and in part illustrated. By Granville Penn; 
.12mo. pp. liv, + 175. et Supplement, 28. 

This is enis of the most extraordinary attempts at prophetical 
illustration, that we have ever seen. The Christianas Survey, 
by the same author, contained some bold positions, and speedily 
produced a controversy, which the preface to this volume is in-> 
tended to meet. As that subject, however, is foreign to tbd 
body of the work, we shall confine ourselves to the single pro* 
pbecy of £zekiel ' discussed in it, although we cannot promise 
our readers to lead them to any very satisfactory conclusion. 

The prophecy commences thus : — " Son of man ! set thf 
face against Gog, the land of Magog, the chief prince of Jlfe- 
shech and Tubal, and prophesy against him,^*'' — By the LXX« 
this passage is rendered, Fcoy, apx^vra Pds, Mscrix, xal Oopik, 
Gogue^^ the chief of Ros, Aleshech, and ThobeU Thus, though 
the Hebrew Wr\, when used as an appellative, signifies head, 
or cAie/*, the Jewish translators considered it here as a proper 
name, Ros. '' St. Jerom, not finding any such proper name 
among the families and nations mentioned in the genealogical 
parts of the book of Genesis, ventured precipitately, on that 
ground, to question the truth of the ancient Greek interpreta- 
tion, and chose rather to assume the word ros, for an appellative 



> C xxxviii, xxxix. ^ Ezek. xxxviii, 2. 

' The o in r<^, observes Mr. Penn, is long, as in go ; which can only 
be reudered in English by subjoining the mute vowels ve. p. 9. 
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nottn ; and bib interpretalioDy established in the Latin version 
of the Scriptures, 4ias universally prevailed throughout the West- 
ern churches.'^ ' S^^mmachus and Tbeodotion consider it as a 
proper name* And after investigation, Bochart thinks it a geo- 
graphical term, with which Micbaelis agrees, as well as Arch- 
bishop Newcome/ in his translation of this prophet. 

Having adduced thesoi and other authorities, which appear 
conclusive, Mr. Penn supports his decision by an examination 
of the words Meshech and Tubal. These are fairly demon- 
strated to be Moscow and Siberia^ whose capital is named 
Tobolsk, from the river Tobol. It is remarkable, that in Eze- 
kiel's prophecy against T^re,* Tubal and Meshech are de- 
scribed as trading in brass, copper abounding in Siberia. ** And 
tbus the three denominations united in the prophecy, point out, 
with equal capacity and conciseness, those widely extended re- 
gtooa, which, at the present day, we denominate collectively, 
tlie Russian Empire/'' 

This question being decided, anodier arises immediately. 
Our translation reads, Gog, the land of Magog, '' but the 
sentence, when duly and critically examined, rejects that inter- 
pretation altogether; since Gogue, the individual in question, is 
described as ' o/'the land,' that is (by a construction, common 
td the Hebrew with the Greek tongue) ' Sovereign qf^e land' 
of Magogue/'^ And the word cAt^ (MHK)) he proposes to render 
daud, as being derived from HIK3, to stir up, or ascend, a sense 
given to CTttfi) in several passages.^ The verse, then, according 
ta-Mn Penn, reads thus :*'GoQVE,qfthe land of Maqogv e, 
the cloud [or, invader f] of Res, Mosc, and Tobl." 

The terms Gog and Magog are not satisfactorily explained, 
but, being associated with Gomer in the sixth verse, must be 
referred to Europe. Josephus, indeed says, that Magog founded 
the MagogiB, whom the Greeks called Scytha.^ Mr. Turner, 
who has taken great pains to clear up the history ef these 
nations, considers the Scythians as the second wave of popula- 
tion flowing from Asia, or successors to the Keltic tribe, and 
therefore situated westward of Gaul.^ '' Eusebius applied the 
name of Magogue to the Celts, or Gauls: Ambrosius to the 
Goths ; the author of the * Alexandrian Chronicle ' to the ^- 
qmtatii, or inhabitants of the south-west of Gaul ; and the 



1 P. 15. * C. xxvii. 13. 3 p. 22. ♦ p^ 25^ 

s See Psahn cxxxv. 7. Jerem. x. 13. li. 16. Prov. xxv. 14. 

6 Aniiq. Jud. i. 6. 

7 IntriMluctioa to History of Anglo Saxons, fourth edition. 
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.Chaldean hiterpr^r to the Gerinonsi all lo4>k^d for Ibe Ma- 
gogue of Scripture in the west of Europe/' ' In Welsh^ Ma- 
pog denotes the land of Gog^ or kind of swiftness, a term not 
inapplicable to the Gaulish invasions : nor is it unlikely that a 
paranomasia would be used,< as Taliessin calls the Saxons 
AUmyn, not simplj as meaning Alemanni, but because that 
word denoted foreigners in a contemptuous sense. * 

Gogo, which Mr. Penn adroitly renders Gogue with Moreri^ 
is the name of the first Maire du Palais of the Franks, a per- 
sonage well known in mediaeval history. Being an Austrasian 
by birth^ he was literally of the land of Magogue. Thus France 
appears to be the land from whence Gog is to emerge. 

The objection which arises from the fifth verse, Persia, Ethi^ 
opia, and Libya with them, is resolved by Mr. Penn into a 
comparison, ibis, he observes^, is a very common form^ in 
which the particle denoting comparison is not expressed, but 
understood ; '^ and the comparison is only marked by the pecu^ 
liar relation established between the members of the sentence, 
.... The European nations are the proper objects of the pro* 

1>hecy ; the Asiatic and African nations are introduced as fami- 
iar patterns of illustration.'' The principal examples in whicb 
the comparative 3 is omitted, he adds, niay be found in NoU 
dius' Lexicon of Hebrew Particles, p. 358. See Exod. xix. 4. 
Jerem. ix. 3, ibid. xv. 18. xxvi. 18. Ezek. iv« 12.' . ^ 

In the sixth verse, we read of Gomer, and aU his bands, tie 
house of Togarmah of the north qtmrters, and all Ids bands. 
Here Mr* Penn has employed a great deal of learning tQ .pcotft 
diat the Gauls {Kelt^ and Galata) are the descendants of 6or 
mer,* 



* Pp. 4^—50. 

* Tiiriier's Vindicatroo of the Ancient British Pdems. — The word ma 
is now obsolete; Mam is the familiar form. 

3 Pp.97— 99. 

^ The folio wing table may be useful to the reader. See Genesis x. ai, 
.uipheth, eldest son of Noah. 



I ^ \ \ \ \ V 

Gomer Magog Madai Javan Tubal Meshech Tiras 

II ^see He- 

I rod. iv. «f .) 

Askenaz £Ushah 

Biphath Tarshisli 

Togarmah Kictim 

Rodanim or Dodaoim. 
For a minute investigation of this subject, see Wells's Sacred Geography. 
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The word Gomari, which Josephus applies to this nstion 
is almost ibe same in pronunciation with the British Cymry 
Mr. Turner has shewn the identity of the Cymry and Kimmerii. 
while such as prefer a more circuitous route, may arrive at th 
same conclusion by these stages : 

Gomari 



Kinimerii 
Kimbri 



Cymry (pron. Kumri). 
The word Galata comes from Calt, a Gaulish appellation 
which in the plural number, according to Dr. Gillies,' become 
iJeli (or, to mark the pronunciation, Kelt) ; the g is a chang< 
fiustained in the oblique cases : hence the word Gcr/Zt appears t< 
have flowed. 

- On Togarmah, Michaelis observes, that, '^ if Gomer denote 
the Gauls, Togarmah must denote some nation of the Gauls." 
This name is found in the Gallic settlements in Asia Minor (th< 
Trochroi), and is derived by Strabo from a leader of some suci 
name.^ Other coincidences are subjoined, which it is not ne 
cessary to follow. 

' Perhaps our readers have already anticipated the conclusion 
that the invasion of Russia is prefigured here. Succeeding 
events have assisted this opinion, as fully as the most sanguine 
commentator could wish, but there are incidental difficulties. Ii 
it satisfactory^ for example, to say that c. xxxix. v. 7, 9, 12, 17 
refer to believers in general ? Such, however, as insist on the 
accomplishment of the prophecy in recent events, are not adopt- 
ing a conclusion by any means rash ; and the book deserves. at- 
tention from every biblical student. Major Rennell had previ- 
ously explained these chapters by the Scythian invasion of Me- 
dia, ^ but his hypothesis required a dislocation of chronology tc 
be plausible for a moment; 



L 



■ Hist, of the World, from Alexander to Augustus. 

• Spiceleg. Geoe. Heb. Ext. p. 74. 
^ ' As the Greeks knew nothing of Keltic, we suspect the leader'i 
name to be merely an appellative, as LutaruUf who commanded the Gal' 
lie migration, is evidently the Urp^ surnamed Lbiyddog (or with thi 
mighiy AosO of the Triads. 

^ Geography of Herodotus, p. 111. 
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attention need not iurve been paid to foreign translations ; and 
then tbe authors at the end of the second volume might have 
received an equal share of attention with the rest. We were 
rather disappointed^ on our first perusal of Mr. Moss's volumes^ 
at not finding an account of the late editions of the Classics, 
or of the later volumes of those left unfinished ; but of this de- 
fect we anticipate a delightful supplement in the forthcoming 
volumes of Dr. Dibdin. 



NOTICE OF 



The PROPHECY of EZEKIEL, concerning 

GOG UEj the last tyrant of the Church; his invasion 

. of ROS9 his discornfiture and final fall ; examinedy 

and in part illustrated. By Granville Penn; 

.12mo. pp. liv, + 175. et Supplement, 28. 

JLhis is one of the most extraordinary attempts at prophetical 
illustration, that we have ever seen. The Christianas Survey ^ 
by the same author^ contained some bold positions, and speedily 
produced a controversy, which the preface to this volume is in^ 
tended to meet. As that subject, however, is foreign to the 
body of the work, we shall confine ourselves to the single pro* 
phecy of £zekiel ' discussed in it, although we cannot promise 
our readers to lead them to any very satisfactory conclusion. 

The prophecy commences thus : — " Son of man ! set tkff 
face against Gog, the land of Magog, the chi^ prince of Jlfe- 
shech and Tubal, and prophesy against him/'* — By the LXX. 
this passage is rendered, Fcoy, apxfivra Pcos, Mscrox, xal BojpiX, 
Gogue^^ the chief of Ros, AJeshech, and ThobeL Thus, though 
the Hebrew tt^*), when used as an appellative, signifies head, 
or cAze/*, the Jewish translators considered it here as a proper 
name, Ros. '' St. Jerom, not finding any such proper name 
among the families and nations mentioned in the genealogical 
parts of the book of Genesis, ventured precipitately, on that 
ground, to question the truth of the ancient Greek interpreta- 
.tion, and chose rather to assume the word ros, for an appellative 



> C xxxviii, xxxix. * Ezek. xxxviii, 2. 

' The in Tttry, observes Mr. Penn, is long, as in go ; which can only 
be reudered in English by subjoining the mute vowels ue, p. 9. 
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clauM in the edict, partlj quoted by CicerOi '^ 5f tabUlte testa-' 
menti non proferrentuTf^ gave uj> the temporary posBessioii of 
the estate to the claimant ; and 4th. that the Praptor remitted to 
this constituted possessor the usual obligation of giving security 
not to do any damage to the estate during the law-suit. 

In the passage in question, which 1. have just quoted, the 
word sponsiOf according to Menard, who seems to be right, 
is put for satisdatio: this is also the opinion of Ernesti, who 
has this note on the words of the text: '^ Non moves possessione, 
i. e. etsi non satisdet, quod qui recusabant possessione moveban- 
tur ex jure.*' 

I thus freely translate the passage. From the Edictum Ur- 
banum. In a contest respecting an heirship, if there is a pos- 
sessor, he shall not be bound to give security not to do damage 
duiing the action. What does it signify to the Pr»tor who is 
the possessor i Ought he not rather to enquire who deserves to 
be the possessor i Now, by the clause in your edict, because 
such a person happens to be the possessor, you do not remove 
bim from the possession even although he gives no security ; 
but you make no provision for delivering over the possession to 
tbe right person, should the other be found to be improperly in 
possession. Cicero here adds i ** Nmquam enim scribis, neqiie 
tu aliud edicto amplecteriSf nisi earn causam pro qu& pecuniam 
acceperasJ* Thus Out of two members which should constitute 
this chuse of the edict^ you insert one only ; which is a convin« 
ciag proof, that it was not composed for general purposea, bul 
for this particular cause* It is quite clear that the PrsDtor ougfai 
to have ^ven temporary possession of the estate to the Minu* 
cian family, who, a» next of kin to tbe deceased, were intitled tc 
it, by a law of the twelve tables ; and not to the claimant^ wb< 
4mly supposed himself the heir, but produced no will to provi 
bis title, and who, consequently, could have no just pretensvom 
to tbe estate. In this interpretation your readers will perceivl 
that 1 have differed toto coelo from Asconius, who, I say it witl 
due reverence, seems to me to have forgotten himself intirelj 
on this occasion. 

W. JD. 
Lancaster, Jan., 1826. 
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[Concluded from No. LXIV.'] 

737. ?ri; avdpQs iji' hoc] This senteDce was meant in one 
sense by Hsemon and understood in another by his father^ as 
appears from the context. Hsemon meant to say/ that the city 
was not deserving of the name, which consisted of but one 
citizen : thereby in^nding to insinuate that the tyrannical con- 
duct of his father would cause all the inhabitants of Thebes to 
forsake their country, Creon interpreted the words to signify, 
that Haemon judged that to be no city which was under the 
dominion of one man. In the former sense, the sentiment is 
the same as 

GG. R. 56. 00$ oviev l(rriv qSts ^vpyos cure vau^, 

epiiii.o$ avBpaov jxij ^vvoixoijyroov i(roo, 

742. hoi iixv^s icav varqt] Verbs of motion followed by Sicl 
with a genitive case signify, to be involved or engaged in the 
action denoted by the noun : here — '^ engaged in litigation with 
your father." • 

So Pboen. 9^. xoii mg tris dlxo$ j3^o-ffT«i h' of/xaro;. 
489* xa2 /t^ 81' l^6gag r^St koH f oVou jxoXcov. 

See than. 395. OE. C. 899. Or. 1361. Andr. 417. 
In the former part of this line Porson at Orest. 301. reads 
vai xaKitm for ^flcyxaxtoTt. But to this alteration SchaHFer 
objects, on the authority of Herman, who contends, Hom, H. to 
ApolK 14. that where the interjection c3 is used with a sub- 
stantive and adjectivej it is placed immediately before that 
word which is emphatic. " Qui cS olxTpo) Trotihg dicit, miseros 
alloquitur qui sunt pueri ; qui c3 Traihs olxTpol, pueros, qui suni 
miseri.'' if this be true, (2 ttolI xaxiore cannot stand here, since 
i xaxia-Te itcii would be required. 

CO Tfuyxaxiam^ xcii ^iXwv hot^idpi,. Hipp. 680. 

756. ^ouAsufbde] for SouXo;, the abstract for the concrete. See 
above, 320. 

758. oiXi^iBg ;] This must not be mistaken for kXrfiig verum, 
which is oxyton. '^AXridig interrogatively is the language of one 
who is astonished at a preceding remark ; and sometimes, as 
Brunck contends at Ran. Aristoph. 840., it conveys an ironical 
question : in Latin, liane ? 

QE. R. 350. "AKijiBgi ivviiroo ce too xr^gvyfiMU — is it so f 

Cycl. 240. "AXuiisg ; oux o5v xomdsis aog Top^ior' ioiv 

VOL. XXXni. CLJl. NO. LXV. C 
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See Suidas in the word "AXv^tsg. 

759' x^/^eov] Impun^ ; this is the comaion meaning of this 
participle, and xXoiloof is used as in v. 734. in the sense of o6 
f^alpmv, haud impune. 

CE. R. 363, *AW* ov TJ ^algoov 8iV 7« WTjftovaj 6^?»c. 

Phil. 1299. 'AXX o5 TJ x^k^^i ^ '^^ 6ffico$^ piXos. 
Aristophanes uses the verb y^lgoo in the same sense. 

Plut. 64. ^durof jAoi r^v Ay^iuyfrpa, ^aip^o'ef; In. And Equit. 
235. 

759' Seyvftd-fi^] Aj. 243. xaxa Zivvifyav ^isMff, 

766. »vv, 5vaf] The Chor. in CE. R. 1073. says : 
Ti woTf fiifirixev, Ol^lirovs, wr ayploi$ 

for mvvip read a vtjp, 

768. fpovilToo jxel^ov ^ xar' av$^'] Let him entertain prouder 
sentiments than those which are proper for man. ^goveTv pi^iyoi, 
signifies to be proud, as Phoen. 

778. Tfufirai tJ /x^ JaveTv] Here the iiifin. with the article in 
the accusative, is put for the genitive, as in CE. R. 1387. 

TO /41J 'troxXsio'ett rou/xov adXiov ^sfAag, 
But it must be remembered that the accusative of neuters is 
frequently found with verbs that regularly govern a gen. or dat. 
Pheen. 1 191. Herod, v. 101. Thuc. iii. 1. 

782. Of fv xr^/xoo-f] This passage has excited much discus- 
sion, various emendations have been proposed, and not much 
good done. The schol. says, ov yot,p yi^ovov avipanroov aXXoi xa) 
xrr^fuoLTwv ipwfjLtv : love is exercised by man not only towards 
females, but also towards wealth and property. Brunck trans- 
lates it pecudum vhceribus, as if the reading were xT^vstri. It 
may mean perhaps, who art found more peculiarly among men 
of property. 

783. [uuhMXCiii ifOLptictii] So Hor. Od. iv. 13. 

Ille virentis et 
Doctae psallere Chis 
Pulchris excubat in genis. 

785. ^oiruf 8' \jicip7s6vTioi\ 

786. iiypov6fjLOi{\ 

Omne adeo genus in terns bominumque ferarumque, 
VX genus aL>quoreum, pecudes, pictasque volucres. 
In furias ignemque ruunt: amor omnibus idem. 

Virg. Georg. 
7H7, Aa«v^T»v] Trach. 450. 

O^og yeip ApX^^ '^^i ^'^v ^f>S i^Affi. 
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' SmnethiDg We will add for future interpreters of ^epherf^ — 
Tbe junction of the two continents is evidently the scene of this ; 
and in order to understand it^ a knowlege of Hebrew, Persian, 
and Keltic, is necessary, to fix the localities. Few orientalists 
are Keltic scholars, and Mr. Penn does not appear to be much 
acquainted with, Gallic. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

[^Passage in Cicero.'] 

JVlAY I be allowed to lay before your readers an attempt to 
illustrate a passage in Cicero, Act i. Lib* ii« in Verrem, which, 
I feel convinced, must have tried the patience of some of them i 
Should my attempt, however, be deemed a failure, I shall feel 
great pleasure, in seeing this passage more satisfactorily cleared 

: I may just observe that I have followed, in some measure, 
die interpretation of James Menard, whose commentaries are 
subjoined to the edition of the Orations by Graevius. A per- 
son of the name of Minucius dies intestate.: his property by law 
devolves to the Minucian family ; some one, whose name is not 
igiveo, lays claim to the property, in consequence of supposing 
;himself the heir, by virtue of a will of the deceased, which, it is 
believed, had been destroyed, or concealed. But not content 
with commencii^ an action for the estate in the usual manner, 
Arst per litem vindidart^m, and afterwards, by the action dejure 
4ominii^ he applies to the Praetori whom he bribes, and who, 
in consequence, inserts this clause in his ediUum urbanum, for 
the express purpose of favoring the claimant. '' Ex Edicto Ur- 
bano .*: Si de herediiaie ambigiiur, si possessor, (sic cum Ernes- 
tioi interpunge et intellige) sponsionem non faciei.^* Cicero 
adds : '* Quid id ad Praetorem, uter possessor est? nonne id quaeri 
oportet,'utrum possessorem esse oporteat ? Ergo quia possessor 
est, non moves possessione ; si possessor qon esset, non dares." 
!Now in order to understand all this, it appears to me necessary 
to keep the following circumstances in view : 1st. That the 
whole passage respects the temporary possession of the estate, 
during the law-suit ; 2d. that the claimant had applied to the 
Prsetor for temporary possession ; 3d. that the Praetor, by the 
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826. oTiviis] Firm or firmlj adberit^ : so Eur. fr. Temeo. 2. 

827* Trerputoi fi>Jiaroi] See the story of Niobe in Ovid*s 
Me tain. 

Agathias has written an elegant epitaph on her : 
'0 TV(ufio$ o3ro; ivlov oix ixjn vexuv* 
'0 v«x^f o3ro^ Ixro^ oux S^fi ra^ov* 
'^AX' auTO^ auro) vexp^; Ioti xa) ri^og, 
833. xttTffuva^sO Consigns to the sleep [of death] : it is used 
in this sense Hipp. 562, voTfuo fovl^ KarevvoLo-e: so xoift(^a>^ 
soporem mortis induco, Hec* 477* 

Toiv Zehg afJi^^iTTvpoo xofjxt^ei f\oyiu(f Kpovliois. 
where Professor Monk would read xaraxoifi^, for the sake of 
the metre. 

837. roia-iv Woiiois] This is the reading of Brunck. He 
imagined that as the penult of 1(ro$ is short in the tragic writers^ 
it continued so in the compound Woiios, which Porson proves 
not to be true, Eurip. Or. 9* Besides we should thus have 
a dactyl immediately followed by an anapaest^ which Porson 
says^ very rarely^ Scbaeffer, never happens in an anapaestic 
system. 

838. YeXo»iMn] Antigone considers herself insulted, because 
the chorus had hinted at her as being dead, ^iipi^hfot, v. 836. 

845. S0oi$ T tvagpi,iTOu] A similar epithet is applied to 
Thebes, in Here. F. 467. 

857* S^oivQ-as a, Iftot jx. (tt. r. o. [Xeycov] . . . xXeivoi^ Actfi.] xX. 
Aafi. has the saoie reference to S^avcas iroryLOtj, as Ijxoi has to 
i^au(roi$ fMplfjLvas, Matthise, p. 549. 

859. targos TpwoXiorov oItov] If these words be correct, they 
must be taken parenthetically, and governed by \iyoo or xaroi 
understood, as they cannot be made to depend on e^avaas, 
which always has a genitive case after it. 

883. '^Ap' TcTT , aoiBoi$] Literally, Do you know whether one 
ought to say that no one will put an end to her chauntings and 
lamentations before she dies ? Creon, enraged at the continued 
wailings of Antigone, insinuates that there will be no end to 
them, and therefore orders them to take her away. 

897. ev IXttiV* rp6<pot>'] Read IW<riy. The tragic writers, 
though they sometimes make long by position syllables short 
by nature, yet prefer to keep them short ; so that three examples 
will be found where they are short, for one where they are long. 
Where a word ends with a short syllable followed by another 
beginning with two consonants such that the short syllable may 
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continue sbort| Porson says Orest. 64. that there is no instance 
of undoubted authority, where it does not remain so. He 
therefore recommends the insertion of the paragogic v, where 
such lines occur as — 

ireipUvov ifjiti ^^ j^^p) vugt^ams rgifuv* 
905. ov yap ttot* av] The wife of Intaphemes. Herod, iii, 
] 19. alleges the same reason for rescuing from death her bro- 
ther in preference to her other relations. 

^il jSaoiAeS, avtjg fiev jxoi av aKXog yivoiTO, 8i Saffuov liiKtu, Tteii 
rixva aK\a, el roiura afrofiaXoifji^r itarpos Se xai [Jt^f^rpls oux en /ttu 
fyioVTcoVf oSeX^eog av aXXog ovdivi rpoTrep yevono. 

909. xariavovTOs] sc. row frporegov ir6<rio$. The genitive of the 
participle frequently stands alone without a substantive, where 
the subject is easily seen from the context. See Electr. 1344. 
Thuc. 11. §. 60. 

917. iksiCTpov, hnjfjLivMoVj o5re tou yajxou ftl^oj] These three 
expressions only convey one idea, namely that Antigone was, by 
her being put to death prematurelyi deprived of marriage ; and the 
repetitions are only used>in the language of querulous sorrow, 
to excite a greater effect. Polyxena in Hec. 4l6. complains 
similarly — I die 

avujx^o^ avunivaiosf cSy ft' e^pviv rvxtt^iv, 
Hipp. 547. rav jMrCV Oly^aXfa, 

^ooXdv, SfyyoL \ixTpeoVf 
uvav^ov TO 7Fp)v xai ayuft^ov. 
In Electr. Soph. 49^. St^^xrp* eivvfjL<pa yoLg ivifia 

fji^MUpovcov yafMov dpuXX^pLoS*. 
The terms here used are in a different sense from these of An- 
tigone^ though there is the same repetition. 

919. 4 Ua-^gog] For the use of the article here and v. 9^2. 
see above^ v. 3 1 . 

926. iraiivTs$ . . . ^jxop'njx^f^] The plural masc. applied by 
Antigone to herself. This is an instance of Dawes's canon. If 
a woman speak of herself in the plural number, she must use 
the masculine gender ; and if she use the masculine gender in 
speaking of herself, she must also employ the plural number. 

929. avljxeoy . • • piva)) The same figure is found above, 
V. 136. 

sTSTTVtfi ^valg i^ilaraav avi^v. 
931. TOWTfiOir roTtriv ayot)<ri\ rouroov sc. Ivfexae — on actount of 
such conduct, i.e. if she will not cease from her violence. 
There is need of the paragogic y with ayovci, since the c-uya^ia 
laid down by Bentley as prevalent in anapaestic verse, requires 
that the last syllable of every anapsestic line should not be (what 
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is called by grammarians) common, or indiiFerently long of 
short. The (ruva^eia however does not apply to the versus 
paroemiacus. And that the last syllable of ayouo-i cannot be 
made long before jSpa^ur^ro;, see above^ v. 897* 

938. deo/ re fruTpoyevelil Oeoi is here, and very frequently else- 
where, used as a monosyllable. Herman re^ds ieol TruTpoyevsis 
r, the words as they stand militating against his canon, that an 
anapaest never immediately follows a dactyl in anapaestic metre. 
For the same reason, in 

941. T^v /3a<nX/5a t^v] is altered by Schaeffer to Trjv ^aviT^v 

TIJV. 

jSao-iX^' ^ ^oL(rl><£iOL — ^o^. * I^iy^vslct. Hesych. 
94^* ola Trpo^ oTcov] The repetition of olo^ in the same sentence 
is almost peculiar to the Greeks, and gives great strength to 
the passage where it occurs. 

Soph. £1. 752. of ipya, lqa(ru^ ola ysLyyltv^i xuxi. 
Ale. 145. ^Sl tXyiiiov, olag oloc aov aiiapraveig, 
Trach. 1046« x\6ov(r e^p^^a rao'^e ^vii^opag, fl?Mt, 

oivaxTO$, oioiis olo$ wv eXuvvsrat, 
See more instances in Monk's Alcestis^ 145. 

944. Juviu$'] Hot. Od. iii. 16. 

Inclusam Danaen turris ahenea 
Robustseque fores et vigilum canum 
Tristes excubiae munierant satis 
Nocturnis ab adulteris. 
The story of Danae is related in Apollodorus, lib. 2. 

945. aXAa^ai] *A\KiTTeo, in its original meaning, signifies, 
to change, and here Danae is said '^ to have changed the light" 
for darkness, to have quitted the light. In Hec. 481. the 
chorus says, that she changed the chambers of death for slavery, 
or escaped the chambers of death : 

955. ?ew%9)j §' ofyp^oAoj] This son of Dryas was Lycurgus. 
Homer mentions the offence committed by him^ but not the 
punishment here alluded to, subsequent to it. 11. Z. 130. 

Ovdi yoip oule ApiavTog ulo^ xpurepos Avx.QO§yog 

Arjv ^v 0$ pa Seoiaiv BTrovgavloKnv egi^ey* 

"Oj WOTS ftaivojxlvo/b Jicovuo-oiO riirivois 

Seve xar* iiyiieoy Nv(rr[iQV* oil 8* ajxtc vd<rai 

OuaiXu yjxiLCAi KUTs^evav, xrn itvipofovoio AvKovgyot) 

Scivojxgyai jSouwA^y*' • ... 

Kal fjnv TU^Xov iir^xe Kpivov iralf, 
966. TTocpd Sg Kuavieov . • • c3 9rai.] This very difficult passage 
defies a verbum verbo translation, on the supposition diat the 
text is corrects Brunck renders jSo^ea^ as if it were jSopsa the 
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Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Love rules the courts the camp^ the grove^ 
And men below and saints above : 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
Eurip. fr. Antig. 17. ^/2 'trai Jiwvvjg, w^i^us [leyagieos 

Aemg re, $vrjToi$ y' ouSajuta)^ uvoo'ToiTog 
And fr. Phaedr. "Egoog yap ivlpag ov ftovou; evepxerat, 

ov^* OLV yvvouKug, oCKXa x,ai decDv avco 

xa) T0v8' cLwslpyeiv ou8' 6 vayxparrig (rievei 
Zevg^ oiW* UTretxei xa) ii\oov eyxXlverai. 
Eurip. Hipp. 1272. 

See also Senec. Hipp. 273. and Eurip. chor. of Hippol. 527. 
788. (^gufijxoj] This and other verbal adjectives govern the 
same case as the verbs from which they are derived. So in 
Plaut. Aulul. 

Quid tibi ergo meam, me invito^ tactio est ? 
Plato Apol. 17. ri Ijxjj TO) dew vnrjpe(rla — because vtrripsTw 
governs a dative. 

diiepieov he av$gooirot)v'\ iiri is here not in the sense of itcsa-Ti — 
but the preposition — nor in the case of mortals of a day. 

793. avlqSov ^iva^iLOv] This is the poetical manner of saying 
viixog ^vvalf^oov av^paov. Below we have icJ /xarpaai XixTpcov arai 
— which means arai [Larpmctiv ya[/,cov ... 

So Horace Od. i. 31. Premant Calena falce quibus dedit 

Fortuna viiem — 
for premant falce 

Quibus fortuna dedit Calenam vitem. 

807. roiv veaTav oSov] So Ale. 626. 

irpoo'LvaT e^iovo'av yorariiv b^ov. 
And Trach. 876. jSejSijxs Avuiveipa tyjv Travuora'njv 

odoov a7ra(ra)v, 

808. veaToihe feyyog] So Polyxena complains in Hec. 411. 

ovTTor aviig^ aXXa vvv 7r«vu<rT«Ta, 
'Axrlva xvxXov 9* ^X/bu 7rp0(70\(/0|xa<. 
Before Ajax kills himself. Soph. Aj. 857. he says: 
xa) Tov h^pevTfiv "HXjov irgoo'evvi'jreo 
7rav6(rTarov hvj, xovttot avhg Sarepov. 

See Ale. 208. 
813. oSfl* vfievaioov] ** Avriif^^ogy a.vvii,ivaiog oov pJ e^p^v rup^eiv. 

Hec. 4l6. 
818. xeviog] Hiding-place: the form xsvipi^aov occurs in the 
same sense at the commencement of the Hec. 
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1011. xotKumtis . . . TTiiueXrii] Of enveloping fat^ of the fat 
which enveloped the limbs of the victim. Here xaXwrrig has 
an active signification, though in general verbal nouns in imf 
are used passively. 

Trach, 445. oo-t ei ti ra *fji>m Tuvigt, T^ia tJ yoV«p 

Ai](^9eyriy fUfMnog elfn . • . 

So that if I were to blame. 

Hec. 1 1 17. Stottto; 0^ i^ TpmxYjs iKuo(rea>s . • . 

Being suspicious of the capture of Troy • 

iEsch. Prom. v. 890. rolg vg^otpa-tois XTtJjroij 

mcTiSf rivftO'O'fioy x^ipi vvginfoov fiihog. 

See ^. C. 1031. Phoen. 2l6. Philoct. 688. 

1021. ouS' o§vis flucr^/xouf avopf^oi^hl ^ag] This line has neither 
csesura nor quasi csesura. Such lines occur more frequently 
in ^sch. than in the other tragedians. 

IE. R. 758. Vi Zev, ri [/loi igaa-cti fiefiovXeutrM Tregi ; 

1022. ^e^oore$] This is an anacoluthon ; the plural partici- 
ple being referred to the singular Sfvis, because ogns is taken 
in a collective sense. 

1028. a-xenornr* 6<p\Krxivsi] Incurs the imputation of folly. 
^OfXilv .and 6(p\Krxetvetv in prose writers govern a genitive, in the 
tragic writers generally, and in Euripides always, an accusative 
of the imputation incurred : &iuiiloiv ofXijo-ofiev, Hec. 527. and 
aiiuitav 6f\Krxavei, Med. 

1050. Tov iavovT hvixTavelv] To kill the dead over again, or 
in addition. 

1034. av^pis ToOSfl] avijp He is used by a person speaking to 
designate himself. 

1038. ''H?i8XTgoy] properly signifies amber : but Eustath. 
Odyss. J. p. 1483* says that Sophocles had used the word in a 
bold manner to denote gold; Sardis being situated on the 
Pactolus, which was famous for its golden sands. But it is 
difficult to imagine that Sophocles would use both ijKexTpov and 
^pv(riv in the very same sense in two consecutive lines. 

1084. ToiaOra <rou] The order of the words is — wa-re Tojonjj, 
a^ijxft roietvra TO^sv/xara cov xapiius iupiop Xvwel$ yap. 

Hec. 603. TotoLvra f/iv ^ vovg iTO^suasv ftarijy. 

1086. Twv (Tii] T&v is here used for m — the article for the 
relative, as 1035. avpaxrog upJiv el[i\ toov vval^yivovf, Valckenaer 
at Hipp. 527. had edited ipcos, eposg og xar ofAfidToov. — to the 
manifest injury of the metre, which evidently requires the article 
6 in the sense of the relative. This usage is common in 
Homer, and not unfrequent in the tragedians. 

Sept. Theb. 36. cxoTrobg ^i xuydi xoti xarovTrjpas (TTguroti 

mfi^oi^ rovg frsirotioi [iyj fuoiruy oSoi. 
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See also Hfpp. 468. Pers, 150. Bacch. 712. Trach. 730, 
47, 381. (E. R. 1379, 1427. CE. C. 304. Agam. 535, 983. 
Of the Attic writers, the tragedians only use the article for the 
relative^ not the comic and prose writers — and these only in the 
neuter and in the oblique cases. Matthias G. G. p. 4£4. But 
the latter part of this remark seems to be contradicted by the 
quotation from Hipp. 527. on the opposite page. 

1087. cS wai, au 8* rifioig cifroiye 'Trgos dofMv$] When a person is 
suddenly addressed in the Greek tragedies and other composi- 
tions, with or without the interjection oi, the noun is placed first, 
then the pronoun, and afterwards the particle. 

Orest. 1063. IluXi^f cru 8* ^jxTv toD ^^vou yevou fipufieug. 

lies. ^Epy. 210. '11$ If or coKimirris Tgijf, ravva-hregos ofviq. 

'i2 nipcrif (TV 8* ixove dixris, 

10&9' yymTqif€iy] Verbs which indicate a perception by 
means of the external senses or the understanding, take after 
them a participle where the Latins would use the accusative 
and the infin. mood. But where the result of those verbs is fo 
be expressed, then the Greeks also use the infin, as here : 

Thus — yiyvwcrxeo Si^ro^ dav — 1 ktiow that 1 am mortal. 
ytyvoxTKo) Qetvelv — I know how to die. 
i. e. how to die is the result of the knowledge. See v. 472. 

1093. a/t^ijSaXAoftflci rglxoi] 1 cast around my own head 
white hair, in the strict usage of the middle voice. 

Ibid. EX fteXa/vij;] Propert. iii. 5. 

Atque ubi jam Venerem gravis interceperit annus, 
Sparserit et nigras alba senecta comas. 

1098. 6uj3ouX/a$ 8ff(] For the different governments of Iii and 
yjp^, see Porson. Orest. 659. £u/3ouX/«j vqi^, and in the fol- 
lowing line Ti 8ijra SsT 8g(xy, would not be Greek. 

1 102. TceA hxels frcupeiKaim] These words would generally 
denote, And do you seem to submit^ or yield ? But here the 
context requires that Ijxe should be understood before ^ageixa- 
isiv, and the passage translated, And do you think that 1 ought 
to yield i 

In Eurip. Hec. 756. warijg viv IfeVe/xrJfsv, hppwlm ictveiv. 
His father sent him outof tlie country, fearing that he (Polydo- 
rus) should die. 

1103. (ruyTl|xvouo:i] Angl., are concise with, or quickly cut 
down. The schol. explains it by (run'6[/.co$ xaToix6TtTov(ri xcn 

1105. ii6Xi$ (lev, xagllas 8* e^i(rraiJMi to 8gay] Brunck finds 
great difficulty in this passage, and proposes to read the two 
lines thus : 
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is called by grammarians) common^ or indiiFerently long of 
short. The (ruvi^etot however does not apply to the versus 
paroemiacus. And that the last syllable of ayovct cannot be 
made long before j8p«§uT^Toj, see above, v. 897 • 

QSS. $eol re TToiTpoyeveii] Beot is here, and very frequently else- 
where, used as a monosyllable. Herman reads ieol Trarpoyevei^ 
r, the words as they stand militating against his canon, that an 
anapaest never immediately follows a dactyl in anapaestic metre. 
For the same reason, in 

941. rrjv fiua-iXt^x t^v] is altered by Schaeffer to t^v ^aanXr^v 

TIJV. 

jSacriX^" ^ PoL(r(Xeia — So^, 'I(^iyeysla* Hesych. 

942. oI« wpos olm] The repetition of oh; in the same sentence 
is almost peculiar to the Greeks, and gives great strength to 
the passage where it occurs. 

Soph. £1. 752. oF epya igicas oIol Xayp^avet xaxa. 
Ale. 145. ^Sl rXrifiov, olotg oloc oov aiJi^apraveis* 
Trach. 1046. x\6ov(r' e^pi^u racrSg ^viiL^opoi$, fl>iai, 

avaxTOSf ^^^^S ^^S oov eXavvsrat, 
See more instances in Monk's Alcestis, 145. 

944. Javiu;'] Hor. Od. iii. 16. 

Inclusam Danaen turris ahenea 
Robustaeque fores et vigilum canum 
Tristes excubiae munierant satis 
Nocturnis ab adulteris. 
The story of Danae is related in Apollodorus, lib. 2. 

945. aXXa^ui] 'AWaTToo, in its original meaning, signifies, 
to change, and here Danae is said *^ to have changed the light" 
for darkness, to have quitted the light. In Hec. 481. the 
chorus says, that she changed the chambers of death for slavery, 
or escaped the chambers of death : 

955. fyix^Ji ^' o^v^oXos] This son of Dryas was Lycurgus. 
Homer mentions the offence committed by him^ but not the 
punishment here alluded to, subsequent to it. 11. Z. 130. 

Ovds yoip ov^e Apiavrog ulo; Kpurepos AvKOOgyog 

Ar^y Y^v 0$ pot fieoTatv evovguvloKnv Igi^ev* 

"0$ fTors pi^aivofi^eyoCo Aio>v6(roiO rlif^ycts 

Seve xotr* y^yoAzov Nvo'rfm' ai 8* api^tt vaffoit 

OviriXa yjxyi^eAi xarep^euav, xitt' otvlpofovoio AvKougyov 

SeivofjLsvoti /SouwX^yr . . . 

Keil fjLiv Tu^Xov ejijxe Kpovov waif. 
966. TFupa 86 Kvavemv . . . c3 volI.] This very difficult passage 
defies VL verbum verbo translation, on the supposition diat the 
text is corrects Brunck renders jSopeaf as if it were fiopsa the 
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See Hes. " Epy, not) ' Hii.eg, Diogenes Laert. book 1. relates 
that Chilon tHne philosopher being asked what God did^ an- 
swered^ that ra ftsv v^viXoi roiveivovVf ra hi raireivot v^fovv. 
1160. xett fjiMVTig ovh)f\ So Aj. 1436. ovSe)^ fx^ivrts 

1166. OTav frpoiaoa-iv uy^pe$ . . » l^^v rourov] Mark here the 
transition from the plural to the singular under different cir- 
cumstances from those mentioned at 707. and 1022. 

1173. refivacriv' ol ii Kwvres anioi icLviw] The plurals are used 
to increase the pathos, in the first case, (see Longin. §. 23.) and 
in the second to diminish the severity of the remark : reivaa-i 
refers only to Haemon, and ol KcovTi$ to Creon : with iuvelv the 
article tou is omitted. 

1175, auTo^eip] The context shows that auro^eip may sig- 
nify a person suffering an act inflicted either by himself or by a 
near relation. 

11 77. avTog TFpos attrov] By his own hand : so the messenger 
(£. R. 1237- announces that Jocasta had perished avr^ vgos 

1182. TToiiios] Porson. Phoen. 1362. makes wsp) understood 
before Traiios: the same construction occurs CE. C. 307. 

xXy»y (TOW ievp* afl^erai Top^u;. 
Indeed the schol. on this passage of the Antigone supplies 

Wipl, 

1 1 84. ova>$ ixoi/xi]y ivypiJuooy Trgoo'^yogos] That I might come 
to address my prayers : irpoa-fiyopos is also used actively with a 
gen. in CE. R. 1437. Snou x. r. X. 

1 186. avaa-voKFTOv iruXijj] And " I happen to be unfastening 
the bars of the gate violently torn open,*^ sc. through her im- 
patience to learn the cause of the lamentations raised by the do- 
mestics of her family. 

1194. iMiXii(r<roifji: . . . (puvoCfjLsf] See above 734. Here the 
change is from the singular to the plural. Hec. 730. 

1195. ogih ^^Xfiiet at)] Instances where the adjective pre- 
dicated of the substantive is put in the neuter gender, occur in 
almost every page of Greek and Latin : Trisfe lupus stabulis^ 
Dulce satis humor, Varit/m and mutabi/e semper fcemina, Virg. 

jdnvhv yvyai^iv al St* ddtvcav yovai, 
1197. vfiKeii] derived from v^ and bXsos pity, signifies, pri- 
marily, unpityfwg, and it is so used by Homer ll. F. 292. 

^H, xa) avi (rTOjxa;^ouj apvSov ripuB v^XeVyaXxaJ. 
But here it denotes unpitie(2, and likewise in OS. R. 180. 
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ffi>Ja Vi yMXa 
%§irat &vo(Kr»f0 

1 199' 'E^Uv] The ffoddeM Trivia, fttiotber name for Hecate* 

1£09« i^pM ^f] for i^f^i/Af fi^. It doeff not often happen 
that the gen« o( a mate* ot fern, if governed of a neuter adjective* 

Pbcen. IMO. o^ wp^HaXx^wrdft^a fioarp^x^^^f dfipi wapffttofp 
tor fioarpi^xj^ dfipctf irapf(lia» 

So ai«o V. IfUM' &vo>»fia r&v fiwKfvptJiTm, for ri Ip^i ifoXfia 

CE. R. ^1. Mwm n watim %M Ar ». ,fiv &¥ Inmifwtira, (ot 

xo$vo) vaTiff ti^uv iv ixwifuxirif* 

To tbi« form of con«tructton belongf tbe $trata viarum (or 
$trata$ mup of Virg. Mn. i. 4£2, 

1210. pi&\Xo9 io'aov] Thi« in an inftance of a double compu 
radve ; which, though not tolerable in our Unguage, i§ frequently 
found in Greek* 

Horn* IL II, £43. 'Pf(tr$go$ yap pi^iKKnv ^Aj(a$M$v 8^ in^i* 

SuppL of ^fcli. 287* imX>A¥ ipi^9fi^Ttpat 

Hec, 5S1 , luiKhAv ^ntrAvxipni 

Sept. Thtb. 670* fUfcXXw Mtxantpof, 

and Hipp. 487. pidXMv kKyiwf. 

lophon in htob* Eel. p. 173. ha« tbe extraordinary combination 
of f^XXov {^^oy. See the remark of Apolloniu« Alexandrinuf, 
quoted by Blomfield* Sept. Tbeb. 670* 

1214. 9mni\ Saly» is properly laid of a dog who wagf bif 
tatl^ and fawna upon hi« matter ; and thence it aignifiea blandirif 
valde arriderep to charm. See Biomf* S. Tbeb. 379* and 
Monk. Hipp* 600. 

122 U r^v fii¥ HfipLeuTTfiv] It iif i>aid of l^a^ra, Hipp* 778. 

/3«^A)f offK tr^ Urt til 
Fuytip Hptpi^a^roTf h fip'^x^tf ^pmip^* 
The commi««ion of fuicide by iiu«fi>en«ion wa« common among 
women. Joca«ta in CE. K., rhsdra in Hipp., Antigone here 
J>eianira in tlie Tracbinia;, Aniaia in Virg* ^n. xii* 003., are 
in«tance«. 

1242. r^ &fiw>Jav] Comjwre v. 1050. 

1240. iKwl(rtv ti fii^Mp^at] Fhoen. 407* 

Al y ixirlitf fii^KOvat ^DyiAoi* 

1255. fj yip ^ Af/fif] Hie fame pbra»e i« u«ed above v# 
771. 

1203. xratfivraf n xai 6af6rraf /3A«rovrff lp^>Jwi] The 



f 
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See also Hfpp. 468. Pers. 150. Bacch. 712. Trach. 730, 
47, 381. (E. R. 1379, 1427. CE. C. 304. Agam. 535, 983. 
Of the Attic writers, the tragedians only use the article for the 
relative, not the comic and prose writers — and these only in the 
neuter and in the oblique cases. Matthias G. G. p. 4£4. But 
the latter part of this remark seems to be contradicted by the 
quotation from Hipp. 527. on the opposite page. 

1087. fiS vol, au 8' vjiJiMs uTraye ^rgoj Wjxou;] When a person is 
suddenly addressed in the Greek tragedies and other composi- 
tions, with or without the interjection oo, the noun is placed first, 
then the pronoun, and afterwards the particle. 

Orest. 1063. nvXidyi, cru 8* ^jxTv too ^^vow yevou jSpajSso^. 

Hes. ^Epy. 210. 'Hg s^ut coxow-enij Tj^ijf , ravvo'lirregos opvi$. 

^n Uepcrif (Ti) 8* oixove dixrig, 

1089* yv(o Tgs^eiv] Verbs which indicate a perception by 
means of the external senses or the understanding, take after 
them a participle where the Latins would use the accusative 
and the infin. mood. But where the result of those verbs is fo 
be expressed, then the Greeks also use the infin, as here : 

Thus — yiyvco<rxco ivv^Tog m — 1 ktiow that 1 am mortal, 
yjyvwcrxctt iavelv — I know how to die. 
i. e. how to die is the result of the knowledge. See v. 472. 

1093. «jx<t><j8aXAoftaj T^fp^a] 1 cast around my own head 
white hair, in the strict usage of the middle voice. 

Ibid. Ix [/.eXalvvig] Propert. iii. 5. 

Atque ubi jam Venerem gravis interceperit annus, 
Sparserit et nigras alba senecta comas. 

1098. 8uj3ouA/a$ Sffi] For the different governments of lu and 
;^g^, see Porson. Orest. 659. EvfiovXlag vgij, and in the fol- 
lowing line Ti 8^Tde hi 8g(xy, would not be Greek. 

1 102. xol) hxels froLpeiKiteiv] These words would generally 
denote. And do you seem to submit^ or yield i But here the 
context requires that Ijxs should be understood before Trageixa- 
dsfv, and the passage translated, And do you think that 1 ought 
to yield f 

In Eurip. Hec. 756. ^rarjjg viv e^hefi^sVy oppoilm 6ctveiy. 
His father sent him out of the country, fearing that he (Polydo- 
rus) should die. 

1103. <ruyTS|xvou(ri] Angl., are concise with, or quickly cut 
down. The schol. explains it by (ruyTOjxa;^ KctTaxivTovo'i not) 

1105. iioKig (i,h, xagUag 8' e^i(rraiJMi to 8gay] Brunck finds 
great difficulty in this passage, and proposes to read the two 
lines thus : 
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tions contained in the Old Testament are to be considered as 
having a primary and a secondary meanings' and that while tb^ 
have in the first instance been fulfilled in some nearer event, 
recorded in the history of the Jews, they have received a farther 
accomplishment in more remote transactions, connected with 
the advent and character of the Messiah. On the other hand^ 
it is strenuously contended by their opponents, that the doctrine 
of a double aspect, as it is termed, of the prophecies in the 
sacred writings, is destitute of any real foundation, and that it 
is contrary to all the rules of interpretation applied to profane 
authors. According to their view of the subject, no prediction 
has more than one distinct signification, nor can it be con- 
strued^ without violence, to refer to more than one determinate 
event. 

To enter into a discussion of the merits of the question here 
stated, would at this time lead me to digress too far from the 
present inquiry; but I may be allowed to remark, that a refe- 
rence to the example of ordinary writers appears to be, in the 
case before us, by no means conclusive. The history, go- 
vernment and literatureof the Jewish nation must be regarded as 
indisputable exceptions to those which, as far as our knowledge 
extends, have ever existed in any other part of the globe. Every 
event, from the call of Abraham to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, formed an essential part of one uniform and comprehen- 
sive scheme which was gradually developed in the progress of 
ages, and which gave rise to a series of actions all allied to 
each other by the closest ties, and all conspiring to produce 
one extraordinary and magnificent end. Hence the origin 
among this people of different maxims of conduct from those 
which prevailed in other countries ; hence the singular construc- 
tion of their code of laws, and ceremonial of religion ; and 
hence the peculiarity observable in the design and form of their 
literary compositions. That in our interpretation therefore of 
the latter we should in some few particulars deviate from the 
rules adhered to in the explanation of works which lay no claim 
to inspiration, and which contain no prophecies professing to be 
divine, cannot be deemed inconsistent with a perfect regard to 
the principles of just criticism ; especially when the practice is 
attended by a clearer elucidation of obscure passages than any 
other means would enable us to obtain. 



' The same opinion is held respecting soroe of the prophetic parts of 
the New Testament, of which the subversion of the Jewish polity, fore- 
told in the 25th chapter of St. Matthew, affords a striking example. 
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See Hes. "Epy. xou^Hiuiq. Diogenes Laert. book 1. relates 
that Chilon the philosopher being asked what God did, an- 
swered, that ToL /xev uvl/>)Xa Tuveivovv, ra Is TOLireiva v^ovv. 

1160. xal fjiAvTig ovh)s] So Aj. 1436. ovh)s fi^ivTis 

raov fbeAXovrcoy ?, ri vpi^ei .... 

1166. OTay irpoico(riv otvhpeg , » , t^^v toutov] Mark here the 
transition from the plural to the singular under different cir- 
cumstances from those mentioned at 707. and 1022. 

1173. reivda-iv ol^e Koovrsg uirm iuvelv] The plurals are used 
to increase the pathos, in the first case, (see Longin. §. 23.) and 
in the second to diminish the severity of the remark : reivda-i 
refers only to Haemon, and 0! fcovTs^ to Creon : with iavelv the 
article tou is omitted. 

1175. avTo^etp] The context shows that uoToysip may sig- 
nify a person suffering an act inflicted either by himself or by a 
near relation. 

11 77. auTo^ vpoi axnoxi] By his own hand : so the messenger 
GE. R. 1237. announces that Jocasta had perished aurij irgo; 

1182. voLiloi] Porson. Phoen. 1362. makes irspi understood 
before 'Kctilig : the same construction occurs CE. C. 307. 

Indeed the schol. on this passage of the Antigone supplies 
vipl. 

1 1 84. onoo$ Ixo/jttijv euyfji,iToov vgo(rffyoqof\ That I might come 
to address my prayers : 7rpo(rfiyopo$ is also used actively with a 
gen. in CE. R. 1437. Svou x. t, K. 

1 186. ctvucrvuiTTOv %6\r^s] And *' I happen to be unfastening 
the bars of the gate violently torn open/* sc. through her im- 
patience to learn the cause of the lamentations raised by the do- 
mestics of her family. 

1194. jxaXSao-o-oijx' . . . (favou/xeS'] See above 734. Here the 
change is from the singular to the plural. Hec. 730. 

1195. ogiov yXYjiei ue)] Instances where the adjective pre- 
dicated of the substantive is put in the neuter gender, occur in 
almost every page of Greek and Latin : Trisfe lupus stabulis, 
Dulce satis humor, Varit/m and mutabi/e semper foemina, Virg. 

Aeivov yvval^iv ai $t' do^lvoDV yovai, 
1 1 97 . vri^se$] derived from v^ and e\60$ pity, signifies, pri- 
marily, unpityzwg, and it is so used by Homer II. F, 292. 

'if, xu) airo UTOiuayo^i kpvSiV ra/xe vijXlVyaXxw. 
But here it denotes unpitiet^, and likewise in (JE, R. 180. 
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I have here described ; and thus will the di£5culties alleged hj 
our adversaries be satisfactorily solved. 

The first quotation which occurs after the genealogy, is con- 
tained in the 22d and 23d verses of the first chapter :' — ** Mow 
ail this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying. Behold a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call bis name 
Eoimanuel." 

The passage as it stands in Isaiah with the context is thi^ : 
'' And he said. Hear ye now, O house of David, is it a small 
tiling for you to weary men, but will ye weary my God also? 
Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign ; Behold a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good. For before the child 
shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good^ the land tha( 
thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings." 

The entire prophecy has been differently explained by those 
who admit the propriety of St. Matthew's quotation ; and 
while some have considered it as solely applicable to our Sa- 
viour, others have regarded it as one of those predictions which 
were designed to be fulfilled first by some nearer^ and after- 
wards by some inore remote event. Both of these modes of 

■ In order to enable the reader to form a clearer judgment respecting 
these citations, it may not be improper to transcribe, first, the original 
Hebrew of each, next its translation in the Septuagint Version, and lastly 
the corresponding Greek text of St. Matthew. This, indeed, is the more 
necessary, as some of the objections are founded upon the discrepancies 
which subsist between the last and the two former, 

The first passage is quoted from Isaiah, vii. 14. 

Hebrew, 

Septuagint. 
St. Matthew, i. 23. 

r,(»yout'|X« 
e is observable that the Alexandrine MS. of the Septuacint hasV^fiy 
which agrees with St. Matthew; and that the Canibridge MS. of 
St. Matthew has nn\l<rti( instead of the common reading xaUaov<ri, It is 
a point on which there appears to be but little difference of sentiment 
unions those whose inquiries have been particularly directed to thb 
nulyict, thiit the writers of the New Testament have, in their quotations 
from the Old, generally made use of the Septuagint version, though there 
are somo plucos in whichi it is obvious, they consulted the original 
Hebrew. 
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ioterpietatioDi however, are liable io the objection that the 
wohole of the passage cannot without violence to the construc- 
tion be made to apply litierally to the birth of Christ. This 
difficulty is avoided by the explanation given by Dr. Kennicot ; 
and indeed the solution afforded by this distinguished Hebraist,' 
is entitled to the approbation of every candid inquirer. He 
niaintainsi and in this interpretation he is followed by Dr. Owen 
and other eminent divines^ that these verses of Isaiah contain 
two distinct and literal prophecies; the first relating to Christ, 
the second to the prophet's son. The foriner, (included in vv« 
IS, 14, 15.) which predicts the birth of the Messiah, is address- 
ed in die plural to the house of David, to assure them that, 
however discouraging the appearances of the present certainly 
were, they might look forward with confidence to the strict 
fulfilment of the promises made to their ancestors. And thii^ 
let it be observed, is the part which is cited by St. Matthew, as 
being alone suited to his purpose. The latter, that is, the 
prophecy expressed in the iSth verse, is applicable to the son 
of Isaiah^ whose name was Shear-jashub, and is addressed to 
Ahaz (in the singular), to operate as a consolation to him in 
the danger to which he was then exposed by the invasion of his 
dominions by the kings of Israel and Syria. 

Such then is the explanation^ of what has been termed by some 
an insuperable difficulty ; nor does it involve any thing inconsis- 
tent with the. nature of the Jewish prophecies^ or with the most 
correct views of the divine conduct.' 



' See a sermon of Dr. Kennicot on Isaiah vii. 13«16. preached before 
the University of Oxford, and published 1765, and which has now be- 
come scarce. 

* Whitby in locum, Owen's Modes of Quotation by the Evangelists, 
Abp. Newcome in loc. 

3 When there is a concurrence of opinion between persons who are in 
other respects decided opponents, we may certainly view this circum- 
stance as a strong confirmation of the justness of that opinion. Under 
this impression, I may adduce Mr. Michael Dodson, whose translation 
of Isaiah was published several years after that of Bishop Lowth, as 
coinciding (except in one or two particulars) with the explanation given 
bjr Dr. Kennicot of the prophecy in question. It has been a subject of 
dispute whether the word THaTyhy here signifies a virgin in its strict 
^ense. In the Septiiagint it is translated n irofOivo;; but in the versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, as appears from the remains of 
Origen's Hexapla, it is rendered by *i nay(c» It is plain by the use of the 
<irHcU both in the Hebrew and the Greek, that the word, as it occurs in 
Isaiah, is intended to be emphatkal ; and it is remarkable that the same 
term Tta73J7} is to be found only twice more in the Old Testament, and 
in both cases (as Dr. Owen observes) it denotes a particular and dis* 

VOL. XXXIII. CI. Jl. NO. LXV. D 
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■ By those, however^ who reject every iDterpretation iocoi- 
■fittent with a strict unity of sense^ or who think that no part 
?of the passage can admit of a literal application to the advent 
•of Christ, the words in question may be regarded as accifmmah 
^atedhy the Evangelist to the important fact he is there record*- 
ilig. And on this supposition, it will scarcely be denied that 
nothihg could be more likely to attract the attention or to 
ihfluence the minds of the Jews, for whose use this Gospel was 
more particularly designed, than a frequent reference to those 
writings, which they acknowleged to be inspired, and which 
formed an essential part of their devotional exercises. 

The second passage which demands our notice occurs in the 
4ixth verse of the second chapter :' '^ And thou, Bethlehem in 
'the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda; 
for Out of thee shall come a Governor who shall rule my people 
Israel/' It is admitted by our adversaries that this prophecy is 
applicable to our Saviour ; and the objection therefore, which 
they here advance, is not derived from this source, but is found- 
ed on the great difference which subsists between the text of St. 
Matthew, and that of the Septuagint and the original Hebrew. 
-It is true, indeed, that in the first part of the verse, where St. 
Matthew uses the expression Bethlehem in the land ofJudah, 
the Septuagint has this variation ; Beth/ehem, house of EphrU' 
iah. No importance, however, can be attached to this circum- 
stance, as it is rendered abundantly evident by a comparison of 
different texts in the Old Testament, that the terms^ Juda and 



taaariMaHaMiitaAMrinfaM 



tinguished virgin. In Genesis xxiv. 43. it refers to Rebekah, before she 
was married to Isaac ; and in Exodus ii. 8. to Miriam, the sister of 
Moses. In addition to these remarks, it must not be forgotten that 
when Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, and Irenseus in bis 
third book against Heresies, accuse the Jews of corrupting this passage 
in Isaiah (vii. 14.) they are speaking of those versioru which translate 
the word hO/Jf by uavtexn instead of nafBhoe, 

* I'his citation is taken from the prophecies of Micah, v. s. 

Hebrew 

K2r ^ '^1^1^ TTDTP ^^»n rrfrh -r3« nn-i9» onb-jin nm 

Septuagml. 

^01 l^iXtCffiratf ToD thin ilg Xfxoirc rw *l9'f«^X. 

St. Matthew, ii. 6. 

' Kal trbf Bt|9Xf S/tx, yr, *lwiaf tdiafjwf IXis^fo-ni tX iv roXg fiyifxicty *I«i;^* 1% ro»- y«^ 

* Thus in Genesis (x XXV. 91.) we meet with the following passage: 
^ And Rachel died, and was buried in the way to Ephmtdh, ^hich U 
Btthlekem.** The same place is called Bethlehem Judah in Judges xvTi* 
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Ephratah, as they occur in Ibe iostaoces before i|9^ pnly d^ 
Mgnate the same place. A similar observation may bp applM 
to the term princes here used by the £vaDgelistj wbiob i$ jp 
troth equivalent to the corresponding word thomwii in tbf 
Septuagint. There still exists a dilBTerence of more copsequeppe ; 
for the language of Micah^ *^ And thou Bethlehem £pbrat^, 
though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, 8qc." apr 
pears to be directly contradicted by the quotation of St. Mat- 
thew^ ** And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the 
least among the princes of Juda, &c/' This is unquestionably 
an inconsistency which requires to be reconciled ; and we acr 
cordingly find that the judgment of the learned has not been 
exercised in vain. The first mode of solving this apparent 
difficulty is that proposed by Dr. Owen, who considers it a^ 
evident from the Arabic version, and from Jerome's Commen- 
tary on St. Matthew, that the Septuagint originally contained 
tbe particle ft^ in this place. This supposition is certainly 
countenanced by the reading now extant in four Greek' Manu- 
scriptS) ft^ oAiyo(rToV ; and more particularly by the evidence 
afforded by several of the early Fathers. It is certainly not a 
little remarkable that in quoting this identical verse, tbe words 
of Justin Martyr are ou^afteu^ lAap^iVTij ; those of Tertullian, 
uon minima; of Origen, oux oAiyocrro^ ; and of Cyprian, ^zoti 
exigua. Hence it has been concluded by some critics that the 
negative particle (K7) nan, nequaquam, was by some accidaa|t 
obliterated from the original Hebrew, and that the Gr(Qek.was 
afterwards altered to render it coincident with the former. 

But there is another method of obviating the present objec- 
tion, more simple, and more satisfactory ; and that is, by reading 
tbe first clause of the prophecy in Micah as an interrogation. 
'*' Art thou too little to be among the leaders of Judah i*^ This 



7. *^ And there was a young man out of Bethlehem-judab, of the family 
of Judah, &c.^ Again, in the book of Ruth, (i. 1.) Elimelech, the hus- 
band of Naomi, is called a man of Bethlehem Judah ; but afterwards in 
the 4th chapter of the same book, when Boaz his brother married Ruth, 
and purchased Elimelech's inheritance, he is thus addressed, '* Do thou 
worthily in Ephratah.^ In the 1st book of Samuel, Jesse is called the 
Bphrathite of BethJehem-judah. 

The thousands of Judah, as Dr. Whitby obsenres in his note on this 
passage, and the princes of Judah, have precisely the same signification. 
The tribes of Israel were divided into thousands, and over each thousand 
was placed a prince or governor ; and therefore among the princes and 
among the thousands are synonymous expressions. 

^ Tlie Barbarini Ms., Pachomian Ms. Laud.K. 96, Ms. in Brit..MMS. 
t. B. 8, and Ms. in New Cdlege, Oxford. 
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- By those, however^ who reject every iDterpretation iocott- 
jittent with a strict unity of sense^ or who think that no part 
t>f the passage can admit of a literal application to the advent 
•of Christi the words in question may be regarded as aceomm&' 
"duted by the Evangelist to the important fact he is there record*- 
itig. And on this supposition, it will scarcely be denied that 
nothing could be more likely to attract the attention or to 
influence the minds of the Jews, for whose use this Gospel was 
more particularly designed, than a frequent reference to those 
writings, which they acknowleged to be inspired, and which 
formed an essential part of their devotional exercises. 

The second passage which demand^s our notice occurs in the 
4ixth verse of the second chapter :' '^ And thou, Bethlehem in 
the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of J uda; 
for out of thee shall come a Governor who shall rule my peo|Je 
Israel/' It is admitted by our adversaries that this prophecy is 
applicable to our Saviour ; and the objection therefore, which 
they here advance, is not derived from this source, but is found- 
• ed on the great difference which subsists between the text of St. 
Matthew, and that of the Septuagint and the original Hebrew. 
It is true, indeed, that in the first part of the verse, where St. 
Matthew uses the expression Bethlehem in the land ofJudah, 
the Septuagint has this variation ; Beih/ehem, house of Ephra^ 
tah. No importance, however, can be attached to this circum- 
itance, as it is rendered abundantly evident by a comparison of 
different texts in the Old Testament, that the terms^ Juda and 



tinguished virgin. In Genesis xxiv. 43. it refers to Rebekah, before she 
was married to Isaac ; and in Exodus ii. 8. to Miriam, the sister of 
Moses. In addition to these remarks, it must not be forgotten that 
when Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, and Irensus in bis 
third book against Heresies, accuse the Jews of corrupting this passage 
in Isaiah (vii. 14.) they are speaking of those versions which translate 
-the word HD/if hyftavicxn instead of frap^iwf. 

* I'his citation is taken from the prophecies of Micah, v. S. 

Hebrew 

K2r ^ iDD mw ^^»n nrrh n^ nnn9» unb'rr*2 rvix^ 

:bH^w^2btuvQmh 

Septuagmt. 

^ot l^tXtifftratf ToO thin iif Jtpx^vTa* row *l0-f«^X. 

St Matthew, ii. 6. 

* Thus in Genesis (x XXV. 91.) we meet with the following passags^ 
** And Rachel died, and was buried in the way to Ephmtdn, Which is 
Btthlekem,** The same place is called Bethlehem Judab in Judges xfii* 
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Ephratah, as they occur in the iqstances buforfi i|9» pnly d^ 
Mgnate the same place. A similar observation may bp applM 
to the term princes here used by the fivangelist, wbiob u ip 
troth equivalent to the corresponding word thausw49 in tbf 
Septuagint. There still exists a dilSerence of more consequ^qpe ; 
for the language of Micah^ '^ And thou Bethlehem £pbrat^, 
thatch thou be little among the thousands of Judah, S^" apr 
pears to be directly contradicted by the quotation of St. Mat- 
thew^ '' And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the 
least among the princes of Juda, &c/' This is unquestionably 
an inconsistency which requires to be reconciled ; and we acr 
cordingly find that the judgment of the learned has not been 
exercised in vain. The first mode of solving this apparent 
difficulty is that proposed by Dr. Owen, who considers it as 
evident from the Arabic version, and from Jerome's Commen- 
tary on St. Matthew, that the Septuagint originally contained 
the particle ft^ in this place. This supposition is certainly 
countenanced by the reading now extant in four Greek' Manu- 
scripts, fiij oAiyocTToV ; and more particularly by the evidence 
afforded by several of the early Fathers. It is certainly not a 
little remarkable that in quoting this identical verse, the words 
of Justin Martyr are ouduiJiw$ ehsn^la-Tti ; those of Tertullian, 
non minima; of Origen, oux oXiyoo-ro^ ; and of Cyprian^ noo 
exigua. Hence it has been concluded by some critics that the 
negative particle (VO) non, nequaquam, was by some accidaat 
obliterated from the original Hebrew, and that the Grieek was 
.afterwards altered to render it coincident with the former. 

But there is another method of obviating the present objec- 
tion, more simple, and more satisfactory ; and that is, by reading 
the first clause of the prophecy in Micah as an interrogation. 
'*' Art thou too little to be among the leaders of Judah i" This 



7. *' And there was a young man out of Bethlehem-judab, of the family 
of Judah, &c." Again, in the book of Ruth, (i. 1.) Elimelech, the hus- 
band of Naomi, is called a man of Bethlehem Judah ; but afterwards in 
the 4th chapter of the same book, when Boaz his brother married Ruth, 
and purchased Eliroelech's inheritance, he is thus addressed, '* Do thou 
worthily in Ephratah.^ In the 1st book of Samuel, Jesse is called the 
Bphrathite of Bethlehem-judah. 

The thousands of Judah, as Dr. Whitby obsenres in his note on this 
passage, and the princes of Judah, have precisely the same signification. 
The tribes of Israel were divided into thousands, and over each thousand 
was placed a prince or governor ; and therefore among the princes anil 
among the thousands are synonymous expressions. 

^ The Barbarini Ms., Pachomian Ms. Laud.K. 96, Ms. in Brit, jyitis. 
t. B. 8, and Ms. in New Ctfllege, Oxford. 
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mode of consiclering the passage, agreeably to the iSioni of 
noflt laaguages, implies the negation which we find*in St. Mat- 
thew, and prevents the necessity of supposing any alteration in 
Ae original text.' 

In the fifteenth verse of the same chapter of St. Matthevr, 
we meet with the following citation from the prophecies of 
Hosea : '^ That it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called my 
•on/'^ The verse in Hosea, in which these words are found, 
stands thus; '^ When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt.'' Our opponents here allege that 
this language manifestly relates to the dj^liverance of the Israelite^ 
from their state of slavery under the Egyptians, long antecedent 
to the time of the prophet, and therefore can have no connexion 
with the event to which it is applied by the sacred historian. 
In reply, however,, we may observe that some divines regard 
Israel in the original passage as the type of Christ, and in this 
case, the application is made with the greatest propriety to the 
antitype, m whom the declaration was strictly accomplished. 
Nor is it any objection to our considering the language of Hosea 
on this occasion as prophetical, that it refers to a fact which had 
happened long before ; for, as Dr. Owen well observes, '^ hoW 
frequently are David and Solomon introduced in Scripture as 
types of the Messiah, and that even long after they were de- 
parted out of the world f 

I am perfectly aware that this explanation will not satisfy 
those who deny the existence of types and antitypes, as well as 
of primary and secondary meanings, in the inspired writings^ 
By such persons the second mode of interpreting the quotations 
of the New Testament before referred to, will be found easy 
and natural ; and indeed in the present instance it is preferred 



* This solution has been adopted by Grotius, Olearias, Bp, Pearce, 
Dr. Campbell, and Abp. Newcome. 

* This quotation is taken from Hosea, xt. 1. 

Hebrew. 

Septuagint. 

St. Matthew, ii. 16. 

The variation of the LXX. in this place from the original cannot now be 
accounted for, except by admitting with Dr. Owen, that tlie text has 
been corrupted ; for it is observable that the versions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, exactly coincide with the Hebrew and St. 
Matthew. 



Biblical Crithhffi. &l 

Ephratahf as they occur in the iostances before i|9»pnly4^ 
signate the same place. A similar observaticin may be applM 
to the term princes here used by the fivangeJist^ wbioh if jp 
troth equivalent to the corresponding word thousw49 in tbf 
Septuagint. There still exists a difference of more copsequeppe ; 
for the language of Micah^ '^ And thou Bethlehem £phrat^, 
though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, S^fi" apr 
pears to be directly contradicted by the quotation of St. Mat- 
thew^ '' And* thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the 
least among the princes of Juda, &.c.'' This is unquestionably 
an inconsistency which requires to be reconciled ; and we acr 
cordingly find that the judgment of the learned has not been 
exercised in vain. The first mode of solving this apparent 
difficulty is that proposed by Dr. Owen, who considers it as 
evident from the Arabic version, and from Jerome's Commen- 
tary on St. Matthew, that the Septuagint originally contained 
the particle ft^ in this place. This supposition is certainly 
countenanced by the reading now extant in four Greek' Manu- 
scripts, jbL^ oAiyoo-ToV ; and more particularly by the evidence 
afforded by several of the early Fathers. It is certainly not a 
little remarkable that in quoting tliis identical verse, the words 
of Justin Martyr are oudotfji&s lAa;^/^!^ ; those of Tertullian, 
non minima; of Origen, oux oAiyocTTo^; and of Cyprian^ ^zoti 
exigua. Hence it has been concluded by some critics that the 
negative particle (K7) non, nequaquam, was by some accidea|t 
obliterated from the original Hebrew, and that the Gr(Bek was 
afterwards altered to render it coincident with the former. 

But there is another method of obviating the present objec- 
tion, more simple, and more satisfactory ; and that is, by reading 
the first clause of the prophecy in Micah as an interrogation. 
^' Art thou too little to be among the leaders of Judah i" This 



7. *' And there was a young man out of Bethlehem-judah, of the family 
of Judah, &c.^ Agahi, in the book of Ruth, (i. 1.) Elimelech, the hus- 
band of Naomi, is called a man of Bethlehem Judah ; but afterwards in 
the 4th chapter of the same book, when Boaz his brother married Ruth, 
and purchased Eliroelech's inheritance, he is thus addressed, '* Do thou 
worthily in Ephratahf In the 1st book of Samuel, Jesse is called the 
Ephrathite of Bethlehem-judah. 

The thousands of Judah, as Dr. Whitby observes in his note on this 
passage, and the princes of Judah, have precisely the same signification. 
The tribes of Israel were divided into thousands, and over each thousand 
was placed a prince or governor ; and therefore among the princes ao|l 
among the thousands are synonymous expressions. 

^ Tlie Barbarini Ms., Pachomian Ms. Laud. K. 96, Ms. in Brit. Mvi^s. 
t. B. 8, and Ms. in New Ctfllege, Oxford. 
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L, B» Awxtov Aifilov SePaarov 2otiAgrixfoti FaXfia cdhox^empog 
^amf) A 'lov^a Sifictar^. 

(1) Tifiipiog 'louXtog 'A^^etApos Xlvffi. 

nSuretff 'KfovoioLV votov(iis9og rov haiMv[eniJ h rm Trgoff^xom xaTa- 
tfr^fjMTi T^y voXiy iatoXavowrav rm iuepyeiruof ag i^u vofd rdhr 
&$fidaT6o9, xeii rod r^ Alywrrov ev ewrraBeta hayov^eof euKfiMg wrf» 
ftreh T^Tff EHyivla xa) Tpior^uylvrrji r&v vvw xaipSv eSieupLOvtetf ftif 
fiapvfoptiniif xatyalg xeA xai aUxoig elaTrpa$Ba'i, <r^&Of ^e 10 o3 r^^ 
viXBoog iirifii^v xarafiowfUivog vwo rm Ivruy^afirron xai xaet ixlywg 
xa) xarot ifX^ttif reovre h6aB8 t^a^yjivwrarmf xa) rSof ystopyodf' 
Toov T^y X^S^^f ft6f&^O|X0yfloy reig tyyiara ynopJfa^ hnipetagy o6 8i^ 
AiTTOV fiiv xoToL Tijy l/xouTOu Zufay^iv toL hrelyorra hravop6o6it,eyog, 
"hoc Sg ev9vyi,OT6pot wrra. eA^/^iyrf wagot rov hnkiivpavrog ^/Aiy exi 
ceorviplet rou vavrog av6payfraa9 yivoug, euegyrrov (nfieuTTOv auroxga" 
rofog roKfiiif toltb icplg coonipiaf xei tA 9pig oar^XaxHrnf, xa) ymof" 
xv^Ti ifi e^piffTKra toov vpog lijy upLerigeof ficnfitlcof ipcorroaVf vgoeYpa" 
^a oLVotyxaloog vep) kxeurrov toov mtSfi^ovpi.ivoaVy Z<ra i^errl ftoi xpifaw 
xa) vonlv. Toi Se pLelt^ova xeii Beop^eva T^g roS auroTLparoqog twapLsoog 
xoci pi^eyuXsloTiiTog avrcp SqAxocrov /xml ^oam iikifielag, Toanf ieSn Ta- 
imtHrapi,evco¥ eig tovtov to9^ nanwrw juupw rijy r^; ovxoupJmig 
cur^akHav. 

'^Eyvoov yap vpo varrog euXoyooraniv cHarav rijy trreti^iy ufioiy vwip 
TOti jil\ axovrag avi^itrovg elg TeXonelag ^ aXXag pLta^axreig^ ov <riri« 
xag Tragi to xotyov Uog TWf WeLpx^wv tc^g filav ayztrdai^ xai oti o^x 
Ihiytog ejSXarpf toL icpiyyLaTa to ifoXkohg carelgovg ovrag Ttig TOiavrt^g 
%qaypMT%lag ax^l^vai pur ayayxi}f^ mjSXijSgyTooy auTOi^ toov TrXoy. 
(2) howep xa) aMg oSti ^yayoy Tiva elg TsXanfelav ^ ftiVtfaxriy ovrt 
S^oo* eMaog touto avpi^fspeiv xa) Talg xvpiaxeCig rpij^oi^ tI piSToL tcpo^ 
tupLiag ixomag Trgaypi^anuwSau Toug (3) duvaToig. wsireia-pLOi ^i 
Srt ouS* eig to /xeXXoy axomrag ri^ cl^ei TeXwvag ^ pi4<rdooTag' oAXa 
Itapkifftwa^ Toig /SouAojEciyoi^ kxeva-uog Trpoipxe<r9a$, p^KKov Tipf rsoy 
TTpoTspoev hcapxfov cuivion ^mffieiot9 ^uKatra-cov, ^ rijy Tpi<rxoupSv 
Ttvog aZtxlav piApk^vapLsvog* 

"l^eiZii eyioi vpo^affet Tm ijipMcloov xa) aXXorgui &eyf la vapaxpy- 
fou^evot elg rs to (4) vpaxTogeiov Tivag vapilovaVy xoueXs i)3^ 
j^vXaxag^ lixa,ag h* o^to toSto e/vooy ayai^sSf /irar Ivaal vpa^eig 
TOOV laveioonf ex toov xnot^ovToav Jcri xa) /x^ Ix Tcoy (reoftarooy, erSyie- 
fo^ T^ rou 0co5 SePouTTOv fiovK^cei xeXsuoo puifieva rj toov tifpuxrloov 
wpo^iaret «apa^09^6kr9ai Trap* aXXav iaveta a p^^ auTig e^ oipX'^ 
^avela^, p^ Skaog xaraxXelea^al Tivag eXiv6ipovg elg ^uAax^y ^yri- 
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by many of those who consider both methods as equally ad^ 
tnissible. It is the remark of Bishop Chandler and of Arch- 
bishop Newcome^ that the phrase that it might be Jitlfilled, is 
sometimes used in a more popular manner, when any striking 
similarity is intended to be pointed out between a prophecy 
in the Old Testament and a fact recorded in the New. *' Its 
meaning here is (observes the learned prelate last mentioned), 
tliat the words which Hosea uses of the Israelites^ were appli- 
cable to an event in the life of Jesus Christ: and being verified 
anew in the transaction here related, the £vangelist accommo- 
dates them to his present purpose/'' 
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*Io6Xiog JiJlJi^^irpMg, SrgoLiviyog *Oi(reeog Or^fialSog. 
Tou 9re|x9$8VT0$ l^oi hariyft^UTOs wti xvglov riyiiMvog TifiigUv 
*JouXiou *A\6^ivipov TO uvrlyqafov uftlv xmira^oL 1v tilirtg coFoKoui' 
ijTf Tooy 9V6pye(rMV, 



1 Whitby in locum, Owen*s Modes of Quotation, Bp. Chandler's Vin- 
dication 01 Christianity, Bp. Pearce and Abp. Newcome in loc. It m^y 
be proper here to notice the objection of Dr. Williams and other writers, 
that thejlight of Joseph with Mary and Jesus into Egt/pty cannot be ex- 
plained so as to render it at all consistent with the other parts of the 
sacred narrative. It could not take place from Bethlehem, thev allege, 
because St. Luke informs us that after continuing there forty days, the 
infant Christ was taken to Jerusalem to be presented in the temple, and 
was thence carried to Nazareth ; nor could it be from the latter place, 
they affirm, because the slaughter of the infants executed by the com- 
mand of Herod did not extend so far, as it was confined to ** Bethlehem 
and all the coasts thereof." The whole of this difficulty, however, is 
at once removed by supposing, (and there is every thing to favor the sup- 
position,) that the stay of Joseph at Nazareth was short, and that after 
arranging his atfairs he returned to Bethlehem with Mary and Jesus, 
where they might have lived a considerable time before the arrival of 
the wise men. The circumstances, indeed, stated by the Evangelist, 
lead us to believe that an interval of some length took place between 
the birth of Christ and the actual appearance of the wise men. On the 
return from Egypt it was Joseph's design, we are informed by St. Luke, 
to go to Judaea (i. e. we may infer, to Bethlehem), but in consequence of 
the divine intimation, he went to. Nazareth. The argument therefore 
derived from St. Luke's silence respecting the flight into Egypt, t>r any 
change of place, cannot be allowed to possess any real weight, when 
opposed to the mass of direct evidence. 
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[ilctv [rekelv XgiroupYlav S^a) rig x^Afa»^.] ^roXXaxi; fuh nrei^i}r^' 
<r«r0 ^ ft' auri( $e ^uAa^'O'eo Arrs fti^Ssya rooy tyytvwv *AXi^aii^pi(ov 
ffl^ Kenovpylag X^^^^ iywiou^ 

MffXijcrffi S/ ftrOi x«i rug <ngoirnylag (uerei ^MXayKriAiv frplg roih' 
rtav iyx^'S'^^^^^ '^^^^ xaraoroiijo'Oftevoi^. xcAiXov Zi xeXcveo 6(raxig 
iwotfx?g iv adrov (12) r a a^iiy^^ tfieure xplvag awokio-M, furixirt 
ilg oiaXoyio-ftov iywiai. lav ^ V k&ig Svo ticotp^oi to adro Te^^on)- 
Tiirsg wri/' a-ttv 8/x)} xoXaareu^ tdriv ^ ffxXoyi(rr^^ 6 ra avr» tig Sme- 
Aoyt0'/xoy ^(12) iturepov 0^} fiijSey aXXo 7oio»y irXi^y mpyvguriiou 
TTpifousiv xarukBhcov kaura xou roig a)0<oig 'icpayiutrixoig iroXAol^oSy' 
^Itocrav exarviyM /xaAAov rwv \ii(oif xrtifiMroov ig [ifiii] frXsm r^ 
rfpi,rig mutcov aMjXcoxm^ [^] 810^ to xaS* ixurrov &aXoyto'fM9 r^ 
our^ irpayiAoTU elg xghiv aywiav to 80 muto xeii frsp) reoy iy 18/cp 
Xiycp ispoLy\MXW9 ayofMVcov T<m}jtci^ wre 01 ti xpAh axcXuli] ^ aTO- 
XuOijo'ffTai UTTO (12) ToD ncpig r£ lilw Xiym reraypifivou, firixiri 
e^tlvut ^irpwrop elcayyixXsiv xaniyopcp, jxijSff elg xglcw uyea-iai, ^ 0' 
TOUTO votri(rag uTragairriroog ^i}ftta>0^(rffTd(i. ou8ev yoip botm Tripag Twr 
cvxofayrr^lJi,oLra)¥ loiv ra, axoXsXufteva ayijTat eoog rig auroL xeiraxqlrf 
^8^ ^T6 T^g TriXeoog cr^^eSov aoixijTov yevopi^ivrig hoi to tX^o^ rav aV' 
xo(pivr(0¥, xa) wiffrig olxlecg avvrapaccoiuiviig. * Avayxadtag xeXevor 
lAv ftey ngj toov Iv 18/cp xart^opooVf c&g hig(p O'vm^opwv tlo-ayti uTti- 
tfo^y, ifagl(rTao'$M v% a^ow tov *(I3) vgoffeKrayyeiXavra Ivot 
fti}8e cX07vo^ ax/v8t;yo; jf. Ia^v 80 iS/co 6vo(mlu xartveyxwv Tgfi^ uirofe- 
(Tffi; ft^ £7080/^1}, ^jUri) Tri h^eivai aur<2 xartiyopelv, aXKoL to ^/xkhi 
A^ou Ti]^ f^Mctg uvoiXafi^fiiyea'dsLu iBtxooTurov yip Icrti woXkolg 
krayovra xiviivovg tnrep oio'iwy, xa) rrig fariTijxta^ auToy iietitayfog 
avmwQV elvM. 

Kai KaiiXov ^^hoatwo'OfMu rov (14) yvwftoya tou I8(oo X^yov 
"fy» roi xatvovoivfiivra wapoi rig roov vefiaurrm %^piTa^ (15) Ivop" 
tcoo'ciiLiyog frpoypa^feo [ifgog to pJWov rei T0X0(r^Oftffya. 

Tobg (ih l^]eX8yxiiyrag <rvxofavrag ig 0801 mpuopritreipLyiv, oiH 
ayvom 8* 01^ iroXX^y vpoviav voieio'di xa) rou Tijy^liyuffToy h e^aradeiet 
[8iaft0y0ty]r-l^ ^g [too"«ut«^] xopijy/«^ ^X""** ^^^ 0^) ^^^S '^^ W^ 
hrfivapi(0(raiii]V. 0V0Tup^oy yag ftoi ^roXXaxt; 0! xu6* oXijy Tijy xoopoof 

Jsmpyovvreg xa) hiy^Xaxrav Zrt xoXX^ xaivwg xarexpl6ii[(rav ej^^gta ^ 
XXa] nXiciiMra (nrixi xa) agyvpixa' xei oux 0^oy toT; /3ot;Xoft0yoi; 
0j%0p0O^ xaSoXixoy ri xaiyi^0iy TauTa '^aS xai ra roioura xaraxpU 
fiMra oix tin rvjV Ov^Paiia ft(^y[iiy> ou]8^ ttr) rovg vip^ Nopiobg ryjg 
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Tojig xarei yofioy'(rrpan]yoi$ ha et riva xoit¥m$ rjf fyyiora vevrasTela. 
7a [i^ti vgoTipov rskovfjLiva xa6o>ux6os ^ * ftagoix&$ ye/twy ^ TOira[f- 
;^i»y ^TOi ISifiorwv xarjcxpidij raOrse el^ r^v icgorifay ro^iv eafoxaTa- 
(rrr^a'aHn, icagimg axhm ri^v a^flc/nja-iv a xcA hc\ rhv SiaXoyio'/tov a;^- 
tevra ffx todi^ [Aoyionjgtcoy Mrnjo-ovo'iy* (17) '*£]«G(ra^ aurtxa 
vgoTipov xa\ r^v otfurpov t^ov(rlav twv exXoyiOTfloy i^oi to vavraf 
fltuTfioy xara^fif kw) r£ (18) wapaypaftiv avTOvs ickilfrra ix 7r[avT«f 
rm TiXfiojy If o3 cwtfiaivsv auroitg {liy agyvgll^eiriai r^yS* i47y(;9rroy 
ayieoTa.Toy yhio^at, xai w¥ rcls aurolg icagayyiKKn [Mfih t^ 6iuoicov ' 
K[oyum^gioo9 %a^ei\ypa^niv aXXov^ JAAore rw xat^Xou, "X^gii rw 
xptvM riv iifagxov* KeXem H xou roig frrparyf/oig fti]Sfy Tap* IxXo- 
ytarm furaXafi^vnv, x^ph ulfriyiia'Hog lijlag hragx^* ^oA of 
aAXoi ^ S^ TpayfiMTiXT^, hav ri iOpy^Saci rpitiSI^ ^ Tap^l ri Seoy igapa- 
yeypafirts, xai rolg Ihwraig earc^oo'ovo't Slroy aicrfrifiy^vav, xoLi roo-ou* 
Toy r/(rou(riy ei^ to $i]jE4C6(rioy. 

Tq^ aurij; xaxorep(ylag lo-riy ^ ?ri ^ Xsyoftsyij xata^ (rt;yo\piy ^af- 
ti)0'i$> ou vpog T^y ouo-ay *Avafia[(T9eog (lirgria-iv ygyofiivyf], aKXei vpig 
(riyxpicrtv itpxj^lag hipanf Tiywv *Avafii<ret [rf ovayj, ag yAy] t^$ oAi)-' 
tfi«^ ovSsy $0X61 Sixaiore^oy fflyai* 6af[povvTag ti ^vKSpi^eyog r^v X9^ 
pay ^ix»g oijxffiy xa} vpoivficog yBoopyiiv robg &v6piirovg, [vpoypa^n 
avayxamlg 2ti ippig to oKifiiig Tt^g ouo-i}; 'Ava^aa-etog xoi fiifipiypJv/^g 
[yrig xarei to xoiyoy &og, xaX] ov vgog avxo^avrlav rmv xarot, (ruvo^iv 
ifagaypafofi^iveov ^ affalrritng Sfo'Tai. lAv SI rig Ifs^syvtjf ^pffU(rafteyo; 
[exXoyiOT^^^ /SouAoftai toD aiii}Tiiii}/xsvou aJJToy Tpi7F\a<riov &7oS^(rciy. 
''Oo'oi jXffy yap I^oj3^0i}(ray ^xouo'ayrff^ Tsp) avapi.trpfia'eoog rr^g Iv T|f ' 
'il\f|0tvSp8fl0y [%»pa wgoj cvyxpiciv yeyijcroftlwj^ t?j ly] Ty MtygXatrp 
apxalag, elj V [|*W o«8gVoTf ff;^o/yioy xarriv^dhi, ft^ ftarijy ^ g^ijffi- 
^^coo'ay* oSti tij roX/x^O'ffi [x^pV ^©D lx'ap;^ot; TawTijy woi^crai]' 
TJy Ava^irffnariv^ ouTf hrag^pg hf]iri(riTai, (19)ft6y6iyyap o^siXei ra 
s0 aUovog air^ iixaia, 

Td Ss avTO JonjjXf Ttpi rcoy rofiovrfloy xaivfxmiyfiirrmv xai wep) rw 
dfXJAfloy vgoayevwifJMTcov &CTt otSpiv Ix* aJrcoy xotiy/^so-tai, Hep) 8 s 
Twy ^;^aioTcX[f looy xai (inrdailfi-nov lyxfi[|X6y»]y vpJiv alg [xaraxpoo^ 
ftffyoi oi vfayf/MXixoX ti hi[Ji^0(ri09 ouSsyo^] dvtio'aa'ai woTiXaxtc co[(ra6^ 
T»;] xXfoy xepi^xo]jij(ray xX^y agyvpta-fi^ov t&¥ Tpayft[«Tix]»[v] 
xai T?j T»[y lxAoyi]oT«y Iinj[p6/a^ irpofactv xariXtnov, Kaha^gt 
vt^acrrm ^AvroxpaTOpi ypa\p[oo xai ft€y]ioTa Tooy ^(AXcoy [xa]xfl^ autoT 
SijAcoo-flo f4oytt> Suva/4[ey(^] t^^ TOiaura oX[oxX^§]co; lxxoirr[«y. 
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[^]cBV awniflas ^ S[ii)]vf x^^ [wsfi^jpyourlct xa) irpoyoia [/emu]. 

^Eroui wpArou Avxioi> AifiUtJ^ JS'ouAvik/ou JHeeAjSa Kauraftog qrejSa- 
<rro6 mItox^^9S, 'J&v«f2 / J3. 



Traduction^ 

'^ Julius Deiii6triu8| Strat^gc; de TOasis de Thebes. 

'^ J'ai fait mettre sous vos yeux la copie conforme k roriginal 
da Dtoetqui m'a 6t6 adress^ par le Seigneur Pr6fet. Tibire 
Jules Alexandre, afin que vous le connussiez, et que vous pufs- 
siez jouir des avantages qu'il vous proniet. Seconde aoix^e du 
r^ne de, Lucius Livius Auguste Sulpicius Galba, Empereur, 
Fbaophi P% Julie Auguste. 

. '^ Tib^e Alexandre dit : M'appliquant autant qu'il ^tait eo 
nioi k maintenir la ville d'Alexandrie dans la situation la plus 
prosp^re et dans la jouissance des bienfaits qu'elle a r^gus des 
£oipcreur8, non moins qu'd procurer d TEgypte le bien-^tre 
qui la fasse se livrer avec z^le aux travaux qui assurent Tabon- 
dance, et la tr^s grande felicity des terns oil nous vivons, d Tabri 
i]e toutes concussions nouvelles ; d^s mon arriv6e dans cet^e 
^illeje me suis vu assi6g6 par les reclamations de tous ceux qui 
m'abordaient tant en particulier qu'en g^n^ral, aussi bieq les 
personnages les plus 6minens de la ville que les babitans de la 
campagne, qui tous se plaignaient des vexations r6centes qv'ils 
avaient endur6es, et me suis hat6 de redresser les injustices les 
plus criantes, autant qu'il a ^t^ en mon pouvoir. 

*^ Cependant aiin que reprenant confiance vous esp6riez tout 
de la part du bienfaisant Auguste I'Erppereur Galba, n6 pour, le 
salut du genre bumain, tant pour les chqses qui concourent i 
votre conservation que celles qui vous promettent des jouissanc^s, 
et afin que vous sachiez que j'ai 6ong6 i tout ce qui pouvait 
tendre d votre soulagemenf, j'ai r^dig6 des d^crets expr^s sur 
chacun des objets qui m'6taient demand^s et qu'il 6tait en mpn 
pouvoir de decider et d^ordonner^ Quant k ceux d'une plus 
grande importance et qui reinvent de la puissance et de \^. ma* 
jest6 imp6riale, je les ferai connattre avec toute v6rite au Prinpe 
kii*m&me : les bieux a3^ant rendu enfin, dans ces deroiers l^ms, 
le calme d Tanivers. 

'^ J'ai reconnu avant tout que rien n'6tait plus fond6 que la 
d^ mande tjtte vans m'avez adress6e pour que les iiafoitans ne 
fussent pas contraints, contre Tusage <:onstant des provinces et 
malgr6 leur opposition, d'entrer dans la ferine des Contribution?^ 
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oudma lesaatres fermeit qui ne s'acqaitteot pas eodtartes; 
•n mdoie terns qo'il m'a it6 dimoDtrli aue ce t/kwit pas ao 
mediocre prejudice pour les revenus de I'JStat^ que d'en confier 
la gestion k nne foule de gens inexp6rinient6a qu'on y trakiak 
par force et qui g^missaient sous ce fardeau. En consequence, 
je n'ai introduit ni n'introduirai d'autorit^ personne dans im 
ferme des inip6t8^ ni dans les autres fermes du revenu public, 
sacbant combien il importe au Tr6sor que ses int^r^ts ne soienl 
remis qu'& des hommes de bonne volont^, qui seront d^ignis A 
cet effet. Je suis persuade en outre qu'aucuo Pr6fet s^ Paveoir 
Ae contraindra personne de prendre de telles fermes, niab qu'il 
afiermera i ceux qui viendront s'oiFrir d'eux-mdmes, se conform 
niant plut6t d Tusage immemorial des anciens Pr6fets, qu'il ne 
sera tent6 d'imiter Finjustice passag^re d'un de leurs succea- 
seurs. 

*^ Puisqu'il est constant que des fonctionnaires publics, sous 
le pr6texte de Fint^r^t de TEtat, et parcequ'ils s'^taient fait c6der 
des dettes ant^rieures d leur administration, ont d6tenu plusievrv 
jiersonnes dans le Pignerarium, ou dans les dix autres prisons 
que j'ai su avoir 6t6 r^serv^es pour cet usage ; afin que les con* 
(raintes pour dettes s'exercent sur les biens et non sur les per« 
sonnes, ainsi que Fa voulu le Dieu Auguste, j'interdis que 
personne, sous ie pr6texte d'inter&t de FEtat, se fasse cider par 
autrui des criances qui dans le principe n^6taient pas lea 
siennes, et surtout qu'on puisse renfermer des hommes librae 
dans une prison quelconque, horniis les malfaiteurs, et qu'enfin 
Fon puisse d6tenir dans le Pignerarium d'autres personnes que 
les comptables du Trisor en d6bit. 

^* Pour faire ensorte que le nom de FEtat ne vienne pas trou- 
bier les transactions individuelles^ et que les Juges qui abusent 
de ce privilege contre tout droit ne viennent pas entravers lee 
actes soumis k la foi publique, j'ai public un d6cret expr^s sur 
cette mati^re ; car il m'a 6t6 d6montr6 plusieurs fois que dee 
magistrals ont essaye de faire annuller des hypothiques 16gale« 
inent prises, d'arracher par force des mains de ceux & qui on 
les avait rendus des fonds pr&tis par eux, de rendre caducs dee 
marches en reprenant les biens d ceux qui les avaient achetie ; 
le tout sous le pritexte qu'ils avaient contract^ avec des hommee 
redevables au Tr6sor de sommes pour lesquelles its avaient 
obtenu des d61ais, soit strat^ges, soit employes des finances, 
ou enfin tons antreft comptables de leur gestion envers le Tri- 
lor de FEtat. 

<* Je veux que tout risidant en cette ville comme Procurenr 
de FEmpereur ou Administratcur des Finances, qui soupsonne la 
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solvability d'un emplo^6 des contributions^ se fasse donner det 
gsrantiea de son d6bit, public que pereonne n'ait & contracter 
«vec lui, oil enfin prenne pour hjpotlt^ques les deux tiers de 
ses biens en les faisant enregistrer au bureau des archives pub- 
liques comme un cautionnement ; ensorte que ceux dont les 
debits n'ont pas ete garantis, dont les biens n'ont pas 6t6 inscrits 
aux hypotb^ques, puissent prater en prenant eux-m&mes une hy- 
poth^ue legale, ou recueillir des pr^ts ant^rieurs, ou m^me 
acheter^ n'etant engages ni par dette ni dans leurs biens, et le 
tout sans crainte d'aucun trouble. 

' '^Quaot aux dots qui sont 6trangeres aux maris qui les ont 
n9ues, le Dieu Auguste a ordbnn6 et par suite les Prefets, que 
la restitution en f&t faite par le fisc/ aux femmes dont le privi- 
l^e doit den^eurer inviolable. 

'' J'ai 6t^ 8olIicit6 relativenient k Texemption enti^re ou & b 
Induction de tribut des terres gr6v6es d'une redevance en nature, 
qui opt 6t6 conc6d6es avec cette faveur. On demandait qu'elles 
nissent maintenues dans leur immunity comme I'avait present 
le Dieu Claude ^crivant d Postume^ lors de la remise qu'il fit 
des dettes ant6rieures. Les m^mes personnes me dirent. qu'on 
avait prononc6 des condamnations (au paiement de la dime) 
centre des terres (provenant du domaine imperial) retroce- 
d6es par des particuliers dans Tintervalle 6coul6 entre les con- 
damnations de Flaccus et la remise de ces m&mes condamna- 
tions par le Dieu Claude. 

'< Puisque successivement Balbillus et Vestinus ont tenu les 
premiers quittes des 6ch6ances arri^r^es, je maintiens les deci- 
sions de ces deux Pr^fets^ qui en cela n'ont fait que se confor- 
mer aux ordres bienveillans du Dieu Claude ; ensorte que toutes 
ks sommes non encore pergues sont remises, etant entendu 
que les immunit^s, soit totales soit partielies, sont maintenues 
pour . I'avenir. Quant aux biens provenant du domaine de 
C^sar vendus dans I'intervalle indiqu6 et i. regard desquels des 
condamnations en paiement de dime ont 6t6 prononc^es, comme 
Vestinus a ordonn6 qu'ils fussent soumis aux taxes 6tablies, je 
coofirme cette decision, les degageant de toutes les sommes qui 
s^raient dues sur le pass6 et d6clarant que pour i'avenir ils 
n'aiirpnt d payer que les taxes ^tablies et communes. 11 est inr 
juste en effet que des hommes qui se sont rendus acqu^reurs. de 
biens dont ils ont pay6 le prix se voient demander comme k des 
tH^tayers du domaine la dime de leurs propres fonds. 

^' C'est une consequence naturelle des bienfaits des Empereurs 
que les natifs d'Alexandrie qui se sont r^pandus en £gypte 
pour y exercer une Industrie quelconque ne soient astreints a 
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ftutune autre prestation que celled de la ville« Or vous m'aves. 
aouvent demand^, et je vous accorde, que les Alexandrina ne 
puissent &tre assujettis & des prestations rurales* 

^'J'aurai soin que radministratibn des Stratiges soil reodue 
pour trois ans 'X ceux qui seront remis en charge apr^s la red- 
dition de compte de leur administration pr6c6deote« Mais je 
defends absolument que lorsqu'un Pr6fet aura jug6 une fois^ et 
qu'il aura prouonc6 la 16galit6 des actes cii6s devant lui^ on 
puisse les citer de nouveau. £t si deux Pr^fets de suite cot 
prononc6 de m^me, on devra punir le Receveur des Finances 
qui n'aura amend deux fois devant eux la m&me discussion quQ 
pour se donner ainsi qu'd ses collogues un mojen de profits illi- 
cites. Aussi plusieurs Magistrats ont pr6f6r6 se laisser d£* 
pouiller de leurs propres biens comme en ayant d6jd d6pens6 la 
plus grande partie> plutot que de voir k chaque nouvelle verifi- 
cation les mimes faits remis en question. J'dtablis la m^me 
r^gle pour les comptes k rendre de la part des agents du Tr6sor* 
£n sorte que si quelques-uns de leurs actes apr^s jugement bnt 
bbtenu ou sont dans le cas d'obtenir une decision favorable de 
la part du Commissaire de la Comptabilit6^ il ne sera plus per- 
mis au premier accusateur de porter plainte, ni on ne pourra re- 
produire la m&me instance, ou bien celui qui I'aura fait sera 
irrdmissiblement puni d'une amende. £n efiet il n'y aura plus 
de terme aux delations, si les questions une fois r6solues dans 
Pint6r^t d'un comptable sont de nouveau mises en discussion 
jusqu'^ ce qu'elles trouvent un condamnateur ; lorsque d6j4 la 
ville est devenue d6serte par la multitude des d6]ateurs> et que 
chaque famille en est troublde. 

^'J'ordonne expressdment que si quelqu'un accusant des Agens 
du fisc introduit {'instance comi'he preuant fait et cause pour un 
tiers int6ress6, il soit tenu de faire comparaitre ce tiers accusa- 
teur avec luij afin qu'il n'6cbappe pas au danger de la proce- 
dure. S'il introduit trois instances en son propre et priv6 nom 
sans prouver ses accusations^ non-seulement il lui sera interdit 
de se porter accusateur, mais on lui prendra la moitid de ce 
qu'il poss^de. Ce serait en eifet une souvcraine injustice qu'ap- 
pelant sur plusieurs le danger de perdre leur bien, il f&t enti^re- 
ment i Tabri d'une peine pecuniaire. 

'^ Je reviserai enti^rement le tarif des perceptions du Trdsor, 
afin qu'ayant r6form6 toutes les innovations qui ont eu lieu 
contre les intentions bienfaisantes des Empereurs, je les fixe 
pour Tavenir." 

(Aux Employes des Finances ou aux Ale:;^andrins.) 

<' J'ai chftti^jusqu'ici comme je le devaisleshommes qui ont 
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:^ reconnus faur d^nonciateurs; mais reiidant jiislice 4 fai 
puret6 de job intentions pour la pro8p6rit6 de TEgyptCy et pour 
voir renattre I'abondance dans un pays qui vous procure de n 
grandes ressources, j'ai r6gl6 ce qii*il m a 6t£ possible de faire 
pour elle. En effet les cultivateurs r6pandus dans I'Egypte 
m'ont souvent repr^sent^ et m'out donn6 la prenve, que des 
condamnations d la dime ou d'autres contributions tanten grains 
qu*en argent, avaient £t6 prononc^es contre eux contrair^ment 
aux anciennes institutions, et lorsqu'il n'est permis ^ personne 
tfinnover^ ni6ine pour all6ger les' taxes, les condamnations de ce 
genre se sont r6pandues non-seulement dans la Tb6baide et les 
Nomes 61oign6s de la Basse Egypte, mais aux portes mfemes 
de la ville et dans la contr6e dipendante d'Alexandrie et le 
Nome Mar6otique. J'ordonne d cbaque Strat^ge, dans son dis* 
trict, que si pendant les cinq derni^res ann6es des perceptions 
inusit6es, soit particuli^res soit g6n6rales, ont 6t6 ordonnles au 
prejudice des nomes, des cantons, et mdme des particuliers, ik 
r6tablissent les choses sur I'ancien pied, en arrStent la perception, 
et enfin lors de la verification des comptables la fassent disparat- 
tre des rdles. 

** Ayant r^prim6 d^s le principe la licence sans mesure dels 
percepteurs, qui au dire g6n6ral se permettaient d'eifacer sur les 
rdles les sommes qui y 6taient pr6c6demment inscrites pour le 
tribut, de mani^re i. s'enrichir en jettant le trouble dans toute 
I'JE^ypte, je leur enjoins de nonveau de ne se permettre aucuoe 
rature sur les doubles de leurs livres en aucun lieu, en aucun 
ieais, en aucune niani^re, d moins d'une decision sp6ciale du 
Pr6fet. Je defends aux Strat^ges de s'inimiscer en quoi que ce 
soit dans les alterations d'^criture des livres des perceptenrs 
sans le commandement particulier du Pr6fet ; et si d'autres em- 
ployes des finances sont d^couverts avoir effac6 des somni^ 
precedemment inscrites, le tout faussement et sans autorisatioil, 
Ms payeront aux particuliers tout ce qu'ils en avaient extorqofi, 
it de plus verseront au tr6sor une sonime pareille. 

*' C'est encore par une pr^evarication de la m^me esp^ce qu'on 
a exig6 la perception dite moyenne, qui ne se r^gle pas d'apr^ 
la mesure veritable de Tinondation, mais d'aprls la moyenne 
proportionnelle de la mesure ancienne de quelques inondations 
avec rinondation pr^sente. Or com me rien ne parait plus 
juste en fait de mesure que la v^rite evidente,et voulant '-^pirer 
aux habitans la confiance n^cessaire pour quails occtipeot pai- 
siblement le pays et se livrent avec z^le aux travaux de Tagn- 
culture, je decide que la percef>tion se fera d'apr^s I'^tat exact 
de rMottriatiooet retendoe des terres 8obmefg6e8,commedecou- 
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tetde ef non smvuit^ la sopercberie des substitutions d'-6eritur6, 
if apris Ia mesure moyenne de rinondation. -Si quelque per- 
cepteur est convaincu dlmposture k cet ig^rd, il payera au 
tresor le triple de la somme touch6e. 

^' Quant fL ceux qui out iii alarm^s en entendant parler d^un 
nouvel arpentage qui devait avoir lieu dans le territoire d'Alex- 
andrie pour le nnettre en rapport avec I'ancien arpentage du 
Nome M-^n^la'ite, quoique Ton u'ait jamais port6 la chatne sur 
le. terrain, quails cessent de concevQir des id6es d^pourvues 
da vraisemblance. Personne -n'osera ex^puter sans Tordre du 
Pr6fety et Aucun Pr6fet ne permettra qii'on fasse cet arpentage ; 
car ce territoire doit conserver des droits acquis de terns imm6- 
iDorial. J 'en dis autant de toutes le^ innovations et Creations 
semblables, pour qu'on.ne puisse pas en introduire d6sormais. 

.<' Pour ce qui est des anciens imp6ts et des anciemies fernies 
dont vous &tes cbarg^s^ et dont les employes des finances abusetit 
an point que sans augmenter en rien les ressources du tre- 
sor ils font naitre des causes de richesses pour les receveurs et de 
vexations de la part des percepteurs^ j'en ^crirai k C^sar Auguste, 
£aipereur ; je lui ferai connaltre le plus grand nombredes autres 
abus comme pouvant seul complettement les d^truire. 

'^ J'ai fait publier les .pr6sentes afin de vous donner la preuve 
de ma constante sollicitude ct pr6voyance pour votre bien-Stre. 

f* L'an premier du r^gne de Lucius Livius Sulpicius Galba 
C6sar Auguste, Empereur, le douze du mois Epiphi/' 



(1) Tib^re Jules Alexandre, Pr^fet d'Egypte, auteur de ce 
d6cret, est un personnage assez connu dans I'histoire pour que 
sous ne soyons incertains ni de son origine ni des principaux 
actesde sa vie. Trois auteurs contemporains en parlent : Jo- 
seph, Tacite, et Su6tone. lis le nomment uniquement Tib^e 
Alexandre, supprimant le noni intermediaire de Jules, qu^il pa- 
ratt n'avoir port6 que pour indiquer une sorte de clientelle de la 
fatnille da Dictateur, lequel au reste n'avait point laiss6 d'h6ri- 
.tier de son nom. Mais les Strangers ad mis au droit de bour- 
geoisie prenaient ordinairement un patron parmi les grandes 
^miUes Romaines, et tel etait Alexandre. Juif d'origine, natif 
d'AIexandrie, oik une nombreuse colonic de cette nation existait, 
lilJa faveur des privileges dont ils faisaient remonter Torigine a 
Alexandre lui-m^me, que les Ptolemies maintinrent ou m6con- 
nurent successivement, qui depuis la reduction de T^gypte en 
province Romaine iprouv^rent sous Caligula une attaque dont 
le r6cit circowtanci^ nous a 4ti traosmis par Philon dans -son 
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aoibassade vera Cains C^sar, et k laquelle ils 6chapp^Dt par 
la mort dii Tyran. Cette colonic de Juifs avait un premier ma- 
gistral nomm6 Alabarche, nom hybride^ moiti£ Grec moiti6 
barbare, sur F^tymologie et la significatioD precise duquel on 
n'est pas d'accord (V« Schneider Diet. Grec-Allem. in voce.^ 
Philon^ Juif Alexandrin, dont les Merits sont parvenus jusqu'a 
nous^ Itait fr^re d'Alexandre Lysimaque^ Alabarche. A I'e- 
poque^de la persecution deCaliguIa, suscit6e parFlaccus^ Pr6fet 
d*£gypte, Alexandre Lysimaque, detenu par cet empereur, ne 
rcfcouvra la libert6 qu*d sa mort et par les ordres de Claude^ qui 
avait pour lui des motifs particuliers d'attachement et m^me de 
reconnaissance^ en ce qu'il avait rendu des services importans d 
aa m^re Antpnia, comme charg6 de ses affaires^ vraisemblable- 
ment en Egypte (Joseph liv. 19* c. 4. Havercamp liv. 19. c. 
5.') Uni par des liens de parent^ i la famille d'H6rode^ ce 
fut lui qui pr^ta d Herode Agrippa^ lorsque se rendant d Rome 
il passa d Alexandrie^ I'argent n^cessaire pour ce voyage qui 
pensa lui 6tre si funeste taut que vdcut Tib^re^ et devint apr^ la 
cause de son 616vation* Pearson^ dans ses Lectiones in Acta Apos- 
tol. p. 41. croit le retrouver sous le nom d'Alexandre seulement, 
iiomm6 au 4^ chapitre des Actes comme faisant partie du San- 
fa^drin qui fit appeler devant lui St. Pierre et St. Jean, pour lui 
rendre compte du mirack du botteux qui 6tait assis d la porte 
du temple : Tauteur sacr6 dit qu'il etait de race sacerdotale. 

Cet Alexandre Lysimaque 6tait p^re de notre Tib^re Alexan- 
dre et d'un Marcus qui, fianc6 d B^r^nice, fiUe -d'H^rode 
Agrippa, mourut avant la calibration de son manage, (Joseph 
Antiq. 19- liv. c. 4. Havercamp, liv. 19. c. 5.) et aussi vrai- 
semblablement de Dem6trius, le plus qualifi^ et le plus riche de 
. tons les Juifs d'Alexandrie dont il 6tait Alabarcfae, et qui epousa 
Mariamne deuxi^me fiUe du m^me Agrippa (Joseph Antiq. liv. 
£0. c. 5. Havercamp, liv. 20. c. ?•) 

La premiere mention que fasse Joseph de Tib^re Alexandre 
est aulivre 20. chapitre 5. (Havercamp liv. 20. c. 5.) de ses 
Antiquit6s,oii il dit que Tib^re Alexandre succ6da d Fadus dans 
sa charge de Gouverneur de la Jud6e : il ajoute '^ qu'il 6tait fils 
d'Alexandre, Alabarche d'Alexandrie, le plus riche de toute 
cette grande ville, qui n'avait pas 6t6 impie comme son fils qui 
abandonna notre religion. C'est de son tems qu'arriva en 
Jud6e cette grande famine dans laquelle la reine H6Une fit 



> La division des chapitres suivie dans Tedidon de Joseph donnee par 
Havercamp diff^rede cclle adoptee par Arnaud d'AndiWy. 
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paraftre sa cbarit^ . • • Cumanus succ^da k la charge de Tib^re 
Alexandre . i . • en la huiti^me ann^e de rEmpefeur Ciaode 
(V; Guerre d^s Juifs, liv. 2. c. 19.) Havercamp; liv. 2, c. ii 
et IfSI. Traduction d'Aroaud d'Andilly. 

Sous le rdgne de N6ron^ Tibire Alexandre reparatt dans fa 
guerre contre Tiridate, comme intendant de Tarmde de Cor- 
bulon. Voici comme en parle Tacite^ Annal. lib. xv. £8.: 
'^ Die pacta Alexander, illustris eques Romanus, minister bello 
datusy et Vivianus Annius, gener Corbulonis, nondum senato- 
ria astate, sed pro legato quintae legionis impositus, in castraHri- 
datis veni^re honori ejusi, ac ne metueret insidias^ tali pignore." 
Ceci eut lieu en Tanu^e 817 de Rome^ 64 de J. C. 

Dans I'histoire de la guerre des Juifs^ liv. 2. c. 26. (Ha- 
verc. I. 2. c. 15.) Joseph nous annonce Tarriv^e de Tib^re 
Alexandre comme Pr6fet d'Egypte. '^ Agrippa (roi de Chalcide, 
fils d'Agrippa le Grand) 6tait alors all6 voir d A lexandrie Alex- 
andre, d qui N6ron avait d6nn6 legouvemement de TEgypte." 

Quelle est T^poque indiqu6e i celle oii Gessius Florus, gou- 
vemeur de Jud6e, d6soIait ce pays, et jettait les premieres se- 
mences de cette guerre qui depuis entraina la prise de Jerusa- 
lem et rincendie du Temple, et qui commenga, dit Joseph, 
(1. ^. c. 24. Haverc. liv. 2. c. 14.) en la douzi^me ann6e du r^gne 
de N6ron; On peut done regarder que la guerre eclata Tann^e 
suivante ou la seconde ann^e apr^s Tarriv^e de Tibdre Alexan- 
dre en Egypte. Pendant la 9® ann6e (64 de J. C.) de N6ron, 
Tibire Alexandre etait employ^ d la guerre contre Tiridate, 
comme nous I'apprend Tacite. Ce n'a done pu &tre qu'en la 
dixidme ou onzi^me ann6e de ce m^me Empereur^ que Tib^re 
vint ^ Alexandrie comme Pr6fet, c'est-d-dire un an ou deux 
avant la date du d^cret qui nous occupe^ N6ron ayant cess6 
de^r^gner le 9 Juin, 68 de J. C. et le decret 6tant des premiers 
joiirs du r^gne de Galba. 

Pour suivre le r6cit des actes de la vie de Tib^re Alexandre, 
neus treuvons que Joseph en fait de nouveau mention au chap* 
36 (Haverc. c. 18.) du mSme livre, au sujet du d6mll6 qui eut 
lieu entre les Grecs et les Juifs d^Alexandrie, toujours k cause 
des privileges de ces derniers (les Juifs) : ^' N 'ayant pu les faire 
rentrer dans Pordre par ses exhortations^ il les fit charger par 
deux 16gion8 Romaines et 5,000 soldats venus de Lybie. La 
mort de 50,000 personnes inonda d'un deluge de sang cette 
malheureuse contr6e, et il n'en fut pas 6chapp6 un seul d la 
fureur des soldats, si Alexandre, touchfe de piti6 d'une si horri- 
ble boucberie, ne leur eC^t d^fendu de continuer davantage." 

Ensuite le trait le plus memorable de la vie d'Alexandre est 
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aoibassade vera Cains C^sar, et d laquelle ils 6chapp^nt par 
la mort du Tyran. Cette colonie de Juifs avait un premier ma- 
gistrat nomm6 Alabarche^ nom hybride^ moiti^ Grec moiti^ 
barbare, sur I'^tymologie et ia significatioD precise duquel on 
n'est pas d'accord (V. Schneider Diet. Grec-Allem. in voce.^ 
Philon^ Juif Alexandria, dont les Merits aont parvenus jusqu'a 
nous, ^tait fr^re d'Alexandre Lysimaque^ Alabarche. A Fe- 
poque^de ia persecution de Caligula^ suscit^e parFlaccus^ Pr£fet 
d*£gypte, Alexandre Lysimaque^ detenu par cet empereur^ ne 
recouvra la libert6 qu*d sa mort et par les ordres de Claude^ qui 
avait pour lui des motifs particuliers d'attacbement et mfeme de 
reconnaissance, en ce qu'il avait rendu des services importans d 
aa m^re Antpnia, comme charg6 de ses affaires, vraisemblable- 
ment en Egypte (Joseph liv. 19- c. 4. Havercamp liv. 19. c. 
5.') Uni par des liens de parent^ d la famille d'H6rode, ce 
fut lui qui pr^ta d H6rode Agrippa, lorsque se rendant d Rome 
il passa d Alexandrie, I'argent n^cessaire pour ce voyage qui 
pensa lui dtre si funeste tant que vdcut Tib^re^ et devint apr^ ia 
cause de son 6l6vation« Pearson, dans ses Lectiones in Acta Apos- 
tol. p* 41. croit le retrouver sous le nom d'Alexandre seulement, 
iiomm6 au 4^ chapitre des Actes comme faisant partie du San- 
fa^drin qui fit appeler devant lui St. Pierre et St. Jean, pour lui 
rendre compte du mirack du botteux qui 6tait assis 4 la porte 
du temple : I'auteur sacr6 dit qu'il etait de race sacerdotale. 

Cet Alexandre Lysimaque 6tait p^re de notre Tib^re Alexan- 
dre et d'un Marcus qui, fianc6 d B^r^nice, fiUe ^I'H^rode 
Agrippa, mourut avant la calibration de son manage, (Joseph 
Antiq. 19- liv. c. 4. Havercamp, liv. 19. c 5.) et aussi vrai- 
semblablement de Demetrius, le plus qualifi^ et le plus riche de 
. tons les Juifs d'Alexandrie dont il 6tait Alabarche, et qui epousa 
Mariamne deuxi^me fille du m^me Agrippa (Joseph Antiq. liv. 
20. c. 5. Havercamp, liv. 20. c. 7*) 

La premiere mention que fasse Joseph de Tib^re Alexandre 
est au livre 20. chapitre 5. (Havercamp liv. 20. c. 5.) de ses 
Antiquit6s,oii il dit que Tib^re Alexandre succ6da d Fadus dans 
sa charge de Gouverneur de la Jud6e : il ajoute ** qu'il 6tait fils 
d' Alexandre, Alabarche d'Alexandrie, le plus riche de toute 
cette grande ville, qui n'avait pas 6t6 impie comme son fils qui 
abandonna notre religion. C'est de son terns qu'arriva en 
Jud6e cette grande famine dans laquelle la reine H6Une fit 



} La division des chapitres suivie dans T^dition de Joseph donnee par 
Havercamp diff^re de celle adoptee par Arnaud d'AndiiJy. 
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parattre sa charit6 • • • Cumanus succ^da k la charge de Tib^re 
Alexandre . ; . • en la huiti^me ann^e de I'Empereuf CiaQde 
(V.' Guerre d^s Juifs^ liv. 2. c. 19) Havercamp; liv. 2. c. 11 
et IfSI. Traduction d'Amaud d'Andilly. 

Sous le rdgne de N^ron, Tibire Alexandre reparatt dans fa 
guerre contre Tiridate, comme intendant de Tarm^e de Cor- 
bulon. Voici comme en parle Tacite^ Annal. lib. xv. £8.: 
** Die pacta Alexander, illustris eques Romanus, minister bello 
datusy et Vivianus Annius^ gener Corbulonis^ nondum senato- 
ria astate, sed pro legato quintae legionis impositus, in castraHri- 
datis ventre honor! ejusi, ac ne metueret insidias^ tali pignore." 
Ceci eut lieu en Tanu^e 817 de Rome^ 64 de J. C. 

Dans I'histoire de la guerre des Juifs, liv. 2. c. 26. (Ha- 
▼ere. I. 2. c. 15.) Joseph nous annonce Tarriv^e de Tibire 
Alexandre comme Pr6fet d'Egypte. *' Agrippa (roi de Chalcide, 
fib d'Agrippa le Grand) 6tait alors all6 voir d Alexandrie Alex- 
andre^ d qui N6ron avait d6nn6 legouvemement de TEgjpte/' 

Quelle est I'^poque indiqu6e i celle oii Gessius Florus^ gou- 
vemeur de Jud6e, d^solait ce pays^ et jettait les premieres se- 
mences de cette guerre qui depuis entraina la prise de J6ru6a- 
lem et Tincendie du Temple, et qui commenga, dit Joseph, 
(1. ^. c. 24. Haverc. liv. 2. c. 14.) en la douzi^me ann6e du r^gne 
de N6ron; On peut done regarder que la guerre ^clata Tann^e 
suivante ou la seconde ann^e apr^s rarriv6e de Tibdre Alexan- 
dre en Egypte. Pendant la 9® ann6e (64 de J. C.) de N6ron, 
Tibire Alexandre etait employ^ d la guerre contre Tiridate, 
comme nous I'apprend Tacite. Ce n'a done pu ^tre qu'en la 
dixidme ou onzi^me ann6e de ce m^me Empereur, que Tib^re 
vint ^ Alexandrie comme Pr6fet, c'est-d-dire un an ou deux 
avant la date du d^cret qui nous occupe> N6ron ayant cess$ 
de^r^gner le 9 Juin, 68 de J. C« et le d6cret 6tant des premiers 
joiirs du r^gne de Galba. 

Pour suivre le r6cit des actes de la vie de Tib^re Alexandre, 
neu» treuvons que Joseph en fait de nouveau mention au chap* 
36 (Haverc. c. 18.) du m&me livre, au sujet du d6mll6 qui eut 
lieu entre les Grecs et les Juifs d^Alexandrie, toujours k cause 
des privileges de ces derniers (les Juifs) : ^' N'ayant pu les faire 
rentrer dans Tordre par ses exhortations, il les fit charger par 
deux 16gions Romaines et 5,000 soldats venus de Lybie. La 
mort de 50,000 personnes inonda d'un d6Iuge de sang cette 
malheureuse contr6e, et il n'en fut pas 6chapp6 un seul d !» 
fureur des soldats, si Alexandre, touch^ de piti6 d'une si horri- 
ble boucberie, ne leur eC^t d^fendu de continuer davantage." 

Ensuite le trait le plus memorable de la vie d'Alexandre est 
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la part qu'il prit i T^xaltation de Vespasien d I'Einpire. Eliei 
est racont6e par les trois 6crivain8 i la fois^ Joseph, Tacite^ et 
Su6tone. 

Le premier s'ex prime en ces termes dans la traduction d'Ar- 
naud d'Andilly. (Guerre des Juifs^ liv. 4*. c. 38. Haverc. lit* 
4. c. 10.) 

''Vespasien, pour affermir son autorit6y d6sirait se rendre 
mattre d'Alexandrie. II 6crivit d Tib^re Alexandre^ qui en 6tait 
gouvemeur^que I'arm^e I'ayant 61ev6 dl' Empire avec tant d'affec- 
tion et tant d'ardeur qu'il lui avait 6t6 impossible de ne le pas ac- 
cepter, il le choississait pour Paider d soutenir un si grand fardeau. 
Alexandre n'eut pas plus tot regu cette lettre, qu'il fit prater ser- 
ment aux l^gions^ et k tout le peuple^ au nom du nouvd Em- 
pereur^et tons deux s'y port^rent avec grande joie; parce que la 
mani^re dont Vespasien avait command^ dans le voisinage leur 
avait fait connattre sa vertu. Alexandre continua de m^me en 
tout le reste i se servir^ pour le bien de I'Empire, du pouvoir 
qui lui 6tait donn6, et travailla d preparer toutes les choses n6- 
cessaires k la reception de ce Prince.'^ 

Tacite, Historiarum lib. P. c. 11°. " -3Egyptum regcbat 
tum Tiberius Alexander^ ejusdem nationis.'' (d I'^poque de la 
mort de N6ron.) 

Le mSme, Histor. lib. 2°. c. 74°. " At Vespasianus hel- 
ium, armaque, et procul vel juxta sitas vires, circumspectabat. 
Miles ipsi adeo paratus, ut praeeuntem sacramentum^ et fausta 
Vitellio omnia precantem, per silentium audierint. Muciani 
«-animu8 nee Vespasiano alienus, et in Titum pronior. Prsefec- 
tus ffigypli, Ti. Alexander, consilia sociaverat." 

Ibid. lib. 2^ c. 79°* *' Initium ferendi ad Vespasianum im- 
perii Alexandriae cceptum, festinante Tiberio Alexandro, qui 
Kal. Jul. Sacramento ejus legiones adegit. Isque primus 
principat&s dies in posterum celebratus." 

Suetone in Vespasiano c. 8°. *^ Tiberius Alexander, prsefec- 
tus £gypti, primus in verba Vespasiani legiones adegit Kalend. 
Julii, qui principat&s dies in posterum observatus est." 

La derni^re 6poque connue de la vie de Tib^re Alexandre ne 
Test que par Josepli, et se rapporte au sidge de Jerusalem par 
Titus (liv. 5. c. 6. Haverc* liv. 5. c. 1. versus finem.) 

*' Pour remplacer les hommes que Vespasien avait fait passer 
en Italic, Titus se servit de deux mille hommes choisis dans 
I'arm^e d'Alexandrie qu'il avait amends avec lui ; trois mille 
autres venaient des gamisons de TEuphrate, et Tib^re Alexan- 
dre le suivait. C'6tait un homme d'un si grand m6rite et si 
sage, qu'il tenait le premier rang entre ses amis. 11 avait £t6 
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pr6c6demment gouverneur d'f^jrpte, et fut jug6 alors le plus 
propre d commander les troupes, com me ajant 6t6 le premier 
qui s'6ta]t declar6 pour Fempire d peine naissant de Vespasien, 
sans que I'incertitude des 6v^nemens de la fortune eftt paru 
ibranler la fid61it6 ouverte avec laquelle il se rangea de son 
c6t6." 

Enfin nous le voyons cit6 dans le courant du siige. Liv. 5. 
€• 31.: ''Titus faisait lui-m€me la premiere ronde, Tib^re 
Alexandre la seconde, ceux qui commandaient les legions, la 
troisidme/' 

Liv. 6. c. 24. : *^ Titus assembla ensuite les principaux chefs, 
savoir ; Tibire Alexandre, son Iieutenant-g6n6ral, &c. pour d6- 
lib^rer avec eux sur le parti qu'il devait prendre toucbant le 
Temple . • . ." 

II paratt que d^s le moment oii il accompagna Titus, Alex- 
andre avait£t6 remplac6 par Lupus dans la Prefecture d'JEgypte, 
car' Ton voit ce dernier charg6 par Vespasien de fermer le Tem- 
ple des Juifs d Heliopolis, 343 ans apr^s sa fondation, peu 
apris la mine de celui de Jerusalem. 

' (2.) Jtiwep xa) auro^, x. r. X. Cette conjonction complexe 
est employee par les meilleurs auteurs. Platon, Phsbdre, p.. 232 
§ 15. h^TFBp Ku) rr^$ icqo^ aWov$ tov hgooiieyov (rvvov(rlas avorpi^ 
vovtri. 

' (3.) vpuYfjiMri6ia'6a$ rou^ ivvctrous* Auvutq) a ici un sens parti- 
Cttlier, et signifie non les hommes puissans, mais ceux qui sont 
d6sign6s, d616gu6s pour une fonction ou une mission quel- 
conque. C'est dans le m&me sens que Temploie un 6crivain con- 
temporain, St. Luc, Act. Apostol. c. 25. initio : o\ ouv ev ujxiv, 
ff^\ Suvflero) o'vyxarajScevrf^, A ri Ivriv iv t£ avlp\ xuTviyopelTcoa'av 

-' (4.) ri UgaxTopiov. Pignerarium, disent les anciens glos- 
saires. Cette inscription nous apprend qu'on nommait ainsi la 
prison des d^biteurs envers l'6tat ; ensorte que Saumaise s'est 
tromp6 en I'expliquant autrement, ** coactorium pignoribus cap- 
tis,'' de modo usurar. 556. L'6tymoIogie de ce mot est prise de 
vfii^tg mis pour ffWpaj^i^, contrainte ; comme nous i'avons vu 
qudques lignes plus baut. On lit dans une inscription Oorienne, 
Museum Veronense, p. 14. bI ii tlol /xij itov^ai ra voTirerayfuivei 
.... fFpUKTog iarrm xnio rm aip^svreev afipoov (nro tov koivou kut 
he^vguo'tav Kara ros vifMg, qu'il soit saisissable. 

(5.) KeXsvco o5v om$ iv evtaii vulrptmog .... xaT^«(rflai. La 
construction complette demande un pronom accusatif, qui se 
rapporte d Tinfinitif xarixBciai et aux autres infinitifs qui suiveut^ 
comme cela se trouve dans TQ^dipe Roi tie Sophocle, v. 224 : 
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la part qu'il prit i r^xaltation de Vespasien d I'Einpire. Ellei 
est racont6e par les trois ^crivains i la fois, Joseph^ Tacite, et 
Sn^tone. 

Le premier s'exprime en ces termes dans la traduction d'Ar- 
naud d'Andilly. (Guerre des Juifs^ liv. 4*. c. 38. Haverc. lif. 
4. c. 10.) 

^^Vespasien, pour affermir son autorit6, d^sirait se rendre 
mattre d'Alexandrie. II 6crivit d Tib^re Alexandre, qui en 6tait 
gouvemeur^que rarm^e I'ayant 6Iev6 dl'Empire avec tant d'affec- 
tion et tant d'ardeur qu'il lui avait 6t6 impossible de ne le pas ac- 
cepter, il ]e choississait pour Taider d soutenir un si grand fardeau. 
Alexandre n'eut pas plus tot regu cette lettre, qu'il fit prater ser- 
ment aux legions, et k tout le peuple, au nom du nouvel Em- 
pereur^et tons deux s'y port^rent avec grande joie; parce que la 
mani^re dont Vespasien avait command^ dans le voisinage leur 
avait fait connattre sa vertu. Alexandre continua de m^me en 
tout le reste d se servir, pour le bien de I'Empire, du pouvoir 
qui lui 6tait donn6, et travailla k preparer toutes les choses d6- 
cessaires d la reception de ce Prince." 

Tacite, Historiarum lib. P. c. IP. "^gyptum regcbat 
turn Tiberius Alexander, ejusdem nationis." (d I'^poque de la 
mort de N6ron.) 

Le mSme, Histor. lib. 2°. c. 74°. " At Vespasianus bel- 
lum, armaque, et procul vel juxta sitas vires, circumspectabat. 
Miles ipsi adeo paratus, ut praeeuntem sacramentum, et fausta 
Vitellio omnia precantem, per silentium audierint. Muciani 
*animu8 nee Vespasiano alienus, et in Titum pronior. Prsefec- 
tus ^gypti, Ti. Alexander, cousilia sociaverat." 

Ibid. lib. 2P. c. 79°- *^ Initium ferendi ad Vespasianum im- 
perii Alexandriae cceptum, festinante Tiberio Alexandro, qui 
Kal. Jul. Sacramento ejus legiones adegit. Isque primus 
principat&s dies in posterum celebratus.'' 

Suetone in Vespasiano c. 8°. *^ Tiberius Alexander, prsefec- 
tus £gypti, primus in verba Vespasiani legiones adegit Kalend. 
Julii, qui principat&s dies in posterum observatus est/' 

La derni^re 6poque connue de la vie de Tib^re Alexandre ne 
Test que par Joseph, et se rapporte au si^ge de Jerusalem par 
Titus (liv. 5. c. 6. Haverc. liv. 5. c. 1. versus finem.) 

*' Pour remplacer les hommes que Vespasien avait fait passer 
en Italie, Titus se servit de deux mille hommes choisis dans 
Tarm^e d'Alexandrie qu'il avait amends avec lui ; trois roille 
autres venaient des gamisons de I'Euphrate, et Tib^re Alexan- 
dre le suivait. C'^tait un homme d'un si grand m6rite et si 
sage, qu'il tenait le premier rang entre ses amis. 11 avait £t6 
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pr6c6deminent gouveraeur d'f^jrpte, et fut jug6 alors le plus 
propre d commander les troupes, comme ajant €i& le premier 
qui s'6ta)t declar6 pour Tempire d peine naiss^nt de Vespasien, 
sans que Tincertitude des 6v^nemens de la fortune eftt paru 
ibranler la fid61it6 ouverte avec laquelle il se rangea de son 
c6t6/' 

Enfin nous le voyons cit6 dans le courant du siige. Liv. 5. 
c. 31.: ''Titus faisait lui-ni€me la premiere ronde, Tib^re 
Alexandre la seconde, ceux qui commandaient les legions, la 
troisi^me/' 

Liv. 6. c. 24. : " Titus assembia ensuite les principaux chefs, 
savoir ; Tibire Alexandre, son Iieutenant-g6n6ral, &c. pour d6- 
lib^rer avec eux sur le parti qu'il devait prendre toucbant le 
Temple . • • • ' 

II paratt que d^s le moment oil il accompagna Titus, Alex- 
andre avait6t6 remplac6 par Lupus dans la Prefecture d'JEgypte, 
car' Ton voit ce dernier charg6 par Vespasien de fermer le Tem- 
ple des Juifs d Heliopolis, 343 ans apr^s sa fondation, peu 
apr^s la mine de celui de Jerusalem. 

• ' (2.) AiixBp xa» auTo^, x. r. X. Cette conjonction complexe 
est employee par les meilleurs auteurs. Platon, Phsbdre, p.. 232 
§ 15. h6%B^ xa) T^f icqo^ aWov$ tov egooiiBVOv truvovo'lag aitorpi- 
frovtri. 

' (3.) wpetyiLctniwiai roh^ iwarous* Advoto) sl ici un sens parti- 
Cttlier, et signifie non les hommes puissans, mais ceux qui sont 
d6sign6s, d616gu6s pour une fonction ou une mission quel- 
conque* C'est dans le m^me sens que Temploie un 6crivain con- 
temporain, St. Luc, Act. Apostol. c. 25. initio: oi o5y ev ujxiv, 
ffl<ri, ivvuTo) avyKUTa^&rrBg^ A ri hvriv sv t£ av^fif xaTfiyopslTcixrav 
miToD. 

' (4;) ri IlgaxTopiQv. Pignerarium, disent les anciens glos- 
saires. Cette inscription nous apprend qu'on nommait ainsi la 
prison des d^biteurs envers I'^tat ; ensorte que Saumaise s'est 
tromp6 en Texpliquant autrement, '^coactorium pignoribus cap- 
tis,'^ de modo usurar. 556. L'6tymologie de ce mot est prise de 
vfi^ig mis pour ffltr^rpaj^i^, contrainte ; comme nous Tavons vu 
gudques lignes plus baut. On lit dans une inscription Oorienne, 
Museum Veronense, p. 14. si ii ku firj nroC^ai ra ^roTiTsray/xsvA 
«... vpcixro$ iarrm vvo twv aiptiivTcov afipwv tnro tov xoivoO jcar 
hs^ugao'lciv xara tq$ vipM^, qu'il soit saisissable. 

(5.) KeXevto oSv oori^ av hiaSe hvhpvxos .... xarep^ccrflai. La 
Ccmstruction complette demande un pronom accusatif, qui se 
rapporte d Tinfinitif xarep^scfiai et aux autres infinitifs qui suiveuti 
comme cela se trouve dans TQ^dipe Roi^e Sophocle, v. 224 : 
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otrns ffo$' u/xa)y A&iov rov Aafiiaxov 
xirotdsv av^QOs ex tIvos SicoXero, 
rouTOV HsXsveo vavra (rvifiatvuv sjxo/. 
ce qui m'avait donn6 I'id^e de lire xeXeJo) rov oaris .... mais 
Tellipse du pronom dans cette construction n'est pas sans exem- 
pie. Thucydide, liv. Q, § 62. aux^fifua fih yoig xol) ano oifiatteis 
f(>Tt;;^ou^ xaS deiXw rivi lyyiyverai xara^§ovi}(ri^ 8ffy S; ay xa) yvcifti} 
iricraJ)} rwv ivavrteov vpoeyeiv, sous-entendu rourep. En Latin 
Terence offre la ni&me ellipse, Heautontimorumenos^ prolog. 
V. 28. ^' Date crescendi copiam, novarum qui spectandi faciunt 
copiam/' sous-entendu '' iis." 

(6.) hrlrpoifo$ se dit en Latin Procurator, procureur de 
I'Empereur. C'^tait une classe de fonctionnaires destines dans 
le principe d recueillir les revenus particuliers des Empereurs : 
les agens du domaine priv6. Tacit. Annal. 4/ 15. : '^ Procura- 
tor Asise Lucilius Capita, accusante provincia, causam dixit, 
magna cum adseveratione principis> non se jus nisi in servitia et 
pecunias familiares dedisse.'^ A mesure que le domaine des 
Empereurs se confondit avec le tr6sor de l'6tat, on les voit 
charges de recueillir les tributs publics. Dion Cassius, lib. 52. 
§ 25. Ta$ re Sioix^crsi^ rcov ^^^ijjxarcoy t&v n tov 8^/tou xa) rm r^; 

'Ag^ris xtyco ol iinreis ha^eipit^erooa-av. Le m^me, 53, 15. 

Touj Imrpmovg [ourco yoip tou^ raj re xoiv^^j wpoo-oSouj IxXeyovroj 
xa) 9rpo(rrrrayjX6va g'^ktiv ayoL^^lcxovTag ovofiil^ofLiv] e; mvra 6fji,ol(o$ 
rot, Uvri rare kuvrov ^ xa) rou S^ftou, robs fiiy ^ i^nrecov, rou; Si xo) 
ex Toov itvsXeviipooVf ^e/xTTsi. Je lis au lieu de ce texte la paren* 
tb^se : xa) raj rerayjxevaj er^iViy It* avaXuxrei aucrag ivoixotl^ofuv, 
ce qui veut dire : '* le Prince envoie dans les provinces d sa no* 
mination et dans celles d. la nomination du peuple (c'est-d-dire da 
s6nat) indiff6remment des chevaliers et des affrancfais, comme 
Procureurs^ (c'est ainsi que nous nommons ceux qui sbnt char- 
ges de la collecte des tributs publics aussi bien que des pro- 
duits r68erv6s pour la d6pense particuli^re des Empereurs)* 
Ces Procureurs exercent aussi par extension les attributions de 
gouverneurs dans les provinces au choix de I'Empereur." Voii 
les interprites sur le liv. 1*' du digeste tit. xix. de officio pro* 
curatoris Csesaris. Juste Lipse> Excursus ad Anna]. Taciti 
libro 12<>. c. 60°. 

(7.) xarep^eo-tai aurou ro oyojxa.-— qu'il se fasse donner par lui 
des garanties de son d6bit. 

xarc^fiy SvofjiM — sont deiix termes de banque et de com- 
merce d'argent ; Tun propre i la langue Grecque, et Tautre 
emprunt6 du Latin. 

JExaroinonsle premier : xartp^tiy et xurixt^icu dans la langoe 
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lisnraire sigtlifie Tactioti de donner au pr^teur des garanties 
pour surety de son remboursement. Graeci xparfKriat et xut- 
iX^etrtM, de his dicutit quae a creditore hypothecae titulo tenentur. 
Salmas. de modo usur. p. 498. V. ibidem p. 489 et 507. 

Ces garanties 6taient telles dans le droit Attique^que lorsque 
le d6bitear avait laiss^ passer T^poque du remboursement sans 
s'acquitter, (ce qu'on exprimait par les mots tnregYniegos, uvipYiii^^ 
fla,y) le cr6ancier avait le droit de se faire mettre en possession 
du gage soit mobilier soit iminobilier. Le gage mobilier pou- 
vait ordinairement se vendre^ ou servir k son tour de gage au 
pr&teur sans autre forme de proems, d'apr^s les termes des con- 
trats. Demosthenes contre Lacrite^ p. 9^6* ^oLi vape^ova-i toIs 
iavetcafn rrjv mrot^jcvilf aifiwu^ov xparslif, ico$ uv itiriBoo(n to yiyvo/Urff- 
¥69 ipyvpiov xuroi rijv (ruyyga*^ ^V loiv ii pJi aTroSowriv Iv reS <rvyKii'» 
[uivcp X^ovfio rot wrokelfitva rolg iccvel(rcc(nv, l^/crro) VTTQieivM ^ otvoZi- 

Le gage immobilier pouvait 6galement ^tre livr6 k la pos- 
{(ession du prSteur par une action judiciaire appel^e eiiPuTela, et 
leverbe qui Fexprimait IjxjSdereueiy. V.le Grand Etymolog.p. 334. 
Hesjch. ¥. IjxjSfiereupiv. xctrix^iv vj Kupvovo'ion yjaqlov % olxlav. 
V. Demosth. ad Apatur. p. 894. Le refus de remettre 
Ik jouissance des biens donn6s en gage entrainait Taction dite 
IfouXijj iixvi, Grand Etymolog. p. 348. ol 8/x»jv vix^o-avre^ wa-re 
avoXa^elv xj^poLV % oIkIuv, eirnTU epL^uTeuuy xcioXvdfjLevoi, ij efifioLTiC^ 
(ravreg e^eKavvSpLsvoi iUv^v eyiyovo'i vpog h^eXuvvoyrotg, ij ovk hdovras 
iiufiareueiy. 

La propre signification de xaTs^etv, avoir en gage, est confir- 
ih6e par la Loi 34. D. de pignoribus. ol^us yap axpifiws on xa) 
4 Tupipvx xa) ol SoOXo/ftou ovdivi xccri^ovrou % croi. 

Denys d'Halicarnasse^ Antiq. Roman, lib. 6°. rovrctiv olxlag 

Apr^s avoir indique la vaieur commune de xare^eiv et de 
xpanlvf il est bon de faire connattre la nuance qui les distingue 
QSLUs les 6crivains classiques, et qui semble marquee dans Tin- 
scription qui nous occupe^ oik Ton trouve un peu plus bas /x^rs 
MuMtog xaTe<rx^[Ji>evov, fti^re unapypvraiv xparovfjiAvoov ; par o^ Ton 
voit que xatix^tv s'entend plus sp6cialement des gages manuels 
m^vpa, tandis que xpareh se dit mieux des hypothiques de 
biens-fonds qui restent en la possession du d^biteur inscrit xa- 
Tuxoo^ifLoif ra xaT6(r^yifieya Iviyppa. : ce qui se rend 6galement par 
'A^^ot^eiop, arrhaboy pris pour des gages livr^s^ aussi bien que 
pour des arrhes. Ce meme terme s'emploie pour tes 6tafges. 
Q. Claudii Annal. ap, Gelliumy xvii. 2. " cum tantus arrhaba 
penes Samnites populi Romani esset." Terent. in Heaut. 3, fT 
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43. '^ ea relicta huic arrhaboni est pro ilio argento." Tacite, 
en parlant d'6tages, a employ6 le mot planus. AnuBi. 1. xv. 
28. " Tiberius Alexander, et Vivianus Annius in castra Tirida- 
tis ventre honori ejus, ac ne metueret insidias tali pignore." 

Pbr^nichus bl&me Temploi de miKKayiua avrt rou h^vgou : ce 
qui est cependant dans Aristote, et marque la transmission de 
main en main, et convient sp6cialement au verbe Kurixj^iv, tandis 
que xparelv indique I'assurance d'objets immobiliers. 

J 'en viens au second mot, ovo jjim : c'est une pure traduction du 
Latin nomen dans le sens de dette ; emploi qui n'a rien d'incon- 
venant dans la bouche d'un Pr6fet Romain 6crivant un d^cret 
au nom des Empereurs pour une province Romaine, soumise k 
la m6tropole et par cons^uent d sa jurisprudence* 

Parmi les mani^res de se constituer d6biteur, la moins dure 
6tait celle qu'on appelait nomen locate de la part de I'emprun- 
teur, et nomen facere de la part du pr6teur. Phaedre fab. 1, l6. 
' fraudator nomen cum locat spofisu improbo/' Sen^que de 
beneficiis initio lib. 1°. *^ nomina facturi diligenter in patrimo- 
nium et vasa debitoris inquirimus/' Lib. 2P. c. 23°. ** Quidam 
volunt nomina secum fieri nee interponi pararios nee signatores 
advocari." On trouve dans Cic6ron de officiis^ lib. 3^ § 14. 
** nomina facit^" dans le sens de s'inscrire comme d^biteur : voir 
les interpr^tes ; voir le m&me Cic6ron contre Verres, 1. 86. ad 
Diversos, vii. 23. 

Cette fa^on de s'exprimer itait due k I'inscription qu'on faisait 
sur le livre appel6 Kalendarium de I'^ch^ance des int^r^ts et du 
capital, qui avait lieu ordinairement au commencement d'un 
mois, tant du nom du d6biteur que de la somme pritee et des 
6poques de remboursement. Au moyen de quoi la dette se 
trouvant accol6e au nom du d6biteur. Tun a iii pris pour Tautre 
par m6tonjmie. Asconius, ^' nomina : titulidebitorum." I16tait 
plus difficile d'obtenir le paiement de ces cr6ances que de celles 
constitutes parun acte contradictoire authentique^cbirographaiire, 
ou devant tSmoius. II y avait n6anmoins une action propre-^ 
cette esp^ce, appel6e expensilatio. La preuve de la d6pense 
faite par la representation des livres de compte. Aulug^le, liv. 
14. c. 2. : '^ Probari debere pecuniam datam consuetis modis, 
e^^pensilatione, mensae rationibus." 

. (8.) 1^ vgoypci^eiv Jva [Avfielg . . . <ryjx/3aXXij, ou public que per- 
sonne n'ait d contracter avec lui. 

" Cette interdiction 6tait autoris^e par le droit Romain. Voir 
la Loi X. D. de institoria : ** De quo palam proscriptum fne* 
rit^ ne cum eo contrahatur.'' 

(g.) ev als hjf^Ktv . . . que j'ai substitu6 k hriv xai, par la raison 
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^6 7(im}|uu en GreCyaussi bienque stare en Latin, marque le prix 
d'un ^change. Stare magno pretio. V. Gronovius observ. lib. 
8^ c. 17°. p. 586. 

Ce passage tout entier^ au reste, m'a paru le plus obscur de 
toute rinscription. Les lacuncs de la fin pr6sentent des vides 
que font assez facilement remplir les mots conserves, I'ensemble 
de rid6e en 6tant claire. Ici c'est Tid^e m&me qui n'est pas 
tr^s facile k saisir. La r^ponse aux m^mes questions ^ la fin du 
paragrapbe m'a donn6 le moyen de les d^velopper avec plus de 
clart6, mais j'ignore si en cela je n'ai pas exc6d6 les bornes du 
rdlb d'interpr^te. Toutefois je devais donner un sens ^ ce qui 
n'en pr^sentait pas dans T^tat actuel. 

(10.) Flaccus, Postumus, Balbillus, et Vestinus sont qualre 
Pr6fet8 d'Egypte. Le premier, Flaccus Avilliiis, est bien 
connu par la persecution qu'il suscita aux Juifs d'Alexandrie^ 
dont le Philon a donn6 le r6cit dans son livre contre Flaccus. 
Postumus^ qui administrait sous Claude, n'est nomm6 par 
aucun bistonen, que je sache. Quant k Balbillus et k Vestinus, 
il en est autrement. Tacite^ en parlant de la seconde annde du 
r^gne de N6ron, s'exprime ainsi, Annalium lib. xiii. c. 22, 
*^ Pra^fectura annonae Fenio Rufo, cura ludorum qui a Caesare 
parabantur, Aruntio Stello, ^gyptus C. Balbillo permittuntur/' 

Le m&me C. Balbillus est cite avec 6Ioge par Sen^que^ lib. 
IV. Natur. Quaestionum c. 2. et Pline Tancien, in prooemio libri 

XIX. 

Vestinus n'est pas aussidairenient indiqu6 par le m^me auteur 
comme Pr6fet d'Egypte ; n6anmoins il parle de deux Vestinus, 
entre lesquels il me paratt difficile de ne pas reconnaltre le Pr6- 
fet dont il est ici question. Le premier est Vestinus nomm6 
Consul Tan de Rome 818, 65 de J. C. 1 1* du r^gne de N6ron, 
qui fut tu6 dans l'ann6e mSme, enlev6 d'un festin qu'il donnait, 
par I'ordre de I'Empereur, et enyelopp6 dans la conspiration de 
Pison. Voir le 15' livre des Annales c. 48 et 69. Pour I'^poque 
elle convient assez. En effet dix ann6es 6taient ^coulees 
entre la magistrature de Balbillus et le consulat de Vestinus. 
Cet intervalle est suffisant pour que Vestinus ait pu succ6der d 
Balbillus et parvenir au consulat; s'il avait 6t6 de rang k obte- 
nir cette dignit6. Mais cela ne me parait nuUement vraisem- 
blable. Les Pr^fets et Procureurs de I'Empereur, dans les 
provinces dont le gouvernement le regardait particuli^rement, 
etaient tout au plus des chevaliers Romains ; tel 6tait Gal- 
lus le premier Pr6fet d'Egypte sous Auguste; tel encore 
Tib^re Alexandre qui nous occupe^ de I'aveu de Tacite liv. 15. 
c. 28. Ces raisons me font done penser que Vestinus le Consul 
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est different du Prifet d^Egypte. Je croirais plut6t qii'oo doit 
)e retrouver dans L. Vestinus, dhevalier Romain, dont pvltf 
Tacite, liv. 4 de son bistoire, c.53« : ^'Curam restituendi Capi- 
tolii in L. Vestinum (Vespasianus) coufert, equestris ordi- 
nis virum^ sed auctoritate famaque inter proceres/' Ceci eat 
lieu & Tarriv^e de Vespasien d Rome Tan 70 de J. C, 823 de la 
fondation, \5 ans apris I'^poque oili Baibillus parvint & la Pre- 
fecture d'£gypte. Or, comme nous avons vu, en parlant de Ti- 
b^re Alexandre^ que ce n'6tait qu'apris Tan 64 de J. C. que ce 
Pr6fet avait 6t6 nomm6y et vraisemblablement est 66 ou 67^ on 
pent en conclure que Baibillus^ Vestinus, et Tib^re Alexandre 
forment une suite non interrompue de Pr6fets d'Egjpte; et 
que quatre ans environ apr^s la cessation de la magistrature du 
second, il fut charg6 k Rome de la restauration du Capitole, i 
cause de son m6rite personnel. 

(.10 bis.) KXavhos iypa^fB noarSiJi^ef eefroXieov, Cet exemple que 
donna Claude de remettre les tributs arri^res fut imit6 depuis 
par les bons Empereurs k leur ay^nement. Ausonius in Gratiarum 
Actione ad Gratianum Imp. sub finem edit. ToUianas, p. 730. 
** Neque vero unum aliquod bonum uno die prsestas, sed indul- 
gentias saeculares per singula horarum momenta multiplicas, vel 
illud unum cujusmodi est de Condonatis residuis tributorum 
• • • • Quis unquam imperatorum hoc provinciis suis, aut uberi-^ 
ore indulgentia dedit, aut certiore securitate prospexit, aut pru- 
dentia consultiore niunivit i Fecerat et Trajanus olim/^ &c. 

(IJ.) elg haXoYKTfMV levTtgov. Le texte porte AON, que j'ai 
cru devoir lire BON, comme abbreviation de isvrepov. 

(12.) ToO vpog TcS lUcp Xiyap rrray/tevot;. Cet emploi de la pro- 
position Ttpl^, suivie du datif apr^s le verbe ria-a-ofAai, pour mar- 
quer ^inspection sur quelque chose, est confirmee par les bons 
auteurs. Polyb. 15, 27« 6 Se 'AyaioxXrig sviioog cruvera^ff NtKoa-rpi- 
Tcp T(5 vpog Tolg ygdfAiMun rsray/tfyep. 

(13.) nagt(rTU(ricu xm aJroD tov fl'go(r«io'ayy«/XayTa, au lieu de 
rlv Tcoofrayy^lXoiVTa, qui n'a aucun sens d'accusation n6cessaire 
ici. L' B\(rayynXla est une accusation pour les torts d'6tat : ei(ray- 
ynXla xvpteos ^ vsp) xaimv % Sijjxoo-ffioy ahxvifAdToov ti(rayofi6y)] S/xi) 
ino Toiv npVTotvioov, Trtg) iv ha^pvfitiv ftev oiiei^ Xeyouo-iv ol viy^QU 
Ibidem eWayyeX/a Im rwv pi^syciXoov xa) iy^otrtoov ahxy^iuelrant' 
ypa^Yj ii iir) p^iKpwv. Lexica Seguer, p. 244. II faut done lire 
celui qui accuse avec lui : dans le terns de cette inscription on 
avoit perdu la distinction primitive entre ces deux mots, tWoY' 
ynXla et ypotfri, 

(14.) xa) KuiiXov hoLVivcopt^M rov rv&iMva, Fvoapi^cov est un 
tarif de perception d'iropdt. Lexica Seguer, p. 233. FvifiMV, 
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T^f ik)Jio6a7ni$ BWxoiiliovrag w if in^ipcorra$. Tariff 6crit 
d'apr^ lequel on doit percevoir les taxes de la part de 
ceux qui raindnent des pays Strangers une partie des mar- 
cfaaodises qui y ont 6t£ export^es. Ceci s'applique au port 
d'Ath^nes du terns florissant de cette r6publique. 

(15.) svogdaxrAfMvos, Ce mot est si visiblement trac6^ que^ bien 
qu'il ne se trouve pas dans les dictionnaires^ je u'ai pas cm de- 
voir le reniplacer par son synonyme, qui se lit partout lirayo^co- 

(16.) ia-a ol^s rs ^y, hniwpicoa-xiMiv, Le texte porte 8<rft oUf 
Tf j]f : mais la syntaxe Teut imp^rieusement qu'on lise ou Sr« 
Ms T9, ou dg olircM ^v. 

(17.^ i&fr»g uMxa frpongmf, statim a principio. V. sur cet 
emploi de uMkol, Hermann ad Viger. p. 393. 

(18.) jrapaypdfuv, dans le sens de raturer les Ventures, les alt£- 
rer, est une expression des auteurs de cette 6poque. Aristide, T. 
]*^p. 566f 16. SffTy rei ^avXei ry Xfidri naootypa^n^iM. Polyb. lib. 
9*, 8. 31. Henry Valois sur Harpocration^ p. 149* Schneider^ 
Lexicon in voce. 

(19*) jx^ffiy yd,g dfitKet ri l^ a\oo¥os auryj Uxmol. J'ai substitu£ 
culfTf k adrris, que donne la gravure. 1°. Ce changement est tr^ 
peu de chose, puisqu'il consiste dans la suppression des deux 
crochets du t,, Tiota souscrit n'6tant jamais omis dans I'inscrjp- 
tion que nous donnons. 2^. La syntaxe en faisait une n^ces- 
8it6. D6mosthines contre Aristocrate^ p. 635. tvu Srw irore 
ToS^oy hrpd^jhi tout(» ret be Tooy yjftcoy ^g%8 HxMa. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
On the Greek Drama. By T. Campbell. 



Xhb only plays that, have come down to us are Athenian ; 
and Athens nvas the only Greek state where the Drama had at 
once a native growth and a fruitful diversity of branches.* 



' The Sicilians (as we shall have occasion to notice by and by) had 
veiy ancient and valuable comedy : but of their claims to the invention 
of act^ tragedy, there are no traces ; and their eagerness to get hold of 
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est difi!6rent du Prifet d^Egypte. Je croirais plut6t qii'oo dok 
)e retrouver dans L. Vestinus, chevalier Romain, dont parle 
Tacite, liv. 4 de son bistoire, c. 53. : '' Curam restituendi Capi- 
tolii in L. Vestinum (Vespasianus) coufert, equestris ordi- 
nis virum^ sed auctoritate famaque inter proceres/' Ceci eut 
lieu & I'arriv^e de Vespasien i, Rome Tan 70 de J. C, 823 de la 
fondation, \5 ans apris I'^poque oili Baibillus parvint k la Pre- 
fecture d'£gypte. Or, comme nous avons vu, en parlant de Ti- 
b^re Alexandre^ que ce n'6tait qu'apris Tan 64 de J, C. que ce 
Pr6fet avait 6t6 nomm6y et vraisemblablement est 66 ou 67, on 
peut en conclure que Baibillus, Vestinus, et Tib^re Alexandre 
forment une suite non interrompue de Pr6fets d'Egjpte; et 
que quatre ans environ apris la cessation de la magistrature du 
second, il fut charg6 d Rome de la restauration du Capitole, i 
cause de son m6rite personnel. 

(,iO bis.) KXaviios iypoi^s no(rr6^<f umkicov. Get exemple que 
donna Claude de remettre les tributs arri^res fut imit6 depuis 
par les bons Empereurs k leur av^nement. Ausonius in Gratiarum 
Actione ad Gratianum Imp. sub finem edit. ToUianas, p. 730. 
** Neque vero unum aliquod bonum uno die praestas, sed indul- 
gentias saecularesper singula horarum momenta multiplicas, vel 
illud unum cujusmodi est de Condonatis residuis tributorum 
• • • . Quis unquam imperatorum hoc provinciis suis, aut uberi-^ 
ore indulgentia dedit, aut certiore securitate prospexit, aut pru- 
dentia consul tiore munivit i Fecerat et Trajanus olim,'^ &c. 

(11.) eUhaXoyKTfMvdeirtgQV. Le texte porte ilOiV, que j'ai 
cm devoir lire BON, comme abbreviation de hvrepov, 

(12.) ToO vpQs TcS litcp )sjiy(o rrray/tevot;. Get emploi de la pro- 
position mpo^, suivie du datif apr^s le verbe ria-a-opi^ai, pour mar- 
quer Tinspection sur quelque chose, est confirm6e par les bons 
auteurs. Polyb. 15, 27* 6 Se 'AyaioxXrig tviioog (rwera^e NiKOO'Tpir 
TOO T(5 TPpog rol$ yga/Xjxo^i reraYpi^evep. 

(13.) Ilagta'TOKrteu xm auroO Toy iFgotreKretYYelXavra, au lieu de 
roy ^rpoo-ttyys/Xavra, qui n'a aucun sens d'accusation n6cessaire 
ici. L' ela-ayyeXta est une accusation pour les torts d'etat : ei(ray- 
yekla xvpleos ii^rsp) naimv ^ Sij/xoo-icoy ahxvifAdTcov tWay^l^^ ^'''^^ 
ivo Ttov npVTaviODV, mo) wv ha^pYj^v piiv ouSei^ Xlyouo-iy ol y^/toi. 
Ibidem ela-ayyeXla, m rmv fAsydXcof xai Sij/too'/coy aSixijfiifltrcoy* 
ypoi^vj is Itf) ynxpm. Lexica Seguer, p. 244. II faut done lire 
celui qui accuse avec lui : dans le terns de cette inscription on 
avoit perdu la distinction primitive entre ces deux mots, BWoffy- 
yiXloL et ypoL^n* 

(14.) TLcCi KuioXav haveva-ofiMi rov FviiMva, Fvoopi^oDV est un 
tarif de perception d'iropdt. Lexica Seguer, p. 233. FvifiMV, 
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^e l<m)fii en Grec, aussi bienque stare en Latin, marque le prix 
d'un 6change. Stare magno pretio. V. Gronovius obser?. lib. 
8^ c. 17°. p. 586. 

Ce passage tout entier^ au reste, m'a paru le plus obscur de 
toute rinscription. Les lacuncs de la fin pr6sentent des vides 
que font assez facilement remplir les mots conserves, I'ensemble 
de rid6e en 6tant claire. Ici c'est I'id^e m^me qui n'est pas 
tr^s facile k saisir. La r^ponse aux m^mes questions ^ la fin du 
paragrapbe m'a donn6 le moyen de les d^velopper avec plus de 
clart6, mais j'ignore si en cela je n'ai pas exc6d6 les bornes du 
rdlb d'interpr^te. Toutefois je devais donner un sens d ce qui 
n'en pr^sentait pas dans T^tat actuel. 

(10.) Flaccus, Postumus, Balbillus, et Vestinus sont qualre 
Pr^fets d'Egypte. Le premier, Flaccus Avillius, est bien 
connu par la persecution qu'il suscita aux Juifs d'AIexandrie^ 
dont le Philon a donn6 le r^cit dans son livre contre Flaccus. 
Postumus^ qui administrait sous Claude, n'est nomm6 par 
aucun historien, que je sache. Quant k Balbillus et k Vestinus, 
il en est autrement. Tacite, en parlant de la seconde annde du 
r^gne de N6ron, s'exprime ainsi, Annalium .lib. xiii. c. 22, 
*^ Praefectura annonae Fenio Rufo, cura ludorum qui a Caesare 
parabantur, Aruntio Stello, ^gyptus C. Balbillo permittuntur." 

Le m&me C. Balbillus est cite avec 61oge par Sen^que^ lib. 
IV. Natur. Qusestionum c. 2. et Pline Tancien, in prooemio libri 

XIX. 

Vestinus n'est pas aussi'clairenient indiqu6 par le m^me auteur 
comme Pr6fet d'Egypte ; n6anmoins il parle de deux Vestinus, 
entre lesquels il me paratt difficile de ne pas reconnattre le Pr6- 
fet dont il est ici question. Le premier est Vestinus nomm6 
Consul Tan de Rome 818, 65 de J. C. 1 1* du rJgne de N6ron, 
qui fut tu6 dans Tann^e mSme, enlev6 d'un festin qu'il donnait, 
par Tordre de I'Empereur, et enyelopp6 dans la conspiration de 
Pison. Voir le 15' livre des Annates c.48 et69. Pour I'^poque 
elle convient assez. En effet dix ann6es 6taient ^coulees 
entre la magistrature de Balbillus et le consulat de Vestinus. 
Cet intervalle est suffisant pour que Vestinus ait pu succ6der i 
Balbillus et parvenir au consulat; s'il avait 6t6 de rang k obte- 
nir cette dignity. Mais cela ne me paratt nuUement vraisem- 
blable. Les Pr6fets et Procureurs de TEmpereur, dans les 
provinces dont le gouvernement le regardait particuliirement, 
Itaient tout au plus des chevaliers Romains ; tel 6tait Gal- 
lus le premier Pr6fet d'Egypte sous Auguste; tel encore 
Tib^re Alexandre qui nous occupe, de I'aveu de Tacite liv. 1.^. 
G. 28. Ces raisons me font done penser que Vestinus le Consul 
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RoiisseaU ima^ned, because the Spartans had a Tery ancknt 
theatre, that they must also have had regular tragedies and 
comedies. But the Greek word theatron was often applied to 
places where merely vocal and musical contests were celebrated ; 
and there is not a shadow of evidence that a single play was 
ever invented by the gloomy genius of Sparta. 

The word drama, however, is not of Attic, but of Doric 
derivation. And if the generic term for acted plays came from 
a dialect foreign to the Athenians, it may naturally be asked, 
how we can assign to them the first invention of acting. Our 
answer is, that the Doric Greeks must have primitively applied 
the word drama to a species of poetry which was not, in our 
sense of the term, dramatic ; and that the consenting voice of 
antiquity ascribes the first introduction of a player, distinct from 
a chorus of singers, to Thespis of Attica. There are no proofs, 
it is true, that Thespis's plays were tragic in our acceptation of 
the term ; but whatever they were, they formed the first depar- 
ture from mere choral performances, and, consequently, the 
most decisive step that was necessary to change lyric poetry 
into what we call a drama. 

It comes, then, to be a second question, whether there was 
any such thing as poetry called Tragedy in Greece, anterior to 
the Thespian or Attic drama. Bentley insisted, that neither the 
word nor the thing existed in Greece before Thespis; and he 
was supposed to have set the question for ever at rest, in his 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris. With immense acu- 
roen'and erudition, he faced the opposite assertions of Themis- 
tius and Suidas, and appeared even successfully to explain away 
the passages in Herodotus and Plato which allude to tragedies 
of remote antiquity. The father of History says, that the Sicyo- 
nians honored the memory of Adrastus by commemorating his 
misfortunes in tragic choruses ; and a speaker in one of the 
Platonic dialogues alludes to Epigenes as a tragedian long ante- 
rior to Thespis. But Bentley contended that Herodotus had 
applied the term tragedy to the Sicyonian choruses by a mere 
prolepsis of speech (a gentler term for anachronism); and that 



even passages of the Attic tragic drama from their prisoners, looks as if 
they had not been wealthy themselves in that kind of poetry. It is true 
that their tyrant Dionysius composed what were called tragedies, and 
sent his friend Philoxenus to the quarries for not liking them. But I 
agree with Genelli, who, in his work on the Theatre of Athens, suspects 
Dionysius to have been, like bis over-candid friend Philoxenus, only a 
Ditliyrambic poet. 
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irfSfT«lpS rig Ygap^puirm xuf ^y t«1 T^Aiy 9firt9&9at xgif, tbb^ Ik 
T^f dXXoSa^r^; ei(rxo/x/{byra^ w iv h^epeorrat. Tariff 6crit 
d'apr^ lequel on doit percevoir les taxes de la part de 
ceux qui ramdnent des pays Strangers une partie des mar- 
chandises qui y ont 6t£ export^es. Ceci s'applique au port 
d'Atfa^nes du terns florissant de cette r6publique. 

(15.) ivog6a)(rAf/t,evos. Ce mot est si visiblement trac6^ que^ bien 
qu'il ne se trouve pas dans les dictionnaires^ je n'ai pas cru de* 
voir le reniplacer par son synonyme^ qui se lit partout hrafogico- 
o-dfABVog. 

(16.) S<ra Mg rs i^v, lin^yofiai>fri\Mfl. Le texte porte Sb-ft olov 
Tf ^y : mais la syntaxe veut imp6rieusement qu'on Use ou wrtt 
olog T9, ou dg oUvre ijv. 

(17.^ iootrag athUu frpoTBgov, statim a principio. V. sur cet 
emploi de uMku, Hermann ad Viger. p. sgS. 

(18.) fcapaypi^Biv, dans le sens de raturer les Ventures, les alt6- 
rer, est une expression des auteurs de cette 6poque. Aristide, T. 
l*',p. 566 f 16. lii¥ tA ^auXflk tj A^Jjj vapaypoi^ea-iM. Polyb. lib. 
9*, s. 31. Henry Valois sur Harpocration^ p. 149* Schneider^ 
Lexicon in voce. 

(19*) ft^yeiy yoig ofetXet ri l^ aloovos auryj dlxMOL. J'ai substitu6 
aurg k avrrigj que donne la gravure. 1"^. Ce changement est tr^ 
peu de chose, puisqu'il consiste dans la suppression des deux 
crochets du L., I'iota souscrit n'6tant jamais omis dans Tinscrjp^ 
tion que nous donnons. 2^. La syntaxe en faisait une n^ces- 
8it6. Demosthenes contre Aristocrate^ p. 635. tvet !t» irore 
ToS^oy iifpixP^^ TOVTcp ret he rm vii^oov (nrrig^s iUaia. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
On the Greek Drama. By T. Campbell. 



XHB only plays that, have come down to us are Athenian; 
and Athens nvas the only Greek state where the Drama had at 
once a native growth and a fruitful diversity of branches.* 



* The Sicilians (as we shall have occasion to notice by and by) had 
very ancient and valuable comedy : but of their claims to tbe invention 
of acted tragedy, there are no traces ; and their eagerness to get bold of 
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than lucrative. In vague terms we are told^ that his car was id- 
lierant ; but^ as the high altar of Bacchus was at Athens> Thes- 
pis's journeys must have been made principally thither from 
Icaria ; and they are rather to be compared to an old Catholic 
pilgrimage^ than to the strollings of a showman in quest of 
bread, and dependent on chance and charity. How merry 
people could be in Catholic pilgrimages has been shown by our 
own Chaucer; and Thespis's merriment^ at the head of his 
troop, was in no way at variance with Pagan notions of religion. 
Still it is wonderful, that tragedy, the noblest branch of poetry, 
should have eventually sprung from a source in which there 
was evidently intermingled much of the ludicrous. 

The Dithyrambus/ a name applied to the earliest festive poe- 
try in honor of Bacchus, and, by extension of meaning, to the 
whole festival, was confessedly the origin of tragic poetry. 
But there were three kinds of choruses, that sang, and ac- 
companied with dancing, the poem called Dithyrambus. There 
was a chorus of men, and another of boys ; for contending in 
which, each of the ten tribes of Attica maintained and educated 
fifty performers. An ox, an animal of no mean value in Attica, 
was the prize of the manly chorus ; and it was to this that Pin- 
dar must have alluded, when he mentions the Dithyrambus by 
an epithet significant of its reward.* The youthful chorus had 
the prize of a tripod. The third, or Satyr choir, had the hum- 
ble prize already mentioned ; and its name indicates, that its 
performers personated the fauns, or satyrs, in immediate attend- 
ance on Bacchus. Yet this was the chorus which Thespis led, 
and on which he founded dramatic art, by the introduction of an 
episodical speaker. It is nothing wonderful that the main testi- 
mony of tradition (for he left no works, and, in all probability, 
never wrote any) represents him' as a gay performer : but the 
striking phenomenon is, to find the song of the goat (such is 
die Greek meaning of the word tragedy) become a touching and 
sublime composition in the hands of his near successors. Of 
those successors^ the first was Phrynicus, who, besides depart* 
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log from Bacchic mythology, inventing masks, introducing 
female characters^ and making a changing relief in the metre of 
tragedy, wrought the higher improvement of raising it to pathos;, 
^nd of rendering it tragic in our sense of the word. He was, 
according to Aristophanes, a sweet and affecting poet; and 
when the Athenians fined him, it was only for awakening their 
sensibility too strongly on a subject of public calamity ; namely, 
the capture of Miletus. 

Choerilus is the first tragic poet whose works are quoted as 
having been written, and for whom the Athenians constructed $t 
theatre. It was of wood, and fell in pieces during the acting 
of one of the works of his contemporaries. Pratinas founded 
the Satyric drama.' That third branch of the Greek drama took 
its name, not from satirical contents, but from the Satyrs who 
performed in it, and, though comic, was distinguished from 
proper comedy by its subjects being mythological. Its era, as 
a separate drama, occurs exactly at the time at which we should 
expect it, namely, when tragedy began to assume a serious in- 
terest, with which the intermixture of a choir of Satyrs would 
have been incongruous. There can be little doubt, that those 
gentry and Silenus had figured from time immemorial in tbe 
Bacchic orgies, which, with their bacchanals, fauns, priests^ 
and forms of infuriated as well as joyoua superstition^ must have 
presented a character like that of the tiger which bore the gpd, 
capriciously blending tbe terrible and the frolicsome. But, 
when those orgies became allied with maturer art, and viben th^ 

!;raver elements of the drama refined and separated from the 
udicrous^ the Satyr attendants of the god would be found no 
way conducive to the dignity of the Tragic Muse, and probably 
increased her inclination to historical subjects, unconnected 
with Bacchic mythology. Yet still the Satyrs were old favor- 
ites of the people, and, though the tragic poets could dispense 
with their services, they were bound to remember them by re^ 
spect for Bacchus and the popular opinion. They therefore 
allotted them a separate drama, where they might sport by 
themselves : nor did the greatest poets disdain to write those 
merry mythological afterpieces, one of which was enacted after 
each of their Trilogies, or suites of tragedies, and formed a total 
that was called a Tetralogy. 

All that was done by the other patriarchs of the Greek stage 
was, however, little in comparison with what waa e&cted by 
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iEsdiylus. The fact of his having first brought a second act 
on the Btage^ is contradicted on no authority that can be put 
competition with the general assertion of antiquit}*.' It is tr 
that Phrynicus was certainly his predecessor, and so also in \ 

{>robability was Choerilus. Yet, even the scholar of Thes| 
ived, and got the prize in poetry, after ^schylus had cot 
lii'enced his career : and it is difficult to suppose, that he d 
not adopt the improvement invented by his junior, and deps 
from the old monology of the stage. But the great improveme 
which ^schylus brought, was to stamp the drama with t 
strength and solemnity of bis own mind. Ancient criticism allud 
even contemptuously to the excessive mixture of dancing 
Phrynicus's plays; but to harmonize with the grandeur 
^schylus's Qonceptions, the orchestra movements must ha 
been grave and graceful. In fine, when we look to his infl 
ence on the stage, both as to its spirit and exterior magnificenc 
we cannot but call him its proper founder : nor does it detra 
from our idea of his originality to conceive, that his genius w 
happy in the period at which it burst on the world. His co 
temporary Pindar brought lyric poetry to perfection. Like hii 
^schylus was a poet of concentrated fire, and bold in his gra 
of imagery. But to have been merely a lyric poet like Pindi 
would have been at best to have divided the palm with hii 
There was a new path opened to inventive excellence, namel 
in the junction of old Pithy rambic tragedy and stage-actin 
and ^schylus boldly made it his own. It was his fortune 
write under the star of his country's prosperity, — and when t 
sister arts, though not risen to all their perfection, were y 
mature enough to apparel and adorn the Muse of Poetry. The 
is not a doubt that perspective painting was understood at th 
period ; for Vitruvius expressly mentions Agatharchus as tl 
contemporary of iBschylus, as the contriver of scenery, and 
ft writer on the subject of perspective. 

iBschylus, Sophocles, and JSuripides, completed Attic tr 
gedy, which was thus, in the fair meaning of terms, aninventii 
of the Athenians ; and to deny them this honor, on the score 
there being an older Doric tragedy, would be to exact fro 
their drama a degree of originality, to which no national liter 
ture on earth can make any pretensions. It is true that tl 



* The only contradiction of this eeneral assertion that I know of, 
found in Philostratus's Life of Apmlonius of Tyana ; but this opinii 
is comparatively modern. 
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Adietiians could not have been uninfluenced by the past and 
contemporaneous poetry of Greece ; and Sophocles and Euri- 
mdes may be sometimes found looking up to the soarings of the 
Theban eagle. The Dithyrambus itself^ the fountain of Attic 
tragedy^ was of foreign invention, and as old as Archilochus. 
The very verse of their tragedy was not their own ; for the dan- 
cing Trochaic, the speech-like and natural iambic metre, dnd 
the Anapaestic which formed the transitions between them, were 
forms of verse invented by the ]onians. Even their chorus 
moved to foreign music : its strophe to the spirited Doric, its 
antistrophe to the pompous Phrygian, and its epode to the im- 
passioned Lydian harmony. Nor did their stage heroes disdain 
to wear the Cretan buskin and the Persian girdle. Yet« if all 
these circumstances can be called debts of the Attic Tragic 
Muse, it must be owned that she repaid them to the world with 
usury. 

The temple of Bacchus was the first established theatre of 
the Attic drama, and a thymele, or altar, in its orchestra, con- 
tinued to be even occasionally used for sacrifice ; but the 
Bacchic songs and dances which gave birth to dramatic art, 
were long anterior to any theatre, and must have been coeval 
with the worship of the god in Greece. The general name for 
Bacchic poetry was Dithyrambus; but the word, in its stricter 
sense, meant the hymn of the Cyclic chorus, who danced round 
the altar of sacrifice, whilst the Phallic strains were sung by 
columns of worshippers in procession to and from the temple. 
Both were accompanied by flutes, and both were of a revelling 
spirit ; but the Dithyrambus was mythological, whilst the Phal- 
lic songs were full of ribaldry and personal ridicule. The 
former poetry was chiefly appropriated to that high festival of 
the Nysaean Bacchus, which was celebrated in the month An- 
thesterion, which began in the middle of our February, when 
the Athenian Queen, or Archon's wife, attended by fourteen 
illustrious dames, presided at the mysteries, and personated the 
bride of the god. The latter songs took their names from the 
Phallus, that ^ was paraded at the city festival, held a month 
later, in honor of the younger Bacchus. Virgins accompanied 
that ceremony, carrying fruits in golden baskets; but neither 
the statue nor the songs much accorded with our notions of 
virgin delicacy. From these Phallic canticles, Aristotle deduces 
Attic Comedy. On the other hand, he ascribes the origin of 
Tragedy to the Dithyrambus, a great branch of Greek lyric 
poetry, apparently coincidiug in several traits with that of th^ 
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iEsdiylus. The fact of his having first brought a second actor 
on the Btage^ is contradicted on no authority that can be put id 
competition with the general assertion of antiquit}*.' It is true 
that Phrynicus was certainly his predecessor, and so also in all 

{>robability was Choerilus. Yet, even the scholar of Thespis 
ived, and got the prize in poetry, after ^schylus had com- 
lii'enced his career : and it is difficult to suppose, that he did 
not adopt the improvement invented by his junior, and depart 
from the old monology of the stage. But the great improvement 
which ^schylus brought, was to stamp the drama with the 
strength and solemnity of his own mind. Ancient criticism alludes 
even contemptuously to the excessive mixture of dancing in 
Phrynicus's plays; but to harmonize with the grandeur of 
JBschylus's qonceptions, the orchestra movements must have 
been grave and graceful. In fine, when we look to his influ- 
ence on the stage, both as to its spirit and exterior magnificence, 
we cannot but call him its proper founder : nor does it detract 
from our idea of his originality to conceive, that his genius was 
happy in the period at which it burst on the world. His con- 
temporary Pindar brought lyric poetry to perfection. Like him, 
^schylus was a poet of concentrated fire, and bold in his grasp 
of imagery. But to have been merely a lyric poet like Pindar, 
would have been at best to have divided the palm with him. 
There was a new path opened to inventive excellence, namely, 
in thejunction of old Pithyrambic tragedy and stage-acting, 
and ^chylus boldly made it his own. It was his fortune to 
write under the star of his country's prosperity, — and when the 
sister arts, though not risen to all their perfection, were yet 
mature enough to apparel and adorn the Muse of Poetry. There 
is not a doubt that perspective painting was understood at that 
period ; for Vitruvius expressly mentions Agatharchus as the 
contemporary of ^schylus, as the contriver of scenery, and as 
ft writer on the subject of perspective. 

iBschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, completed Attic tra- 
gedy^ which was thus, in the fair meaning of terms, an invention 
of the Athenians ; and to deny them this honor, on the score of 
there being an older Doric tragedy, would be to exact from 
their drama a degree of originality, to which no national litera- 
ture on earth can make any pretensions. It is true that the 
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Athenians could not have been uninfluenced by the past and 
contemporaneous poetry of Greece ; and Sophocles and Euri- 
pides may be sometimes found looking up to the soarings of the 
Theban eagle. The Dithyrambus itself, the fountain of Attic 
tragedy, was of foreign invention, and as old as Archilocbus. 
The very verse of their tragedy was not their own ; for the dan- 
cing Trochaic, the speech-like and natural iambic metre, dnd 
the Anapaestic which formed the transitions between them, were 
forms of verse invented by the lonians. Even their chorus 
moved to foreign music : its strophe to the spirited Doric, its 
antistrophe to the pompous Phrygian, and its epode to the im- 
passioned Lydian harmony. Nor did their stage heroes disdain 
to wear the Cretan buskin and the Persian girdle. Yet« if aH 
these circumstances can be called debts of the Attic Tragic 
Muse, it must be owned that she repaid them to the world with 
usury. 

The temple of Bacchus was the first established theatre of 
the Attic drama, and a thymele, or altar, in its orchestra, con- 
tinued to be even occasionally used for sacrifice ; but the 
Bacchic songs and dances which gave birth to dramatic art, 
were long anterior to any theatre, and must have been coeval 
with the worship of the god in Greece. The general name for 
Bacchic poetry was Dithyrambus ; but the word, in its stricter 
sense, meant the hymn of the Cyclic chorus, who danced round 
the altar of sacrifice, whilst the Phallic strains were sung by 
columns of worshippers in procession to and from the temple. 
Both were accompanied by flutes, and both were of a revelling 
spirit ; but the Dithyrambus was mythological, whilst the Phal- 
lic songs were full of ribaldry and personal ridicule. The 
former poetry was chiefly appropriated to that high festival of 
the Nysaean Bacchus, which was celebrated in the month An- 
thesterion, which began in the middle of our February, when 
the Athenian Queen, or Archon's wife, attended by fourteen 
illustrious dames, presided at the mysteries, and personated the 
bride of the god. The latter songs took their names from the 
Phallus, that ^ was paraded at the city festival, held a month 
later, in honor of the younger Bacchus. Virgins accompanied 
that ceremony, carrying fruits in golden baskets; but neither 
the statue nor the songs much accorded with our notions of 
virgin delicacy. From these Phallic canticles^ Aristotle deduces 
Attic Comedy. On the other hand, he ascribes the origin of 
Tragedy to the Dithyrambus, a great branch of Greek lyric 
poetry, apparently eoincidiug in several traits with that of th^ 
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odes of Pindar. It bad the same division into choral parts, 
and was partly adapted to the same description of harmonies. 

Comedy came later than Tragedy on the Attic stage ; and it 
is an interesting fact in the history of Sicilyi that that island 
carries off the palm from Athens herself^ as to the prior produc* 
tion of the gayer drama : for the Sicilian Epicharmus^ a con* 
temporary of JBschylus^ was the first writer of regular comedy. 
With Epicharmus's reputation, though his writings are lost, all 
to a few fragments, it would be in vain to compare that of Susu* 
rion, or of the other old Attic improvisatori. But still, in the 
works of Aristophanes, Athens had an original comedy, as native 
and characteristic as national comedy could be. Its spirit has 
aa Athenian hardiness, that could not have been caught from 
abroad. No doubt, it is probable, when the Athenians lost 
their liberty, and when their new comic writers were obliged 
to be unpersotfal and unpolitical, that they would look back to, 
and refine on, the Sicilian school. At that later epoch, the 
stage pleasantry of Athens became such as we may conceive tp 
have suited the taste of the court of Syracuse, and of the aristo- 
cracy of Rome. But the elder Attic comedy cannot be sus- 
pected of having studied foreign exemplars. If Epicharmus 
was imitated by Plautus, he could have been no model for the 
bold and allegorical Aristophanes, whose comedy stands unique 
in the drama. It would have shook to pieces any other frame 
of society than that of democratical Athens, and could have ful- 
minated only in the widest atmosphere of Freedom. 

Attic tragedy, as we have seen, was lyrical in its origin, and 
it continued to retain its chorus or lyrical part ; though Euripi- 
de8» the third great master of tragic art, seems to have found thq 
chorus a burthensome appendage. Euripides had evidently 
more modern-like conceptions of tragic interest than his prede- 
cessors. He deduces pitiable and terrible situations, not so 
much, as ^schylus and Sophocles did, from destiny warrii^ on 
human will, as from the direct agency of human passions. Un- 
able, however, to get rid of the chorus, he left a drama less per- 
fect, with relation to its kind, than that of Sophocles, wbo 
blended and balanced the choral and stage parts of his pieces 
into perfect harmony. 

It must fairly be /icknowledged, that if we dip into Greek 
tragedy, expecting to find that varied and flexible expression of 
nature which belongs to the best genius of our own stage^ we 
shall be disappointed. The Greeks employed more resources 
of art to affect the imagination in the drama than we do : thej 
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employed not onlj the poetry of thought and imagery^ but the 
expressiveness of vocal and instrumental melody, — of rhyth-* 
mically measured motion and gesticulation ; and in their masks 
we may fairly say that they introduced the poetry of sculpture. 
Where dramatic language was thus to be harmonized with so 
many impressions on the senses, some sacrifice of its freedom 
and fulness in the developement of human nature was to be ex- 
pected ; and, accordingly, it is not so minutely illustrative of 
passion and character as our own stage. Greek tragedy stu-> 
died to produce ideal and general impressions of grace and 
grandeur. I am far from thinking that Augustus Schlegel is 
right in denying it to have been any thing analogous to the 
opera ; for, if we exchange harmony for melody, the two enter- 
tainments coincide at least in musical luxury. But I admire 
the justice of his remark, that we are not to confound the ideal- 
ism of the Greek stage with vagueness in the conception of 
character, for its personages have a remarkably simple intelligi- 
bility. But the individuality of life was so far from imitated, 
that the actors' features were not shown. To have seen a 
familiar face representing a god or a hero, would have broken the 
spectator's illusion that he was contemplating the ideal picture 
of mythology ; and the masks were accordingly designated by 
general classes, according to the youth, or age, or sex, or rank 
of life which they represented. I'he form of godlike and heroic 
characters was also elevated by the buskin, and artificially en- 
larged according to the height, a process which we can conceive 
to have been gracefully effected only by a people so exquisitely 
skilled as the Greeks were in sculpture and human proportion. 
Thus ideal in its conceptions, colossal in its scale of exhibition, 
and religious in its spirit, Athenian tragedy was, comparatively 
with ours, more a feast to the imagination, than a mirror held up 
to nature. The choral parts are apt to tire us by interrupting 
the dramatic with advices, consolations, and reflections. But 
the fancy of the Greek mind listened to them, entranced by 
native melodies, by symmetrical movements, and by imposing 
forms. Though the dramatic plot was simpler than ours, it 
had still terrific situations, and electrifying bursts of passion ; 
and though the lights and shades of human character were not 
minutely marked, yet its main and simple shape was distinctly 
traced, flowing into outlines of strength and majesty. I long 
to illustrate these truths by descriptive references to particular 
tragedies ; yet it will be necessary to crave patience for a few 
farther explanatory details. 

The Greek theatre was not, as with us, a daily entjertain- 
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menti but was opened onl^ for some days during the Dionysnc 
city and country festivals. During the grand Anthesterian fes- 
tival, it appears that neither tragedy nor comedy was performed, 
though the Dithyrambus, as has been already mentioned, be- 
longed to that solemnity. The theatre opened in the morning; 
the spectators brought their cushions, and even refreshments, 
along with them ; and plays were acted all day long, each tri- 
logy» or suite of three tragedies, being followed by a satiric 
drama or farce, till the five judges awarded the prize to the 
successful candidate. Every competitor, before bringing for- 
ward his pieces, had first of all to submit them to the Archon ; 
if he and his assessors judged them worthy of entering the lists, 
a chorus was awarded to them at the public expense, and the 
people pitched upon the rich citizen who was* to defray the ex- 
pense of the choral performers. Nor did the trouble of the 
author end with composing his play ; he had to instruct the 
stage and orchestra players in their rehearsals, and frequently 
himself took a part in the representation. It was held deroga- 
tory to no man's dignity to appear on the stage of Athens ; and 
she counted among her |)1ay- writers, not merely literary men, 
but public functionaries and^ommanders of armies. From this 
ambition and contest arose the immense literary wealth of the 
Attic stage. It ultimately counted ^50 tragedies of the first 
class, ^00 of the second, and an equ^I number of comedies. 
Of all that wealth what a wreck now only remains ! It is true 
we have some of the works of those writers who are acknow- 
leged to have been the master-dramatists ; but the Greek stage 
teaches us no moral more impressively than the perishableness 
of human glory, from the records of its own devastation. 

It is now generally admitted that the grand or Dionysiac 
theatre of Athens stood on the south-eastern angle of the hill of 
the Acropolis ; and that Stuart was mistaken when he thought he 
had discovered its ruins in those which are now judged to have 
belonged to the Odeion of Herodes. Tliat the former place 
was the site of the Dionysiac theatre, is strongly attested by the 
choragic monuments still existing in that quarter ; and a statue 
of Bacchus, which once adorned a small temple in the vicinity 
of the theatre, is now placed in the British Museum. The 
hollow in the slope of the hill still indicates a place where the 
seats of the spectators must have been excavated. It was the 
custom of the Greeks to build their theatres on the side of a 
hill, not, as a refined speculator has imagined, for the purpose 
of commanding a view of fine rural scenery, since the height of 
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the stage wall must have shut out the prospect beyond it from 
one half of the spectators, but for saving the subconstruction of 
seats, as the ground thus facilitated their being raised in ascend- 
ing semicircles. Though the seats, however, rose on a hollow 
slope, it is impossible to imagine the orchestra, the dromos, and 
the stage, with its flanking walls, to have been situated anjr 
where but on even ground at the bottom. If we may believe 
Plato, the Dionysiac theatre could contain thirty thousand spec- 
tators, so that its diameter could not have been much less than 
four hundred and fifty feet. It is unnecessary to say, that, with 
such dimensions, it was uncovered above ; nor had the Greeks 
recourse, like the Romans, to temporary awnings. When 
showers came on, they had a double portico behind the scenes, 
to which they could retire. That Eumenic portico, as it was 
called, had an open walk in the midst of it, embellished with 
trees or shrubbery, and was the rehearsal -ground of the chorus. 
The day-light and open air, instead of our covered and candle- 
light system^ of acting, were indispensable for exhibitions in- 
tended to animate a whole people. 

As only the scantiest vestiges of that mighty theatre remain, 
the moderns have been obliged to compile their conceptions of 
it chiefly from Vitruvius and Julius Pollux, and from the traces 
of other old theatres which are supposed to have been built upon 
the same model. Among the works on this subject, I am not 
aware that Mr. Genelli's has been surpassed by any other in 
elaborate research or in knowlege of architecture. 1 quote his 
name, however, wishing only to refer generally to his authority, 
and not intending to descend minutely into his architectural 
disquisitions. 

In sketching my conception of the Greek theatre, I shall 
begin with its highest ground, or that which was farthest from 
the stage. The entire outline of the building, as it lay on the 
hollow of a hill, and on a portion of the plain ground below, 
iliust have been that of a semicircle with its arch upwards, joined 
to a pretty broad parallelogram at its basis. Between the apex 
of the semicircle and the rocks of the Acrcpolis above it, it is 
scarcely conceivable but that some communication was opened ;, 
yet it must have been very narrow, in order to prevent the es- 
cape of sound from below. The main entrances to the theatre 
\vere at the opposite ends of the parallelogram below the spec- 
tators' semicircle, or at the right and left extremities of the 
Dromos, or course, which ran in front of the stage and its flank- 
ing walls. The spectators' or upper part of the theatre was in- 
closed by a massive semicircular wall, and a portico within it. 
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which served as a station for the servants attending their masters 
to the play, and also as another lounging-place for the specta- 
tors, independent of the garden portico behind the stage build- 
ings, which has been already mentioned. Inside of that wall 
and portico the benches descended (for we suppose ourselves 
looking down upon the stage) in concentric semicircles, which 
diminished as they approached and embraced the protruding 
crescent of the orchestra. The curvature of the seat-rows thus 
inclined the faces of all the spectators towards the centre of the 
building, so that the terminating seats on the right and left were 
duly opposite to each other, like those of our boxes nearest the 
stage. The entire amphitheatre of seats was divided into belts 
or stripes by passages sweeping round them in profile, and again 
into wedge-like masses by flights of steps that radiated upwards 
from the lowest to the highest benches. Twelve feet lower 
than the lowest benches, yet still projecting into their convexity, 
.came the crescent of the flat orchestra, which was never occu- 
pied by any spectators. In the middle of the basis-line of that 
orchestral crescent was the Thymele, a slight square elevation 
with steps, and a platform, which was the rallying point of the 
chorus. Around this thymele the dances of the chorus described 
a small circle, the one half of which was within the orchestral 
crescent towards the spectators, the other behind the thymele, 
and stretching nearly to the front stage. A part of the orches- 
tra-ground therefore entered into the dromos. After inclosing 
the spectators and the interior orchestral crescent in one vast 
semicircle, the walls of the theatre ceased to describe a curve, 
and ran on straight to join the right and left extremities of the 
Paraskenia, or flanking buildings of the stage ; of course they 
thus formed the two ends of the Dromos, ahd the continuity of 
their masonry was interrupted only by the two grand and oppo- 
site entrances to the theatre. Those entrances, it is clear from 
Vitruvius, were covered above. The stage ground, with its 
flanks, or Paraskenia, formed a line as broad as the amphitheatre 
of spectators ; but the stage itself was a trifle narrower than the 
orchestra, to which it was duly opposite. The level of the 
stage was the same as that of the lowest benches, consequently 
as many feet higher than the orchestra ; but the whole wall of 
the stage ground rose to the same height as the wall on the out- 
side of the highest benches. To return to the stage, it was 
connected with the orchestra by stairs ; for though the choral 
and stage performers had a generally distinct locality, it is evi- 
dent that there was a connexion in acting between the orchestra 
and the stage. The stage itself was two-fold. One stage. 
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called the Logeion, projected beyond the paraskenia, and, being 
meant merely for declamation^ was constructed of wood, the 
better to reverberate the voice. Behind it, there was a chasm 
for holding the roll of the curtain ; for that disguise, though it 
was seldom used, was drawn upwards by the Greeks, and not 
downwards, as by us. Immediately behind the Logeion, lay the 
Proskenion, or proper stage, which, having often heavy plastic 
scenery to support, was made of stone. From the building 
behind, there were three entrances to the stage, and the rank of 
the characters was marked by the door from which they entered : 
the central and most superb one being allotted to royalty. A 
hall in the first floor of the stage-house contained the actors, 
whilst they stood ready to enter on their parts, and their dress- 
ing-rooms lay at its extremities. The back of the stage, as has 
been just mentioned, was not a mere wall, but a house of con- 
siderable height ; and in like manner, its flanks were buildings 
of several stories, in the apartments of which, nearest to the 
stage, were kept the machines for moving its scenery. But, as 
the building behind was insufiicient of itself to indicate the loca- 
lity of the piece, there was a line of decorations in front of it, 
which properly constituted the scene. Those decorations were 
either plastic imitations of objects, chiefly in wood, or paintings 
on canvass and boards. The under decorations were plastic, 
the upper were flat pictures. The scenery, both on the sides 
and in the middle, was shifted by machines, which are minutely 
discussed by Genelli, but which it would be foreign to my pur- 
pose to describe. In general the Greek plays themselves show 
that ttiere could not have been many changes of scene, and that 
the curtain was seldom necessary. But from the known fact, 
that the Greeks understood perspective, and from their anxiety 
to impress the senses, we may believe that the scenic effect of 
iheir stage was highly imposing. If Genelli be right, they spared 
not even the introduction of natural trees to adorn the landscape 
of CEdipus Coloneus. 

Almost every device which is known to the modem stage, 
was practised by the Greeks; and the dimensions, at least, of 
their theatres were favorable to illusion. Their Theologeion, or 
place of the conference of the gods, must have been an occasio- 
nal scaffold, issuing from near the top of the stage-building, and 
surrounded with a picture of clouds. Infernal spirits and phan- 
toms ascended from the Charonic steps at the extremity of the 
orchestra furthest from the stage, and beneath the lowest seats 
of the spectators. By our sceptical imaginations, the impres- 
sions made on a superstitious people by such representations, caa 
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which served as a station for the servants attending their masters 
to the play^ and also as another lounging-place for the specta- 
tors, independent of the garden portico behind the stage build- 
ings, which has been already mentioned. Inside of that wall 
and portico the benches descended (for we suppose ourselves 
looking down upon the stage) in concentric semicircles, which 
diminished as they approached and embraced the protruding 
crescent of the orchestra. The curvature of the seat-rows thus 
inclined the faces of all the spectators towards the centre of the 
building, so that the terminating seats on the right and left were 
duly opposite to each other, like those of our boxes nearest the 
stage. The entire amphitheatre of seats was divided into belts 
or stripes by passages sweeping round them in profile, and again 
into wedge-like masses by flights of steps that radiated upwards 
from the lowest to the highest benches. Twelve feet lower 
than the lowest benches, yet still projecting into their convexity, 
.came the crescent of the flat orchestra, which was never occu- 
pied by any spectators. In the middle of the basis-line of that 
orchestral crescent was the Thymele, a slight square elevation 
with steps, and a platform, which was the rallying point of the 
chorus. Around this thymele the dances of the chorus described 
a small circle, the one half of which was within the orchestral 
crescent towards the spectators, the other behind the thymele, 
and stretching nearly to the front stage. A part of the orches- 
tra-ground therefore entered into the dromos. After inclosing 
the spectators and the interior orchestral crescent in one vast 
semicircle, the walls of the theatre ceased to describe a curve, 
and ran on straight to join the right and left extremities of the 
Paraskenia, or flanking buildings of the stage ; of course they 
thus formed the two ends of the Dromos, aiid the continuity of 
their masonry was interrupted only by the two grand and oppo- 
site entrances to the theatre. Those entrances, it is clear from 
Vitruvius, were covered above. The stage ground, with its 
flanks, or Paraskenia, formed a line as broad as the amphitheatre 
of spectators ; but the stage itself was a trifle narrower than the 
orchestra, to which it was duly opposite. The level of the 
stage was the same as that of the lowest benches, consequently 
as many feet higher than the orchestra ; but the whole wall of 
the stage ground rose to the same height as the wall on the out- 
side of the highest benches. To return to the stage, it was 
connected with the orchestra by stairs ; for though the choral 
and stage performers had a generally distinct locality, it is evi- 
dent that there was a connexion in acting between the orchestra 
and the stage. The stage itself was two-fold. One stage. 
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called the Logeion, projected beyond the paraskenia, and, being 
meant merely for declamation, was constructed of wood, the 
better to reverberate the voice. Behind it, there was a chasm 
for holding the roll of the curtain ; for that disguise, though it 
was seldom used, was drawn upwards by the Greeks, and not 
downwards, as by us. Immediately behind the Logeion, lay the 
Proskenion, or proper stage, which, having often heavy plastic 
scenery to support, was made of stone. From the building 
behind, there were three entrances to the stage, and the rank of 
the characters was marked by the door from which they entered : 
the central and most superb one being allotted to royalty. A 
hall in the first floor of the stage-house contained the actors, 
whilst they stood ready to enter on their parts, and their dress- 
ing-rooms lay at its extremities. The back of the stage, as has 
been just mentioned, was not a mere wall, but a house of con- 
siderable height ; and in like manner, its flanks were buildings 
of several stories, in the apartments of which, nearest to the 
stage, were kept the machines for moving its scenery. But, as 
the building behind was insufiicient of itself to indicate the loca- 
lity of the piece, there was a line of decorations in front of it, 
which properly constituted the scene. Those decorations were 
either plastic imitations of objects, chiefly in wood, or paintings 
on canvass and boards. The under decorations were plastic, 
the upper were flat pictures. The scenery, both on the sides 
and in the middle, was shifted by machines, which are minutely 
discussed by Genelli, but which it would be foreign to my pur- 
pose to describe. In general the Greek plays themselves show 
that ttiere could not have been many changes of scene, and that 
the curtain was seldom necessary. But from the known fact, 
that the Greeks understood perspective, and from their anxiety 
to impress the senses, we may believe that the scenic effect of 
their stage was highly imposing. If Genelli be right, they spared 
not even the introduction of natural trees to adorn the landscape 
of CEdipus Coloneus. 

Almost every device which is known to the modem stage, 
was practised by the Greeks; and the dimensions, at least, of 
their theatres were favorable to illusion. Their Theologeion, or 
place of the conference of the gods, must have been an occasio- 
nal scaffold, issuing from near the top of the stage-building, and 
surrounded with a picture of clouds. Infernal spirits and phan- 
toms ascended from the Charonic steps at the extremity of the 
orchestra furthest from the stage, and beneath the lowest seats 
of the spectators. By our sceptical imaginations, the impres- 
sions made on a superstitious people by such representations, caa 
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be but faintly estimated ; yet even a modern fancy must be 
torpid, that, in reading ^schylus, is not electrified by tbe ghost 
of Clytemnestra nisbing in to awaken the Eumenides ; and the 
grandeur of terror in spectral agency was certainly never made 
9iore perfect, than where that poet invokes '' the slumbering 
Furies, and the sleepless dead/' 

The audience themselves must have formed no unimposing 
appearance. Of the place for myriads, the foremost belonged 
to the archons, the senate, the generals, and the high-priesthood 
of the state. Strangers, were admitted during one of the festi- 
vals, and had their allotted seats. The knights had their station 
apart ; and all the free citizens arranged themselves according 
to their tribes. The place for the youth was called the Epho- 
bikon ; and the women had distinct seats, though opinion^ more 
than law, seems to have kept the more respectable class of them 
from the theatre. 

1 shall proceed in a subsequent number, to the consideration 
of the Greek plays themselves. For the dryness of the above 
details I have no apology to make, but their important con- 
nexion with the more animating subject that is to come. 

[From the New MoDthly Magaxiiie.] 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 



No. IV .—IContinued from No. LXIF.] 

vVb have closed our remarks on the first period of Roman 
Tragedy, with a careful, and, as we hope, exact consideration 
of all the circumstances which operated on its rise and progres- 
sive developement. Before we proceed to make some remarks 
on its several periods, we shall pause a few moments, to discuss 
the following questions : What influence had tragedy (and we 
speak of its first period, most usually styled, the ancient tra- 
gedy,) on the nation and the culture of the Romans i and : In 
what degree became it national i ^Fhese questions cannot be 
avoided, in treating of the dramatic achievements t>f a nation ; 
for if the position of Addison, *' that a good tragedy is the 
noblest production of human nature," be true, (and we doubt 
not that it is,) it has this pre-eminence only in proportion as it is 
not, like other branches of poetry, confined within certain limits^ 
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but belongs to the ufaole range of the fine art9, and becomes 
the property of the nation. With the Romans, that question 
is of particular importance ; for if we find not too harsh the 
epithet of '' half civilized,'' which a distinguished connoisseur of 
antiquity' applies to the Romans, it is because at Rome the 
classes, cultivated by Greek literature, or by a literature planted 
from Greece on Roman soil, were, in a particular degree, dis- 
tinguished from the ma^s of the nation. The question is there- 
fore to be divided into two distinct ones : first, What influence 
had the ancient tragedy on the educated classes, and on the arts 
and sciences, which were their property ? secondly, What influ- 
ence had it on the mass of the nation i 

We have already, in our former observations, pointed out 
the high interest, which all the judicious and candid literati 
took in the dramatic performances of their nation, and bow 
much they valued them, as precious treasures of literature and 
language, not only in earlier times, but even at a later period. 
Not to repeat the more known authorities, above mentioned, 
we will cite some less known, but not, on that account, less 
remarkable. Vitruvius (1. IX. praef.) says: '^ Qui litteranim 
jucunditatibus instructas habent mentes, non possunt non in 
suis pectoribus habere, sicuti deorum, sic et Ennii poetae simu- 
lacrum. Attii autem carminibus qui studiose delectantur, non 
modo verborum virtutes, sed etiam figuram ejus videntur secum 
habere pra*sentem.'' Columella, praef. T. I. ''An Latiae rousae 
non solos adytis suis Attium et Virgilium recepere, sed eorum 
et proximis et procul a secundis sacras concessere sedes.*' 
Fronto (Op. ed. Med. p. 176.) writes to Antoninus : '' Mox ut 
te studium legendi incessisset, aut te Piauto expolires, aut Attio 
expleres, aut Lucretio delinires, aut Ennio incenderes." With 
this general estimate of their merits, coincides the attention and 
friendship, which distinguished tragic poets enjoyed from the 
greatest statesmen and generals at Rome. The ties of friend- 
ship, which connected Ennius and Scipio, Pacuvius and Laelius, 
Attius and D. Brutus, added to the glory of both the statesmen 
and poets. 

We may suppose, that the influence of tragedies on the for- 
mation of the Roman language, cannot but have been very consi- 
derable ; and the inquiries of the Grammarians, Lexicographers, 
and Archaeologians, agree with this supposition. It appears froiii 
these inquiries, not only how materially the tragedians fornied 



' Mr. Brougham in his Inaugural Discourse. 
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the Mrrittcn language, but also that a great number of worris, 
phrases, and sentences, passed over into the counnon language. 
Some intimations concerning tliis point are also given by 
ancient writers. Besides the passages just mentioned from 
Pronto and Yitruvius, and some which were cited in the former 
part of our remarks^ those of Quintilian 1. (• 7, 14., and of Ho^ 
race, ad Pis. v. 51, sqq. are worthy of our attention. We refer 
the inquisitive reader to Osannus, Annal. Crit. p. 10, sqq. 
where this subject is more fully explained. From the high 
value set on the ancient tragedy at later times also, by all who 
possessed a solid knowlege of Roman literature, it may be fur- 
ther concluded, that these productions, far more than the earlier 
historical works, known to very few persons, contributed to 
preserve the study of the ancient Roman language. This asser- 
tion is also confirmed by several striking passages. See Cic. 
Tuscul. III. 9. orat. LS. II. 12. Quint. II. 5. 21. V1I1.3, 
81. 

The influence of tragedy on other branches of poetry, as well 
as on the finest works in prose, has been, generally, evinced 
long ago by learned inquirers of classic literature, though, in 
particulars, concerning diction as well as matter, this research 
18 deprived of an accurate guidance, since we are too much in 
want of commentators* Horace, however, professes how much he 
is indebted to the study of the tragedians, £p. II. 1, 69. With 
respect to Virgil, Heyne has demonstrated, that the Latin imi- 
tations of Greek tragedies have greatly contributed to shape and 
adorn his style, (Prooem. ^neidos); and we are informed so by 
Macrobius. More obvious, though doubtles less intimate and 
penetrating, is the said influence on the literature in prose. It 
is most striking in the philosophical works, and epistles of 
Cicero. We therefore willingly subscribe to the remark of 
Heinrich, (de Duloreshe Pac.) : ** multum eam in partem valet, 
ut, quam familiariter eruditiores maxime Romani hoc litteraruni 
giwere usisirH, cognoscatur, et multum venustatis habetstudium, 
quod cemitur in Cicerone, veteris tragoediae.'* This study ap- 
pears, not only from distinct verses, scattered in his works, to 
ornament, and, as it were, to recommend and illustrate his argu- 
ment, but also from innumerable sentences and expressions of 
the tragedians, interwoven and welded with the text, as has been 
clearly ascertained by the interpreters in many passages, and 
probably conjectured in others, although we cannot approve the 
attempts to restore every where the original rhythmus ; we ber 
lieve, on the contrary, that Cicero, Varro, and others, have, by 
their assiduous intercourse with the tragedians, so stored their 
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minds with the treasures of their compositionSj that they ofteti 
unwittingly used their sentences and expressions. 

That Roman tragedy has also operated on the sty1e> as well 
as on the whole arrangement of the most eminent historical 
works, particularly those of Livy and Tacitus, can, we think^ 
be doubted by no one who has studied the pecuIiaHties of these 
historians. We must here be satisfied with this general asser* 
tion, and refer, for Livy, to Meierotto, **de Titi Livii arte nar- 
randi et artificio historico, Berol." 1798 ; and, for Tacitus, to 
the admirable remarks of Crollius and others.* 

More conspicuous, however, was this influence on eloquence. 
We have already observed, that both the Greeks and Romans 
admitted an internal affinity between eloquence and tragedy, 
(Plato Gorg. § 124. Arist. Probl. XIX. 15. Cic. de Or. Ill, 
8. Brut. 55. Quint. I. 8, 11. and Herenn. I. 10, 11. II. ig.) 
The connexion between tragedy and oratorical compositions 
was, however, far more intimate with the Romans than with the 
Greeks. Not to repeat our former remarks on the discipline 
with which orators were trained u^, we shall confine ourselves 
to some few obvious observations. Quintilian says, (I. 8, 11.) 
** Praecipue quidem apud Ciceronem^ frequenter tamen apud 
Asinium etiani et caeteros, qui sunt proximi, vidimus Ennii, 
Attii, Pacuvii, Lucilii, Terentii^ Csecilii et aliorum inseri ver- 
sus, summa non eruditionis modo gratia, sed etiam jucunditatis, 
cum poeticis voluptatibus aures a forensi asperitate respirent.*' 
Conf. dial, de corr. el. c. 20. This remark of Quintilian is 
confirmed by a great many passages of Cicero. He either ob- 
viously refers to some tragedy, or even names the poet, v. c* 
pro Mil. c. S. (of Popma ad Varr. L. L. VI.); pro Coel. 7. 
Phil. II. 27* pro Rose. Am. c. 32 ; pro Plancio, c. 24; pro 
Sextio, c. 48; pro Balbo, c. l6 ; coll.de off. I. 16; or the 
origin of such passages from tragedies, appears from the testi- 



( Every one who is but moderately acquainted with classic antiquity, 
will find the same difference between the historical compositions of 
Rome and Greec e, which subsists between the oratorical works of these 
nations. The noble simplicity, the chaste, austere, and august character 
of the Greek historians, is far removed from that dramatical art which 
presides over Roman history ; and which, admirable and unparallelled 
as it is, yet causes us often to call in question the truth of the fact, or at 
least of the combination of facts. At this coincident operation of tra- 
gedy among the Romans, upon the most important branches of their li- 
terature, we venture the following remark: that this species of poetry 
performed with them the same office, though different in manner and 
effects, as the Epic poetry with the Greeks. 
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monies of ancient writers, from comparison with similar pas- 
sages^ or from the whole coloring of the stjle ; as, Orat. pro 
Pis. c. 33 ; ** num quam tibi, Su:." ; from Attius, as is observed 
by AscoD. Ped. ; Verr. II. 1. I. 18 : " ita magni fluctus, &c. ;" 
from the Achilles of Ennius, according to the statement of the 
old scholiast; Philipp. II. 3. " O tecta, &c.'' ; cfr. de OflF. 1. 
39; Phil. X III. 21. '' Antoniorum nee nomen, &c." cf. Ep. 
ad Fam. VII. 28. 30; ad Attic. XII. 12; Phil. II.3. ; ''ilium 
interfecerunt, &c." cf. Suet. Jul. 84. The coloring of the 
diction marks out the following passages : pro Coelio c. 24 ; ex 
hac perhorrescet. Phil. XII. 12; " Etenim — solet/* Phil. XII. 
10. ''qui — oportere;" pro Murena c. 41, where Cicero has 
imitated the well-known words of Gracchus, qiio me miser, &c. 
which are undoubtedly taken from the Medea of Ennius : cf. 
Cic. de Or. III. 57; Quint. XI. 13,8. We refrain from 
making any more references : those who have studied the pro- 
ductions of Roman eloquence, we think, are aware that there 
is another and a more intimate connexion, between the tragic 
and oratorical compositions of this people, than may be con- 
ceived from dramatic quotations, to exist in pieces of modem 
eloquence. The later orators transgressed more and more the 
limits which separated eloquence and tragedy, and which Cicero 
and others had marked out, (Cic. de Or. I. 59. HI* 59 ; Brut. 
88; Quint. I. 11,3; VI. 1,38; XI. 3, 57, 103. 123 ; Dial, 
de con*, d. c. 26). We see from the complaints of Quintilian 
and Tacitus, and from the instances of later eloquence, that 
it trespassed more and more on the province of tragedy ; and 
this became a chief cause of its corruption. Tragedy, on the 
contrary, sunk down into rhetorical declamation, and lost en- 
tirely the peculiar character of tragic poetry.* 

* Mr. Brougham has observed, (in his Inaugural Discourse on being 
installed liurd Rector of the University of Glasgow, 1835,) that the ten- 
dency of Roman eloquence to show and declamation, which is so apt to 
fall into the territory of tragedy, was already observable iu the greatest 
orator of that nation. He says, p. 15, where he compares Cicero with 
the Greeks : '* Uis compositions are so extremely rhetorical, fashioned 
by an art so little concealed, and sacrificing the subject to a display of 
the speaker's powers, that nothing can be less adapted to the genius of 
modern elocution, &c." and p. 17, " while the Latin rhetorician, ingeoii 
siii nimium amator, and as though he deemed his occupation a trial of 
skill, or display of accomplishments, seems ever and anon to lose si^ht 
of tbe subject matter, in the attempt to illustrate and adorn it; 
and pours forth passages sweet indeed, but unprofitable, fitted to 
tickle the ear, without rearbing the heart." Although we think that 
Mr. Brougham has somewhat wronged the Roman orator ; yet, on tbe 
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No less important and indisputable was the influence of 
Roman tragedy on those arts, which we usually denominate the 
jme art^ It gave birth to a certaiu art, different from, or rather 
forming part of the Pantomimes, and which might be termed 
*' Ibe art of tragic attitudes," revived in modem times with a 
magic eflSect, by several actors, and especially by a celebrated 
German actress, Hendel Sckiitz. Quintilian calls this art, 
"gravioris gestus lex," (I. 11, 17); but the names, chiroriomia, 
saitaliOf are more common. Some such tragic attitudes are 
mentioned by Pollux, (On. IV. c. XIV. cf. Salm. ad Script. 
H. A. p. 836.) Under this description comes the representa- 
tion of the Nemesis, alleged by Pliny, (H. N. XI. 103. of. 
Manso in Vermischte Schriften, p. 321.) and that of McMtitia, 
(cf. Welker's Zeitschrift fur Geschichte der alten Kunst, 1 B. 
5 Heft. S. 497). Most excellent are the illustrations of Win- 
kelmann, Genellius, (de theatro Athen.% and Biittiger, (Attis- 
cbes Museum, 1. 1 and II.) on those attitudes found in vase 
pictures. It might seem singular that Libanius (Opp. ed« 
Reiske, III. p. 39^0 should prefer these representative attitudes 
to the works of the best sculptors ; but whoever has seen the 
above-mentioned Hendel Schiitz represent Niobe, will no 
longer be surprised at tliis assertion. 

That music also^ in its application to tragic performances, 
derived great benefit from this association, is likewise ascer- 
tained by the testimony of ancient writers. To give exact 
statements on this point, will, however, after all that has been 

whole, the difference between the Roman and Greek eloquence, as 
pointed out in that dissertation, is correctly accounted for. The cause 
of this diversity is traced to the different nature of the subjects treated 
by the Greeks and Romans, (pp. 23, 23.) ; but though this reason is 
acutely developed, it does not alone account for the question; the reason 
must be looked for in the diversity of the fundamental principles, on 
which the whole national life of the Greeks and Romans displayed it- 
self. The principle, from which all the phenomena of public life with 
the Greeks, and especially with the Athenians, proceeded, and with 
which they were essentially impressed, was neither a strugele of parties 
for equal rights, nor a contest for external domination ; but - the de^ * 
velopment and preservation of democratical liberty and of humanity. 
Hence that noble struegle for the Hegemony, (so beautifully painted by 
Demosthenes,) .in order to protect the liberty of Greece from internal 
and external aegressions : hence that generous and liberal character of 
aU the arts andsciences — the high stamp of dramatic productions, the 
serious and chaste dress of eloquence. The same spirit wbush animated 
the political exertions of the nation, pervaded their intellectual achieve^ 
ments; it was the same principle which stamped tlie former and the 
Utter, with that characteristic feature, which has never since appeared. 
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monies of ancient writers, from comparison with similar pas- 
sages, or from the whole coloring of tlie style ; as, Orat. pro 
Pis. c. 33 ; ** num quam tibi, Su:/' ; from Attius, as is observed 
by AscoD. Ped. ; Verr. II. 1. I. 18 : '' ita magni fluctus, &c. ;" 
from the Achilles of Ennius, according to the statement of the 
old scholiast; Philipp. II. 3. " O tecta, &c." ; cfr. de OflF. 1. 
39; Phil. XIII. 21. '< Antoniorum nee nomen, &c.'' cf. Ep. 
ad Fara. VII. 28. 30; ad Attic. XII. 12; Phil. 11.3.; "ilium 
interfecerunt, &c." cf. Suet. Jul. 84. The coloring of the 
diction marks out the following passages : pro Coelio c. 24 ; ex 
hac perhorrescet. Phil. XII. 12; " Etenim — solet/' Phil. XII. 
10. "qui — oportere;" pro Murena c. 41, where Cicero has 
imitated the well-known words of Gracchus, quo me miser, &c. 
which are undoubtedly taken from the M edea of Ennius : cf. 
Cic. de Or. 111. 57; Quint. XI. 13, 8. We refrain from 
making any more references : those who have studied the pro- 
ductions of Roman eloquence, we think, are aware that there 
is another and a more intimate connexion, between the tri^ic 
and oratorical compositions of this people, than may be coo* 
ceived from dramatic quotations, to exist in pieces of modem 
eloquence, llie later orators transgressed more and more the 
limits which separated eloquence and tragedy, and which Cicero 
and others had marked out, (Cic. de Or. I. 59. III. 59 ; Brut. 
88; Quint. I. 11, 3 ; VI. I, 38; XI. 3, 57, 103. 123 ; Dial, 
de con*, d. c. 26). We see from the complaints of Quintilian 
and Tacitus, and from the instances of later eloquence, that 
it trespassed more and more on the province of tragedy ; and 
this became a chief cause of its corruption. Tragedy, on the 
contrary, sunk down into rhetorical declamation, and lost en- 
tirely the peculiar character of tragic poetry .' 
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No less important and indisputable was the influence of 
Roman tragedy on those arts, which we usually denominate the 
Jine arts. It gave birth to a certaiu art, different from, or rather 
forming part of the Pantomimes, and which might be termed 
*' the art of tragic attitudes/' revived in modem times with a 
magic effect, by several actors, and especially by a celebrated 
German actress, Hendel Sckutz. Quintilian calls this art, 
" gravioris gestus lex,'' (I. 11, 17) ; but the names, chironomia, 
saitatio, are more common. Some such tragic attitudes are 
mentioned by Pollux, (On. IV. c. XIV. cf. Salm. ad Script.' 
H. A. p. 836.) Under this description comes the representa- 
tion of the Nemesis, alleged by Pliny, (H. N. XI. 103. cf. 
Manso in Vermiscbte Schriften, p. 321.) and that of Mccstitia, 
(cf. Welker's Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der alten Kunst, 1 B. 
5 Heft. S. 497). Most excellent are the illustrations of Win- 
kelmann, Genellius, (de theatro Athen.), and Biittiger, (Attis- 
cbes Museum, 1. 1 and II.) on those attitudes found in vase 
pictures. It might seem singular that Libanius (Opp. ed« 
Reiske, III. p. 39^0 should prefer these representative attitudes 
to the works of the best sculptors ; but whoever has seen the 
above-mentioned Hendel Schiitz represent Niobe, will no 
longer be surprised at this assertion. 

That music also, in its application to tragic performances, 
derived great benefit from this association, is likewise ascer- 
tained by the testimony of ancient writers. To give exact 
statements on this point, will, however, after all that has been 
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acutely developed, it does not alone account for the question; the reason 
must be looked for in the diversity of the fundamental principles, on 
which the whole national life of the Greeks and Romans displayed it- 
self. The principle, from which all the phenomena of public life with 
the Greeks, and especially with the Athenians, proceeded, and with 
which they were essentisdly impressed, was neither a sirugele of parties 
for equd rights, nor a contest for external domination ; but ' the de- • 
velopment and preservation of deniocratical liberty and of humanity. 
Hence that noble struegle for the Hegemony, (so beautifully painted by 
Demosthenes,) .in order to protect the liberty of Greece from internal 
and external aegressions : hence that generous and liberal character of 
aU the arts andsciences — ^the high stamp of dramatic productions, the 
serious and chaste dress of eloquence. The same spirit which animated 
the political exertions of the nation, pervaded their intellectual achieve^ 
ments; it was the same principle which stamped the former and the 
Utter, with that characteristic feature, which has never since appeared. 
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said by Du Bos, Burney, Genell, Votry and others^ be more 
difficult perhaps respecting the Roman^ than with regard to the 
Grecian music. Not less evident, in general^ though no more 
elucidated for individual investigations, is the connexion which 
subsisted between tragic performances^ and the works of paint- 
ers and sculptors. As Homer supplied Phidias with a model 
for his Jupiter, so, in like manner, eminent tragic poets, parti- 
cularly through the medium of great actors, (whereon we have 
just adduced the judgment of Libanius) aided the imagination 
of painters, sculptors, and gem engravers. In addition to the 
valuable inquiries of Winkelmann, the researches of MilKn, 
(Description d'une Mosa'ique antique du Mus6e Pio-C16ment, 
Paris, 1819. FOrest^ide, 8cc.)^ Uhden (iiber Iphigenia in Aulis 
und Tauris, nach Werken der Bildenden Kunst), Genell. 
(iiber das Theater), and Biittiger (Attisches Museum, and seve- 
ral treatises,) deserve the highest commendation. Though by 
these and other scholars many relics of antiquity have been 
happily illustrated, yet much is still involved in obscurity : to 
state with any degree of certainty, whether the work of a sculp- 
tor or painter, though its reference to some tragic idea be ever 
•o probable, ought to be traced to Greek or Roman poetry, is 
very frequently attended with considerable difficulty. It was 
easy, indeed, to ascertain that the wall-picture, produced by 
Ludius, at the time of Augustus, (Plin. U. N. XXXV. 10; 
Vitruv. VII. 5, 2.) was indebted to the Roman stage for its 
origin, (cf. Bottiger, '^quid sit fabulam docere,'' 4. Stiegl. 
Archaeol. Unterhaltunger, 1. p. 189* Compare also Gregor. 
Nyss. ep.6. and Miiller de genio sseculi Theodos. II. p. 109> sqq.) 
But Winkelmann traces a work which he had described (in mo« 
num. ined. n. 85.) to the Antiope of Euripides ; though others 
suppose, that it could as well be referred to a tragedy of Eonius 
or Pacuvius, on the same subject. The same remark is applied 
to an antique, lately found in Holland, (Kunstblatt, 182^. n. d), 
which represents the Iphigenia Taurica. Several works also, 
mentioned by Pliny ; the pictures by Timomachus ; Ajax and 
Medea, (Plin. XXXV. II, 5, 30. cf. Ovid. Trist. 11.525. 
Bottiger de Medea Euripidea cum priscae artis Opp. comp.); 
the Samesian bull, as it is now called, (Plin. XXXVI. 4, 5, 
10. cf. Heyne Antiquar. Aufsatze, II. 184. Schlegel Vorles. 
iiber Dram. Litter. 11. S. 19), and the Laocoon, which Titus 
had among his works, (Plin. XXXV. 4, 5, 11.) are supposed 
by some scholars to belong to this subject. 

If the remarks already made have placed beyond question, 
(and we hope they have,) the effective influence of Roifian tra- 
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gedy on the cultivated classes^ and the different branches of 
literature and the arts ; there jet remains another question to 
be decided^ viz. : had Roman tragedy an influence on the nation 
at large i was it national i 

According to our earlier observations, it is certain that the 
leading features which constitute a national tragedy, were want- 
ing to the Roman tragedy ; and it is no less certain, that drama-* 
tic pieces, at any period, never excite interest, and are mainly 
effective on the minds of a nation, but when they are national.' 

We must at l^ast further allow, with Lessing, that the gla- 
diatorial plays could not but prove prejudicial to the sense of 
dramatic performances ; and it has at length become indisputa- 
ble, that many of the most essential means of cultivation, which 
were effective in Greece^ were wanting at Rome. Notwith- 
standing this, it may be ascertained that the theatre at Rome 
excited the interest, and operated on the mind of the public, in 
a degree by no means inferior, indeed we may venture to say 
superior, to that which dramatic poetry obtains witli any nation 
of our own time. 

Without stopping to discuss the causes of this fact at any 
length, we only advert to the facility with which, in republics, 
all the means of cultivation afforded by social life spread over 
the whole nation — to the influence exercised in those states by 
eloquence and the publicity of all transactions, the natural 
effect of which is a general taste for public exhibitions and in- 
tellectual productions — and, in particular, to the conformity of 
the ancient Roman tragedy with the true national character of the 
Romans, respecting the expression of the passions and the moral 
tenor, though ever so foreign as to the subject, (for we do not 
here take into account the few pieces with Roman subjects.) 
We have already noticed this point, on an earlier occasion, and 
shown, that this peculiarity of the ancient tragedy may justly be 
allied a national feature, which they derived from their -native 
country. The serious, dignified, and powerful diction of these 
productions, (Sen. ep. VI II. Cic. ep. IX. 1£. Aug. de Civ. D. 

II. 8.) the deep, religious tendency, peculiar to them, (Cic. de 
Ofi^. 111. 26, 29) ; the high-minded, and truly Roman senti- 
ments of fortitude, constancy and greatness of soul, (Cic. Tusc. 

III. IS, 81. de Off. I. 18), with which they were thoroughly 

> Never was the interest for the theatre more general and fervent, than 
at Athens, (cf. Passovii Melet. Crit. in -ffischyli Persas, Vratislav. 1818. 
A. L. Jacob in Sophucl. Qiiaibt. Varsav. 1821); because their theatre was 
throughout, to all intents and piirposes, national. 
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impressed ; the abundance of moral sentences^ for which the 
Romans had so distinguished a taste ;' all these features, not- 
withstanding their foreign siibjects, must endear these produc- 
tions to the Roman character. 

We accordingly meet with a sufficient number of passages in 
the ancient writers^ which unquestionably make manifest^ as 
well the cultivating effects inherent in Roman tragedy, as the 
ititerest and taste of the public for it. In the former respect, 
we find the effects of theatrical representatioi) excellently de- 
scribed hi the verses of Vvro, (ap. Nonium, v. Ignoscite) : 

Vosque, in theatro qui voluptatem auribus 

Hue aucupatum concunistis domo, 

Adeste, et a me quae feram ignoscite^ 

Domum ut feratis a theatro litteras. 
It appears from this passage, as also from many of Cicero 
and Horace, that the Romans, like the Greeks, (cf. Timocles, 
ap. Athen. L. VL c. ]. Lib. Tom. III. p. 39* ed. Reiske,) con- 
sidered the theatre as a moral institution ; and Ennius says there- 
fore^ that his countrymen learnt there, in a manner, to philo- 
sophize (paucis philosophari. Fragm. ed. Hessel p. 303.*) ; and 
Ovid could say, (Fest. HI. 535,) ^ quidquid didicissent theatris, 
cantare et faciles ad sua verba jactare manus." We should have 
still more light on this point, if we had more of such illustra- 
tions as we find ad Herenn. II. STy on the philosophical treat- 
ment of the my thus of 2^thus and Amphion by Pacuvius, or ad 
Herenn. II. 23, on the moral contemplations on fortune. This 
drgumeut applies especially to the moral sentences, according to 
the judicious remark of Seneca, (Ep. c. VIII.) ; '* Non vides 
quemadmodum theatra consonent, quoties aliqua dicta sunt, 

Suae publice agnoscimus et consensu vera esse testamur'' — ^as 
le sentences : '^ flagitii principium est nudare inter cives cor- 



* The fondness of the Romans for such wise sayines is known : cf. 
Quint. VIII. 5. Senec. Controv. 11.14. 111.18. DiaT.de c. el. c. 20. 
GelL XVII. 14. Macrob. Sat. V. 16. 

* The theatre was generally regarded under the idea of a moral insti- 
tution, intended to form the public spirit, by the classic nations of anti- 
quity, since they were trained up to trace all the phenomena of social life 
to their ultimate end. Cf. Lessing, Dramaturgic, 1.49, sqq. Schiller, die 
SchaiibiihnealsMoralischeAnstaltbetrachtet. Werke II. 5.389, sqq. Her- 
der, Briefe zurBefbrderung der Humanitat. We must not be embarrassed 
by some intimations of Cicero, in which he makes mention of immoral 
passages in the dramatic productions, v. c. de Div. II. 50. de Fin. II. 7, 
213. de Nar. Deor. II. 36. tie himself gives the best explanation, de Off. 
I. 38. 
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pora/' (Cic. Tusc. IV. 33.) " Proinde ita fiarent se in vita, 
lit vinci nesciant/* (Cic. Tusc. V. 18), 8cc. They frequently 
passed over into common life, and became proverbsi (cf. Vo- 
pise, in Numer. c. 13); for example : ''Amicus certus in re 
inceita cemitur/' (Cic. Latl. c. 17) ; ** Male parta, male dila- 
bnntur/' (Nsevius ap. Festum, partus) ; ** laudari a laudato viro/' 
(Symm. 1. 3.) and many others. 
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Page I. Xenoph. Memorab. lib. I. cap. 4. Sect. ^. Zu l\ 
tFAnrov ^povifjLiv ri ioxsls fyetv ; egoaroi yovv xai aicoxpivovfAM* uK- 
XoSi Si oviafAOV ouSev om ^govifiov flvai ; 

Nunquam sic interrogasset Socrates, aXXcti Se oviu[iov ovSiv 
oTffi f ^^viftov elvai, nisi priori interrogationi, Sv ii <rcanov ^pivtfMv 
ri SoxeT^ i^uv ; assensus esset Aristodemus : quod tamen is 
verbis istis, ipoora yovv Jtoti catoxpivwy^aij nullus fecerat. Qua- 
propter legendum suspicor, EPllTA^ yovv xai AJIOKPINO- 
MAI. Nam respondeo quidem certe ad ihterrogationes tuas. 
Hoc significat Aristodemus, Dubium esse non posse quin ipse 
^jovifirov ri habeat, cum ad interrogationes respondeat. 

" Subauditurfortasse iox& ellipsi freqaentimmaJ* S, Seyer. 

Resp. Sane verbum Soxo), vel tale quid, subaudiri certissi- 
mum est. Quin ideo verba ista (quidquid subauditur, ineptis- 
sima) Iqira y<m xai &mxpivov[ji,ou mutavi, quia rationem illiua 
assensionis, qua? eleganter atque Atticd reticetur, non reddunt ; 
id quod optime faciunt haec, egooras yovv xa\ aipoxpivofiau 

Flato Sympos. p. 184« I. 38. ed. Basil, prim. "Ect^ St x«X- 
XifTTog (h^Epto^) eSyroi^Se. wpmroviMV veanuT0$6ew¥, i 0u7^pe. fiiya 
ii TfXjxij^ioy T» kSycp oMg %api^vrai, ^iiyoov ^vyi to yyipaSf 
Tflg^w 8v SijXovoTr iarrov yoSy tow SfoVroj fipv irpotrigx,^^^* ^ ^ 
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wi^vxev "Epcos (iKfelvp xeA ovS* Srros toXXou irXijo'i^^siy. Ex hisce 
verbis xa) ouS* ovto$ toXXoD irXi]o-ia(siy vidit Stephanus sensum 
nullum loco aptum elici posse. Conjicio^ xou OTAENI ^T- 
ONfl nOAIAS 3rXi}o-ia^6iv. Lucianus in dialogo Cupidinis 
et Jovis^ So voLiSlov, oS "Eptfig, 0$ ag^Mortgos el voXu roD 'lonrf- 
rou ; ^ Si^ri ft^ wooywvu |xi}Se IIOAIAS E0TSAS, ^iot r&ura xm 
j3p6^o^ o^ioT^ vofilKiiriaty yipcov xa) woofovpyos w¥ ; Legi posset sic 
quoque, xa) OTAENI ONTI nOAIIli irXi}<ria^6iy. Nam vox vo- 
\ios non de capillis soliim usurpatur, verum etiam de honiine 
ipso qui wokiois fin.^ Aristophanes^ Lysistrata, dO^, xav j} itoXiis, 
ra^b iraTSet xopriv yvfk\L't^xt. Plutarchus in Catone Maj. ou fc^rov 
6€o; Iri V80; xai ^fXorijxo^ ^v, aXXa x«} yiporra xai voXiov fjBii {IptoV' 
re$) hyxotpTepovvTu r^ rafsi tijj eurxvi(rBoos, Lucianus in Necyoman- 
tia, Sx^yylvoyMl riyi rm Xot)sSaloovj (rof^ avig), xu) 66(rv8(rlco rigv 
riyv^v, woXicS piiv r^v ^^M^f ylysiov 8e ftaXa (tsij^vov xxdeifji^vep. 
*^ Lege xa) 06, ieovros icoWov, vXijo'ia^eiv. lojigo inter- 
vallo" S. Seyer. 

Resp. His Emendationibus vix excusis, vidi legendum esse, 
xa) ouS* 'EvTOf ToXAoD irA]}<ria^iv. Subaudi hatrrfifMrog, quae vox 
in Xenoph. Anab. 3, 4, 23, subauditur : xai yiyvrrM roo-ouTov 
Ikera^u twv (rrpaTSupi^aToov, wrre r^ WTepala ovx efavr^trav 01 voXi- 



Plato Sympos. p. 189. !• IB. 'Es-ei xa) Sv ixaxptov reov ^cocoy 
^y xaXsTrai xa) sTyai to aM. olov ex jaiiaplou 6 auro; Aiycraf 
200^ &v wpefrfiunig yiwfrar oSro^ [ilvroi ovShrore ra avra 6;^fiov Iv 
karrroS !fMO$ 6 auro; xaXsirai, aXA^ vso^ (aXXoio^ Stephanus) as) 
y^yvifuyos ra 8e ^oiroXXif^ xai xar^ rot^ ^P^X^^^ '^^^ capxa, xa) 
hrra^ xa) elpM, xa) ^ifivav ro o'oofiM. — Platonem existimo scrip- 
sisse aXXxTios ob) yiyvSfMvo$j TA MEN KTIIMENOS, ra 8s avoXkis 
xa\ xarei rag rpl'^^as, xa) cagxa, xai i(nra, xa) alfML, xa) ^vfji^iraf to 
CiOfua, 

" Viohnter** S. Seyer. 

Vehementer aegra sananda sunt vehementer. 

Plato^ in Lyside, p. 264. I. 50. ouxoSy Tatn-a ^jxTy o-vft/Si^irerai 
ivayxaioy elyai hyjiXoyfiv, avep kic) rcov 7rp6repov' iroWixis ^IXov 
elvM [in plXoVy ToAAaxi^ 8e xa) ^x^gov' oroj^ 1} ft^ ^lAoDy ri^ ^lA^^ \ 
xai it^vroxty ^iXp. icoXKaxi^ 8* i^v^^y slyai fc^ ^^pou^ ^ xai f /Xotf* 
2ray ^ /xio'oDy ri; f '^^^ ^ ^^^i <^iXouv ftio'p. — Mallem (id quod sen- 
tentia postulat) ifoKKaxi^ V ^igov Hvai fc^ ^X^^^) ^ ^°^ f fXou' 
Zrav % MM ftio-ouy ri^ MlSHi, i^ xa) ^lAouy jxiojf • 
*• Probabititer sed dureJ^ S. Seyer. 

Resp. Cedo mutationem leviorem^ quae huic loco lucem det : 
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nam verba bta, ut nunc leguntur, ne J/Xi«; quidem xoAujuijS^n]^ 
inlelligat 

Plato in Euthjdemo, p. 274. L 52. "Icmg fuv oiv ^o^iKomqi^ 
ri Ipr^a-of/LM, a?oJi cvYyivooa-Ks. Spa SI. ei yotp jxi^rf ^v8t<r6ul ea-ri, 
ft^Tf ^fCuSi] io^aJ^siv, jxi^Tf ufAuiri flvai, otW* hi ouST §^afjt,apriv9iv 
fo-rly ^rov riV t4 ^part^.*— Henricus Stephanus pro &\\' !n re- 
poni.voluit^AX' hip quod ojibi minime satisfacit. Verba qiii- 
dem ista mendosa esse, quivis videat ; quae sic^ distinctione quo- 
qtie mutatai castiganda existimo ; f! ycip jx^ri ^euSe<r6al eari, ii^f^rn 
^«u§i} lo^ifyh^, iMjTM iiMiiif slveu, AAAOTI oiV s^afioLprivtif co-riv 
Irav rig ti irp«TTij ; 

** Quid si legas [jLYirB a^air^ slvfti olWoTe, quovisaliomodoJ* 

S. Seyer. 

Resp. Vide sis H. Stephani Tbesaurum torn. i. col. 341. g. 
(ftAXoTi adverbium^ aut adverbialiter positum, Utrum vel Nun^ 
quid^ pro iqoL.) Vereor ut iKKoTB pro '^ Quovis alio modo*' us- 
quam inveniatur : certe* nihil tale in H. Stephani locupletissimo 
Thesauro. 

'. Plato, in Hippia minore^ p. 358. 1. 12. SH. ovx ohiu !u 
>J^tav ucTfpov % is TTpog rov *0htjcr(ri» t^ri ift^ot, r^ 1701 avo'tsKwa'iict- 
4ai. Ttqhs Toy Aluvrtt Ss oux aS ^ijo-iv otfKfmX^ixrfifF^oLi u\KaL iXKx 
Kiysi ; Hie locus, quern Henricus Stephanus lecte vidit niendo- 
sum esse, sic refingendus mihi videtur, Ovx. olcria on }Jyeov MEN 
nPOS TON 'OSv(rxria Ipi ifjt.(K.T^ ifil a7roir\stJ(rel(rdoii, TSTEPON 
AK vpog rhv Aiavra oux au ^r\(rh}f u'froirXeva'eia'Seit, uW^ dKXet Atysi ; 
*' Nimia est mutatio.^* S. Seyer. 

Resp. Non hie redivia curanda. 

Isocrates, Nicocles, p. 86. 1. 16. ed. Battie, Cantab. 1729* 
M^livog oyv oXiycopeire, iiurfie xatroLfpoimre rwv rrrayjuivcov* U9roA«jx- 
fiavovreg dg ou irapot, ravr loriv, aXX' cog irag* exuo'Toy rcov fUipm % 
kaXHg % xaxtog s^ov to o'Ujttvav, oSroo (rvouSa^erf vep\ avT&v, xoA 
xfjSmrie jttijSsv ^ttov roov hfAtov, ij rmv viisregoov avToov, ** Multum 
obscuritatis est in verbis vwo\oi[d»fioivovTeg dg 06 wagot toujt foriv,'' 
inquit Wolfius. Nee mirum ; quippe scribendum uroXajx/Sayov- 
Tffj cog $v IIAPEPrA TauT eo-riv. 

" Hareo/' S. Seyer. 

Resp. UifBpyuj Levia, contemnenda. Quod praeter suscep« 
turn aliquod opus accedit, plerumque leve et negligendum vide- 
tur. CoBsuIendi Budsei Commetitarii in ling. Graec. 

Polybius, Excerpt. Leg. 41. p. 623. 1.2. ed. Ernesti Dps. 
1764. x«) rkXog (Ax ^iacrt xupaiivivM to SiajSotJXiov, otW* eig iHF6p&i(riv 
ijyayf t^v irpoBiprifjUvriy uKoylav. — Scripserat Polybius prociildu- 
hio, uXK' s]g {mepieiTiy i^yaye AIA t^v wpo6»p»)jX6Vijv kkoyluv. 

*'Hadto:' 5-Seyei:. -^ 
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wi^vxsv "Epeos (na-eivp xo) ovS* ovto$ iro?\^,ov irXijo-i^^ffiv. Ex hisce 
verbis xa) ouS* ovto$ woXKou irAi}o-ia(siv vidit Stephanus sensum 
nullum loco aptum elici posse. Conjicio^ xou OTAENI ^T- 
ONTI nOAIAS ir\yi(nit^eiv. Lucianus in dialogo Cupidinis 
et Jovis^ So kmHov, oS "Epaos, og ag^Mongog el %o\v rou 'lean' 
rou ; ^ iiSri ft^ vwyatvu fi^ifii IIOAIAS E^TSAS, ^lot r&ura xa) 
jSpl^o^ c^ioig vojx/Cffo-dai^ yipcov xa) weofoopyog m ; Legi posset sic 
quoque, x«) OTAENI ONTI UOAini »Xij<na?eiy. Nam vox ato- 
Kiog Don de capillis soliim usurpatur, verum etiam de honiitie 
ipso qui voKioLg fvei.^ Aristophanes^ Lysistrata, 593, xav ^ itoXiog, 
TOLyh iFuTSu xopriv yiyaii^rixe. Plutarchus in Catone Maj. 06 ft^vov 
eoag in viog xai fikorifiog ^v, oKKoi xcii yiporrot xal voXiov ^dvj (opmv^ 
reg) hyxapTepovrra. t^ ra^ei ty^g ua'xfiO'Boog, Lucianus in Necyoman- 
tia, Svyylvoi/Ml r^v^ rm Xoi?sSaloov, (TOfw uv^g), xa) ds(nrta'ico rigv 
riyv^v, icoXicS juuev r^v xofLyjVf yeysiov $e ftaXa o'ejxvov x«tf fjUrlvep. 
**ljege xa) ow, ieovrog ttoAXou, ^rXijo-ia^eiv. longo inter- 
vallo" S. Seyer. 

Resp. His Emendationibus vix excusis, vidi legendum esse, 
xa) ouS* *EfTog toXXoO irXijo-ia^iv. Subaudi hatrrrifjMTog, quae vox 
in Xenoph« Anab. 3, 4, 23, subauditur : xa) ylyvBTM too-outov 
ftSTo^u Tfioy o'rpaTwpi.aroov, eSo-rs r^ vo'Tepala oix l^&r/^^av 01 voXe- 

Plato Sympos. p. 189. !• 18. 'Es-ei xa) Sv exa(rrov rm 2^y 
^y xoXfTrai xa) «Tyai ro aur^. oloy ex vaiiaplov 6 auro^ Aeycrat 
2»; ^y irpea'fi6Trig yev^rar oirog fteyToi ouSItots ra aura ejp^wy ly 
karrroS SfKog 6 aMg xa)JlTaif oXX^ viog {oKKolog Stephanus) ae) 
yiyvifuvog ra ii ^avoWhg xa) xaroi rag rptyag, xa) capxa, xa) 
iffroj xa) eilpM, xa) ^vfMrav ro (tooimu — Platonem existimo scrip- 
sisse aWolog aii yiyvof$,svog, TA MEN KTIIMENOS, ra 8e avoXkig 
xa) xarei rotg rplxotg, xa) aagxa, xa) ^a-ra, xa) alpM, xa) ^6[Ji,vaf to 
ceofua, 

" Fiolenter/* S. Seyer. 

Vehementer aegra sananda sunt vehementer. 

Plato^ in Lyside, p. 264. I. 50. ouxoSy ratna vjfuv (rv[i^ii<rerai 
iofayxalov tlvai 6fM\oyily, avep kin rm 7rp6repov' %o\Xaxig ^l^ov 
fflyai ftn ^IXoVf ^roXXaxi^ H xa) fvt^u' oroy 1} jxij ^lAoOy ri^ ^lAp^ % 
xa) [iKTOVV fiKp, TToWaxig S* i^v^oy eTyai ftij hyipov, vj xa) flXov 
Srav ^ fAKTOw Ti; f iXj, ^ xa} <^iXo5y ftio'p. — Mallem (id quod sen« 
tentia postulat) woXXixtg $* ^x^gov elyai jx^ ^X^pou^ ^ xa) f fXou' 
Jray 1^ MiFf fticrouv rig MlSHi, ^ xa) ^lAouy [akt^. 
*• Probabititer sed dure J' S. Seyer. 

Resp. Cedo mutationem leviorem^ quae huic loco lucem det : 
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nam verba i^tta, ut nunc leguntur, ne JtJu$g quidem xoAu/u^S^^ 
intelligat 

Plato in Euthjdemo, p. 274. 1« 52* "la-wg fuiv oiv ^oprijccorf^ 
Ti ipf^O'Oii.M, a>Jioi (TUYyivooa-xu Spa, Ss. d y^p jx^rw ^vdea-ial ha-ri, 
fM^TS 4fcu$i] So^a^efv, /x^ri oifAairi elyai, aXX' &i ouST e^afjt,apravu¥ 
iffTiv iron rig r* T^arri).*— Henricus Stephanus pro &\\* in re- 
poni voluit oAA' hip quod mibi minime satisfacit. Verba qui- 
dem ista mendosa esse, quivis videat ; quae sic^ distinctione quo- 
.que mutata, castiganda existimo ; ff{ yotp /t^rf ^i6ie(r6otl eari, /x^ti 
4rtuSi) io^a}^i», iMjTM flejxad^ slveu, AAAOTI ovV i^afioLprivuf harh 
2rav rig t« wpirri^ ; 

** Quid si legas f/^YiTe uf/^atri ehen £\\ot9, quovisaliomodoJ* 

S. Seyer. 
Resp. Vide sis H« Stepbani Thesaurum torn. i. col. 341. g. 
(ftAXoTi adverbium^ aut adverbialiter positum, Utrum vel NuU' 
-quid^ pro igoi.) Vereor ut ihXorB pro '^ Quovis alio modo*' us- 
quam inveniatur : certe* uihil tale in H, Stepbani locupletissimo 
Thesauro. 

Plato, in Hippia minore, p. 358. 1. 12. Sfl* ovx oTcriflt Sri 

kiyoov ucTtpov ^ ig vpog roy '(Xotriria t^ri afML rjj ^o7 aTro^rXcuo'eicr- 

im* %qlg rov Aluvrtt hi oux aS ^ijo'iv eeTOTrXeuo'sfo^fifi aXXd^ i>JKx 

klyu ; Hie locus, quern Henricus Stephanus lecte vidit raendo- 

sum esse^ sic refingendus mibi videtur, Oux oMa. Sn >Jyeov MEN 

.OPOS TON 'OSv<rxria lpi| «jx« tJ ^oi awoirXstxreltrdott, TSTEPON 

AE vpig rov Atuvrei oux al fticnv &7roirXev(rel(r6M, aXXoi a\?M \iyti ; 

** Nimia est mutatio.'* S. Seyer, 

Resp, Non hie redivia curanda. 

Isocrates, Nicocles^ p. 86. 1. l6. ed. Battie, Cantab. 17^- 
■M^isvig oh oXiytapfiTS, iiurfie xatrafpovfire r&v rtrayfLsveov* U9roA«|x- 
fiivQvng cog ou frotpct, tuvt ecrriv, aXX' cog Trag* ixutrrov roov yi,tp&v fj 
ju^g % xaxwg e^ov ro cvfj^irav, qvtco (rvou^a^srff Trep) avTwv, xa] 
xijitffds jE4)]$6V ^TTOV rmv sfAoov, ij roov OpLsregoov otVToov. *^ Multum 
obscuritatis est in verbis viroXoififiotvovTig cog ou icagA tout' hrh,^* 
inquit Wolfius. Nee mirum ; quippe scribendum uroXafb/Soyoy- 
rtg ig si nAPEPFA rauT l<rT^v. 

*' Hareo/' S. Seyer. 
Resp. Hipepyet, Levia, contemnenda. Quod praeter suscep. 
turn aliquod opus accedit^ picrumque leve et negligendum vide- 
tur. Consulendi Buda^ Commeiilarii in ling. Graec. 

Polybius, Excerpt. Leg, 41. p. 623. 1.2. ed. Erncsti Dps, 

-.'64. xtt) rikog odx AoLcn xnpuAy^vtu to SiajSowXioy, aXX* tig (miptsvw 

?yflty» T^v vpoetpritiiVTiv oXoy /atv.— Scrip ser at Polybiua proCttldu- 

bio, «XA.' 6*^ wripietrtv riyaye AIA t^v irpoeiprifJ.ivnv &Xoytetif. 

^'Hasito:' S. Seyer, ^ 
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Resp, Tota series in Poljbio ipso consideranua. 
Poljbius, Excerpt, de virt. et vit. p. 113. 1. 20. xal darrov \ 
xftd^xev l^eXajx^fsv ^ tou Sxivlwvo^ kv r^ *Pctf|u.i) lo^u, Restituamus, 
iarrov ij KAff HAIKIAN IffXa/t^fgv, x. t. a! 
" Ingeniose, sed hareo." S. Seyer. 
Resp. Ne dubita. darrov ^ xafi^xev falsum : tanti viri fama 
nimis cito elucere non potuit^ Sarrov % xad* ijXixlav verissitnum: 
Scipio enim paene puer inclaruit. 

Plutarchus, Moral.: Ilass av ug haxglvtie, x. r. X. xiv. 
secL 57. D. p. 218. lin. 14.-— Legendum Hir^ le xa) ^firopo$ 1^- 
T*v ore xoAaxe/a AIASTPOTSI <}5iXoVo^oy. 

*' fftjTopEg,*' S. Seyer. 
Resp. pviropog xoXaxs/a, rhelorem adulnntes. 
Plutarchus, Svii'jro<naxaov |3f|3\. y'. Trpofik, A. sect. 647. C. 
p. 633. 1. 1. MuXKJTa ju^sv yap 6 oixpaTog, Erav t^^ xe^aX^; xa9- 
ft^ajT^i^ xai *ATONIlSHi rk a-aipt,aToi 7tpo$ rot$ rcov ahiri(rea)v ag- 
X^h l7riTa^ao"0*e* tov uvigco'Trov, 

** Unde hoc vocabulumf S. Seyer. 
V Resp. Verbum utovooo, nisi fallor^ aut in Aristotele, aut in 
Plutarcho, me legisse memini. ut ut sit hoc, verbum arovoeo ana- 
logia satis tuetur. a royo$ tovooo, (quod in ipso Plutarcho legitur, 
Moral, torn, in. p, 633. edit. Wyttenb. in 8vo.) ab arovos 
arovooo, Laxo, Languidura reddo. 

Diogenes Laertiu8> in vita Diogenis, p. 330. sect. Sg. ed. 
Meiboniii l692. 

Koakvieis xaill^ea-idiif ovlsv e(py^ hu^igsi* xot) yoip rou^ ^X^vg oxcn^ 
av xsoivTO viirpourxea-Sai. — Legi debet JIA<>EPEJN, 

" Cur ita V S. Sever. 
Resp. Ti ha(pBpsiv rf 7tHFga(rxe<r6ui respondeat necesse est, lit 
ill ambobus sernio obliquus sit. 

Diogenes Laertius, in vita Zenonis, p. 377. sect. 21. Jlpig 
TOV xot\oy eizovra en ov ^oxei otvTcS hpaa-iYitrefriat 6 (ro^og, OSSh^ 
iftj, vyLwv adXiirepov eascion toov xoiXeov, — Coustitui potest hie lo- 
cus, ut niea fert opinio, legendo, OuSev APA, efvj, xtpi^wv atXieorg- 
pov ESETAI rwv xaXwv. 

" Nihil necesse.** S. Seyer. 
Resp. At vero ferri non possunt et 6jxcov eiitrs^iai ; nisi ip- 
sum Laertium sermonem ad pulchros convertere putamus : nam 
modus infinitivus, eo-fo-fiaf, satis doceret, (si sincerum esset) hsc 
obliqua ess6, et referri tantum ab Laertio, non ipsissima Zenonis 
verba esse : quis enim umquam sic aliquem allocutus est, ouSev 
(TOU oAXimsgoy earea-iai F Legendum igitur ut in emendatiohe 
mea. 

Diogenes Laertius, in vita Zenonis, pag. 467. sect. 159* Ehcti 
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a uvTO {oivipivoo avipfiM videlicet) XpCtyimtis friciv sv t^ Iturepa 
Toov ^v(nxoov, wvJfAfi Kara Trfv. ova lav, eo$ $^Aoy Ix twv ci^ . r^v y^i/ 
xarafiaPiXofiiycov cvepptArtov, a TruKoncoievru ovx, in . fvsron, (1$ ^^Xov 
diaice'jrvevxvtas axnoig rij^ Suvde/xscos. — Particula £o^ in posteriore 
loco delenda esse videtur. 

'^ 'Nulla eget emendationeJ' S. Seyer. 

Resp. (o^ ibi Dullam omnino significationem habet. contra, 
idioma elegantissimum S^Xov absolute positum pro.SvjAoyoVij cau** 
sam rei declarans. oux en ^usrar IriKov, hoLveitveuxviots aiToi$ t^; 
^vvaf/i.eco$, scilicet; videlicet. 

^lianus. In ^liani historia de scelesto illo Macareo Mity- 
lenensi sic legitur^ Xgovcp le a^ix6[jt,evo$ 6 ^evos to ^pvarlov am/iTer 6 
de eWayuYcov IvSoy^ co$ avoddxroov, xotTitr^OL^ey xa) to ^gv<r!ov avoopu- 
fiv, «vt' avTOU te rov f svov xareivjxs* xa\ eSero, ooiTTrep Tob$ uvdpincovg^ 
XavJaygiv oSto) xoii rov 6e6v* wX^y ovx uTri/jvTvi&e ravret ruvrri voiiv, 

Ubi Upton, Hac particula woJgy hoc loco fere expletiva est, 
ut ikXoiev iroiev, elegant ia potius qu am mcessitatis gratia . 
Particula 9ro$gy jungitur ilia quideni vocibus quibusdam motum 
^a loco significantibus, ut aXKoiev passim ; ut eviiv^e, Plato 
Phaedr. EWe ftoi, co SwxpuTss, ovx ENBENAE il^toi 110 BEN, 
ftTO TOW '/AKTcroD, XlyeTai 6 Bopea^ T^y 'flpei&viciv ugvoLa'ai ; ut 9ro'/5- 
^fioSgy, Lucianus in Jove Tragoedo, 'Ey axpofioXi(riJLols ?ri ^o-av, 
aTOo-f gySoycoyTe^ &\\rjXoi$, JJOPPnOEN 1106 EN Xoihpovfievoi ; ut 
Ixgifigy, Idem in eodeai^ Ei Sg 6 Zevg 6 fipovroov Wti, (tv iv otfieivov 
eiiiiyi$, EKEIBEN IIOBEN uvo rmv 6em a^iypLsvos, sed nunquatn 
fore ut ToivTji veoih sic conjuncta reperiantur, mihi sat acceptuin 
est. Legendum proculdubio ttXyjv ovx airivTT/iire tolvtu raurij. 
I7o$gy ; rZo^gy hie significat ovdai/,co(;. Demosthenes in Titnocra- 
tern : o^ rovTop^ vapiovres, avrixu dyj fiu?\M (rvvotfroXoyr^trovTon. ov [loi 
4i* oi5 Ti[uoxpoLTei ^aphaaSon jSooAojXgyor IIOBEN; aX\* avrap 
fTv^^ipuv excicTos riyovpi,evog rov vofjLOv, Demosthen. de Corona, 
aXA* ovx gO'Ti TaDra* IIOBEN; ttoXAoD ye xot) hi. Lucian. Pseu- 
dologista^ Tuvra troi xa) uvTog utteiKoo' ou fi,oi Toy Ala rm *AgxL' 
A^cp BixaXfliv efiairrov IIOBEN; ^roAXou yg xa\ deco' *ro) Sg fuvplx 
(forsan (ivglHv^ (ruveilBoos lifj^ficov a%ioL ^e^miuevoL. Demosth. de 
male obita legatione^ Oup^ w^ oh <^etixsot$ aTcoAgo'gy av xaV kuvrov* 
nOBEN; Ideno in Timocratem. Ou vpolxx, cS Tifi^oxgotreSf 
(nOBEN;) 00^ oXiyov 8)j toDtov Ur^xag tov vofi^ov. Plutarchus in 
vita Catonis Utic. 'EfgTrg/xtJ'a^, gl^rgv, o? '^7roXX»y/§ij,' Toy SrctTvK- 
\t0Vf onro tou fpovi^iLaTog Ixsivov xu^sXmv ; xa) TriirXevxev 6 avr^g jxijSe 
itfficaTa^evog rjfJMs; IIOBEN; (glwgy 6 * ATToWcovi^f^g) xairot ttoAA^ 
8igX^$i]jxgy* oXAa v^nXog go"Ti xa\ argeirrog, xa) pi^ivuv <f>jo-*, xa) 
icpaTTBiV navvh trparrr^g. Diogenes Laertius, p. 547- sect. 
91. 
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Nam ita legit Hetiricus Stephanus. 

" Sed in his omnibus locis itidiv mihi videtur esse noh otliaiiM^, 
sedj Unde hoc ? Quidni ? Cur ita hoc evenit ?" S. Seyer. 

Reap. Si Latine reddere voluissetn, in protntii erat. Qui po- 
tueref sed nihil melius HESYCHII interpretatione, nim\ 
OTdAMilS' fAsi* tnroxghtoos. 



PROLOGUE 
TO THE ANDRIA OF TERENCE ; 

PSRVORMED AT WSSTMIKSTEB SCHOOL^ DEC. 1895. 



DUNLOP. 

Salvete ! nobis benevoli et Terentio ! 
Quosciinque, Elizas rite servantes fidem, 
Juvat vetustis interesse lusibus. 

Atqui (fatemur) nomiihil veriti sumus^ 
Ne> quod placere caeteris accepiinus, 
Et vos^ scientioris alictijus gregem^ 
Alibi teneret forsitan Praelectio. 

Nam crescit istbaec indies opinio, 
Errasse tot& hue usque Majores vi& : 
'' Jam tempus adfert (clamitant) mores novos ; 
Aliamque rerum postulat scientiam I" 

Musie videtis quam gravi in periculo 
Versentur — ut per vim atque contumeliam 
Ubique notis exuuntur sedibus ! 
At nosmet istud erimus auctores mali i 
Saltem hic^ precamur, integrum cultum sui^ 
Normamque literata, non operaria^ 
Servaverit Minerva ! Nos scientiam, 
Haudquaquam omissis caeteris, unam tatnen 
Habuimus olim, et nunc babemus maxumam, 
Se quisque ut ipsum noscat : isto scilicet 
Pacto arbitrantes optume ac facillunie 
Institui ad omnia posse vitae munia. 

Hoc, usa Graecis semper exemplaribus^ 
Veri atque Honesti consecratis fontibus. 
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Consueta nobis praest^t lostittiUo : 
Hoc universis civibus prpdest magis ; 
Auget^ tuetur, servat hoc Rempublicapi. 

Quod restat, advortatis buc animos velim : 
H&c nocte saltern doctus attentis dabit 
Pr^electionepi^ si placet, Terentius. 



EPILOGUE. 

Cbito^ solus. 

Demiror — nusquamne mihi caupona ? columnae 

Herculeae hdc steterant^ si memiiii^ plateft ; 
Ne plus ultra olim peregrino— {Prodit Daws.) 

Ob ! Dave ! quid istuc 

Ornati est i D. Dt me denique respiciunt. 
Quid tibi vero agitur i C. Cauponam quaerito ubique. 

D. Cauponam dixti, sordide i plaude tibi, 
In me qui incideris. C. Qui tandem i D. Urbana reperta 

Quippe a me disces : vilia vulgus amet ; 
Privata ingenuis hodie vivaria. C. Novi : 

Sancti Jacobi qualia vicus habet ; 
Res ubi civiles agitant. D, Propria, obsecro^ soli 

Ista Sena tores semper habere velint i 
Nonne alios, vivunt quotcunque, domique suique 

Pertsesum est i parilem hi jure merentur opem. 
Ergo ausculta. Homines chartas consumere nati 

Foedere communi mille coire solent : 
Excipit hos grandis, vastasque innisa culinae, 

Atque instrudta omni commoditate domos, 
Delecti e numero, rerum quos et patinarum est, 

Nullo permisso vindice, summa pen^s. 
Est quoque Curator scitissimus — hoc ego fuhsor 

Munere. — C. Curator tune vocaris? — D, Ita est. 
Qui servus fueram, servis nunc inipero : nuUus 

Segnitiae locus hie : dux ego, quicquid agunt. 
Solus et annotiam, impensas, rescripta, tribtitum, 

Procuro. — C. Qui sis, js^m bene notus eris. 
D. Qui grege de nullo fuerit, coiitemptus et exlex 

(Prodii Pamphilus.) 

Omnino. — C. Quisnam hie ? Pampbile, tune foris i 
Tarn cito ! qu6 properas ? — P. Ad conciliabula nostra ; 

Ut soteo.-— C Hui ! nee te jam nova nupta tenet ? 
Pk A monsa atque toro possim divortia ferre ; 
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A niensd et charti stat mihi nulla pati. 

C. Dt magni atque Deae ! at^ nuptis tain barbara passis, 
Quid tandem innuptis fiet amabilibus ? 

D. Actum aiunt secum ; et pejori lege queruntur 
Conjungi Monachos in sua jura novos. 

C. Inventum inventorura hoc est; hoc jam omnia vincit 
P. Imm6; vivendi haec unica causa venit. 

Non hodie inservit miles, neque navita honori ; 

Mercatorve lucro : majus utrique bonum est. 
Quis penitus Rerum Naturam exquirere veJlet, 

Ni data Athenaei festa, epulaeque^ forent ? 
Nemo Orientalis, nemo est Academicus, Alpes 

Nemo peregrinans transit in Italiam^ 
Hanc qui non requiem poscat sibi. Commoda nescis, 

Mille voluptates, deliciasque loci. 
Quin referani — ante focum lecti mollissima pluma, 

Quali olim baud fultus Sardanapalus erat. 
Membra reclinatus, cubitisque utrinque levatis, 

Oscito, dormito — nam sibi quisque vacat. 
Nunc hos, nunc illos leviter percurrere iibros, 

Fabellam, vitam, drama^ poemation^ 
Censurasve juvat ; narrare, audire vicissim, 

Contineant chartae quicquid in urbe novi. 

D. Turn vero patulam semper servare fenestram 
Lecta cohors. P. Muitum hinc plebis in ora jocor. 

At notos^ — nutu — nictu — risuve saluto : 

Reddere personam congrua cuique meum est. 
Lux haec inter abit : — quinta dein scribitur bora 

Passim : unus labor hie sollicitat placidos. 
'^ Nulla dies nobis sine litera." C At^ oro, paratus 

Qualis sit c<9enae i P. Protinus ista peto. 
Symposium en ! lautum — tecti in penetralibus altis 

Bis senos, ut par> mensa rotunda capit. 
Rarius hoc — conclave patens plerumque subimus ; 

Inspicit hie chartam quisque^ legitque locum. 
Tum pnesto aut carnis solidae repetita voluptas 

Ad libitum ; aut uni portio sufficiens. 
Insuper et vini per sobria p6cla, triental 

£biberit. C. Parce permodiceque tuus. 
P. Sane — sed laquear, lychni, et pretiosa supellex 



(Non sua^ confiteor^ non aliena tamen) 



^ 



Vel Regem efficiunt — nulla et mercede ministri 

Donandi. C. Laudo hoc — optima conditio est. - 
Quin mc due ; nam tecum hodie cceaare — D. Quid^ audax. 
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Inceptas i umbris accubuisse nefas. 
P. Quod licet^ inspexisse dabo, et per singula ducam : 

Arcetur dapibus turba profana. C. Grave est. 
D. Multa prius curae — ora — ambi — suffragia capta : 

Qui te proponat, quique secundet^ opus. 
Fecerit arbitrium de te tandem urna ; periclum 

Magnum hoc — exsiliat calculus ater> abis ! 
C. Non Cereris^ Bacchique mibi m^steria tanti. 

P. Quin abeo — ^infelix, atque profane^ vale — 

[Exeunt Pam. et Day. 
C. Haud inventa tamen nostratibus ulla novabunt 

Ingenium, hospitibus semper, ut ante, ferum. 
Ad vos confugio — securus quippe repulsas est, 

Qui vestram implorat pauper et hospes openi. 



ORIGINES ; 

'r, Remarks on the Origin of several States^ Empires, 
and Cities. Bv Sir W. Drummond. 8vo. 



lFTer a careful perusal of this learned and elaborate work 
Chronology and History, the following remarks occurred to 
3 as perhaps calculated to be useful in the investigations 
lich form the subject of Sir W. Drummond's researches. 
Ancient Chronology is a subject from which tlie learned turn 
^ay with dread, and the unlearned, either with contempt, or 
th full satisfaction in whatever one book they have selected as 
nr oracle. The number of those who, by having made them* 
ves acquainted with the existing differences of opinion on 
s subject, and the hinges on which the controversies turn, are 
mpetent to form a judgment on Ancient Chronology, is ex- 
edingly small. It has not fallen to my lot to meet with even 
e person acquainted with the principia of the subject ; 
ither do I profess myself to have done more than reduce to 
3rt tables, and so bring before the eye, the systems of Usher^ 
3wton, Jackson, Hales and Faber. 

In the present age, the old maxim, Omne ignotum pro mag- 
ico, no longer holds good ; but, on the contrary, the levelling 
inciple proclaims, to the great satisfaction of the oi iroXXo), 
nne ignotum pro inutili ; and therefore, wow if ever, the la- 
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borious chronologist may expect that hk labors iR ill be iiiisap- 
prebended bj ignoiance and aspersed by envy and self-suffici-' 

ency. 

There is also another discouragement^ which T am not aware 
has been clearly stated. The judgment of sensible men is like 
a pair of scales': it weighs the pros and cons and decides by 
their preponderation. Horace possessed this judgment when he 
pronounced^ Non ego paueis offendar macutis ; and Sir Isaac 
Newton, after having perused the commentators on the 
Prophecies, observed, '* Amongst the interpreters of the last age 
there is scarce one of note, who hath not made some discovery 
worth knowing ; and thence 1 seem to gather that God is about 
opening these mysteries," (Observations on the Prophecies, p. 
253.) And Mr. Waple exhibited this accurate and impartial 
judgment, when he observed, that '^ the many errors and divi- 
sions which sprung up with the reformation, plainly prove, that 
there were many tares mixed with it ; but which God bath been 
pleased to make use of to many good ends ; there being scarce 
any erroneous persuasion in religion, which hath not some truth 
mixed with it ; and which was not occasioned by some neglect 
in the church, which God, by those extremes punishes them for, 
and calls on them to reform,'^ (Waple on Revel, x. 6, 7.) 

But perhaps the finest example of impartial and sound judg- 
ment is that displayed by Bishop Burnet in his exposition of 
the 17th Article of the Church. Sound judgment finds pearls 
in rubbish ; unsound judgment finds rubbish in pearls ; sound 
judgment discriminates and sums up ; unsound judgment con- 
founds and decides by ex-parte evidence. The views which are 
sometimes taken of such great works as this of Sir W. Drum^ 
mood, frequently remind roe of the fable of Momus and Venus. 

But let this great investigator proceed : I observe much in 
his work of very great importance ; and I offer the following 
remarks with diffidence, though not without hope that they 
may be useful. 

The first thought then that struck me, was that a system of 
ancient chronology may be compared to the old woman's fagot, 
which she endeavored to break without advice and without assist- 
ance. It then occurred to me that if a stick could be taken out of 
the swd fagot and your learned correspondents would favor the 
public with their joint exertions, this stick might be broken, and 
perhapsj, in the end, the whole fagot surmounted. 

Permit me then to select such a question as, if decided, may 
be of great importance not only in itself, but ultimately in 
relation Xo other questions. This question is one which I have 
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not yet seen either satisfactorily put or answered : viz. wbal 
can we collect from scripture simply^ respecting the origin 
and duration of the Assyrian Empire ; and more particularly 
whether any light can be gained from scripture, respecting the 
following important problem proposed by Sir W« Drummond* 

^' In order to discover," says Sir W. Drummondy ^ if this indeed be 
possibly the epoch when the Assyrian empire was founded, wa must 
begin by ascertaining the period of its fall. This event, it is now gene-, 
rally allowed by chronologers, took place in the year 747 before the 
Christian sera. We have Ninns at the beginning of the line, and Sar- 
danapalus at the end. The problem is to determine the duration of 
the interval, between the time when the former mounted the throne^ 
and the time when the latter descended from it." (Vol. i. p. 224.) 

He adds, (p. 227.) 

'' There can be no doubt, that as Nineveh was twice taken by the 
Medes, first under the command of Arbaces, in the year 747 before the 
Christian aera ; and secondly, under the command of Cyaxares, in the 
year 603 before the same epoch ; the Greeks may have been led into 
mistakes and contradictions concerning the duration of the Assyrian 
empire. This empire was in fact dissolved in the time of Arbaces; but. 
as Assyria still existed as a kingdom, and as Nineveh was not de- 
stroyed until the reign of Cyaxares ; the difference between the state 
of Assyria before Sardanapalus, and after the death of that monarch, 
may have escaped the attention of writers, who were not accurately 
acquainted with oriental history." 

And at p. 241. he further observes, 

'^ The Assyrian monarchy was subverted by the Medes in the year 
747 before Christ. The Medes retained possession of Assyria during 
209 years." 

The first observation which I have here to make is that Sir 
W. Drummond is mistaken in supposing tl'at chronologers are 
agreed in respect to the subversion of the Assyrian empire in 
the year 747 before Christ. The learned Jackson, in his Chro- 
nological Antiquities, so highly applauded by Dr. Hales, posi- 
tively denies the fact. He observes. Vol. i. p. 303. *'Dr. 
Prideauxj in his Connection of the Old and New Testaments, 
makes Arbaces the same with Tiglath-Pilesir or Tiglath-Pul- 
Asar, ^which is the right name) and Belesis to be Nabonassar, 
(or more truly Nabo-nasar) which is all mere invention, and not 
founded in any chronology : and it is also absurd ; biecause Ar- 
baces is a Median name, and Tlglath-Pul-Asar is an Assyrian 
name ; and so they could not be the same person. But being 
sensible from scripture evidence that Media was subject to the 
king of Assyria, and that there was no king in Media distinct 
from the king of Assyria to the end of the reign of Sennache- 
rib ; he supposes a second defection of the Medes from the 
Assyrians, and that they revolted from Sennacherib after the 
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loss of his army in Judea, and his return to Nineveh^ and set 
up for themselves a sort of democratical government ; but soon 
growing sick of the confusions which this caused amongst thenSi 
they chose Oejoces for their king. This which Dr. Prideaux 
calls the second defection^ was in truth the firsts which happened 
on the death of Sennacherib; and neither Ctesias nor any other 
ancient historian ever mentioned a second revolt of the Medes ; 
and it is evident from Herodotus^ that after the revolt of the 
Medes from the Assyrians, a few years before they chose Dejo- 
ces for their king, they maintained their liberty, and afterwards 
their kingdom, independent of the Assyrians to the last ; to tbe 
final destruction of the Assyrian empire^ and till they were con- 
quered by Cyrus." 

1 request attention to Mr. Jackson's arguments in proof of 
the foregoing statement ; they are too long to be transcribed, 
but the work itself deserves the utmost attention. 

I would confine the inquiry now to such scriptural docu- 
ments as bear on the question between Sir W. Drummond and 
Mr. Jackson, and which have been either not at all or slightly 
touched on by either. And I must add, that I have been much 
pleased with Sir W. Drummond's discernment in estimating the 
testimonies of profane history^ precisely as they deserve to be 
estimated in respect to remote chronology ; and in the defer- 
ence which he pays to the sacred historians who recorded what 
they either witnessed or had means of determining. See Origi- 
nes. Vol. 11. p. 472, &c. 

The inquiry now to be instituted' is simply, whether we can 
collect from scripture any proof that between the year B. C. 
747, and the year B. C. 710, when Sennacherib was repulsed, 
the Assyrians were subject to tbe Medes or not. Here we 
obviously turn to the sacred writers who lived and wrote during 
the period in question, and to Isaiah especially, as writing most 
largely concerning Assyria itself. It appears then from Isaiah, 
Xhat in the year B. C. 742 (according to the Bible chronology) 
the Assyrians had not invaded the west of Asia, but that Ahaz 
invited them, in order to be delivered from his enemies, the 
kings of Syria and of Israel. It would almost appear from ch. 
vii, of Isaiah, that they had not penetrated at all to the west of 
the Euphrates ; for they are described as now overflowing die 
banks of that river, and like a deluge overwhelming all the 
earth. In ch. viii. 7/ accordingly we read, '* Now therefore be- 
hold the Lord bringeth upon them the waters of the river, strong 
and many, even the king of Assyria and all his glory : and he 
shall come up over all his channels, and go over all his banks ; 
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and be shall pass through Judah: he shall overflow and go over; 
he shall reach even to the neck ; and the stretching out of his 
wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel !" More 
particularly, in ch. xi. the prophet having described the march 
of his army to the vicinity of Jerusalem, as Bishop Lowth 
well observes, and the author of the book of Ecclesiasticus con- 
firms, (ch. xlviii. 18, 8lc.) it follows in ch. xi. that Hezekiah 
should by his prayers destroy the king of Assyria (v. 4.) and 
prepare the way for the kings of the East by drying up the 
Euphrates, (v. 15, 16). But more particularly still, in ch.xiii. it 
is predicted that the Medes should be the instruments of the de* 
struction of Nineveh, (v. 17.) 

That the prophet intends the empire of Nineveh by Babylon 
in this chapter, is obvious from the circumstance that he adds, 
** the Lord of Hosts hath sworn, that I will break the Assyrian 
in my land" (v. 24, 25.) 

The Assyrian, therefore, had not been before broken, but 
was to be broken in Judea by the instrumentality of Hezekiah, 
as confirmed by Joseph us, in relation to the Medes ; and in 
relation to the Babylonians, by the circumstance that after the 
repulse of Sennacherib the king of Babylon formed an alli- 
ance with Hezekiah. (ch. xxxix.) This first separation of Ba- 
bylon and Media from the Assyrian empire^ in effect, destroyed 
both Babylon and Nineveh, as that eminent divine Joseph Mede 
observed, and was consequently predicted by Isaiah as the fall 
of Babylon. (Mede on Revel, xiv. 8.) And here I cannot but 
notice how beautifully the prophets illustrate each other, as in 
respect to the capture of Babylon by the Medes and Persians,' 
compare Habakkuk, ch. ii. Isaiah ch. xxii. and Daniel ch. v. 
23, &c. there needs no comment. Let us now turn to 
Isaiah ch. xxxvii. 1 1, &c. ; and hear Sennacherib's own account 
of his own, and of his father's victories. So far from observing 
any intimation that Nineveh was subject to Media, during the 
interval in question, I rather see intimations both in Isaiah and 
elsewhere to the very contrary. In 2 Kings xviii. 11, we are 
informed that 'Uhe king of Assyria did carry away Israel into 
Assyria, and put them in Halah and in Habor by. the river of' 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes." This event is placed 
in the year B. C. 726. Neither should we pass by the record 
of Tobit relating to a period after the building of Ecbatane, for 
it speaks of the fall of Nineveh as then future, (ch. xiv. 4.) 
For Tobit could not have been led captive before the Assyri- 
ans penetrated into the Holy Land by the instigation of Ahaz, 
that is, before the year B. C.'741. (Isaiah viii. 7.) In his time 
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tben« that , is, aft^r the year 7^1^ Nineveh was not destroyed, 
tlut Tobit lived to hear of its capture. 

1 have now opened my first question on ancient chronology, 
and request the opinions of your learned correspondents on die 
statements of scripture respecting the time of the fall of Nine.- 
veh ; which event, as far as I see, did not in any sense take place 
till the repulse, of Sennacherib. Mr. Gregory, in his Tracts, 

Erinted in 1665, has given perhaps the best introduction to the 
istory of the Assyrian empire. It contains the original docu- 
ments without hypothesis. 

In respect to the duration of the Assyrian empire under Nine- 
vehy a question which Sir W. Drummond considers as dependr 
ing on that already proposed, viz. when did the captufe of jNi- 
neveh take place ; I beg leave to offer a few thoughts. For- 
midable as the question appears, from the nurnber and anti- 
quity of the authors referred to, as well as from jtheir not b^iog 
easy to be met with. Sir W. Drummond classes them under two 
leaders, of whom he considers all the rest as followers. Thes^ 
two are Ctesias and Herodotus^ 

** The duration (be observes, p. 223) of the Assyrian monarchy has 
been difftsreutly stated by almost every ancient author who has men- 
tioned the subject. Herodotus ba;s assigned to it 620 years ; Ctesias 
upwards of 13^ years, or upwards of 1300 years according to the vary- 
ing testimony of Diodoras Sicnlus.*' 

Again, he observes, p. £23 : 

<' We know from the book of Genesis, that Nineveh (the habitation 
of Ninus) was built in the time of Nimrod : and it is impossible there- 
fore to suppose, that Ninus did not live until thirteen g^enerations after 
Nimrod. That Nimrod and Belus were th? same, and that Ninus was 
the son of this primeval monarch, I have already proved from various 
authorities, and more may be found in the pages ot the ancient chrono- 
graphers.'' 

At page 255, he observes : 

^* Upon the whole then, I am inclined to believe that the text of 
Ctesias had been much corrupted by the copyists ; that in the case 
which we are considering, different statements of the numbers of years 
had been introduced into the different copies ; that this circumstance 
has chiefly occasioned the variety of accounts which we have received 
* from those authors who have taken Ctesias for their guide.*' 

*^ We have now (he adds, p. 256,) to consider the testimony of He- 
rodotus, a testimony which must be estimated as important since it 
comes from him ; and which, if it be accurate, appears to overthrow 
that of all the writers whose calculations we have been hitherto exa* 
mining. I'he Assyrians, says the father of history, had been masters of 
IJpper Asia for 520 years, when thq Medes were the first to rebel. (L. 
i. ^.> Among the followers of Ctesias, Cephalion, who reckoned 
1013 ye^r$M to Sie commenoement of the reign of Sardanapaius, has 
given the lowest estimate of itbe duration of the Assyrian empire. It 
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seems therefore^ impossible to reooDcile the aocoant of Herodotiw 
with tbftt of Ctesias ; and yet unless this be done, one of the most ini-* 
portant questions in ancient chronology can never be decided. Neither 
of these two authorities can be rejected without creating objections 
which cannot be ▼anquished.'^ 

At p. 261^ he further observes, that M. LaVcher supposes 
that Herodotus speaks only of the most florishing state of the 
Assyrian empire ; which supposition of M. Lar.cher he rejects 
perhaps a little too hastily. My reason for thinicing that he 
has done so, is this,-^-that at p. £76, he himself supposes that 

** Chedarlaomer, king of Elam, accompanied by three confederate, 
or rather tributary kings ; — Amraphel, king of Shinar ; Ariocb, king of 
Ellasar ; and Tidal^ king of Nations ; — invaded Palestine in the year 
1916 before Christ.'' 

Chedarkomer he supposes to have been the monarch called 
Getin-Shid by the Persians ; the king of Shinar he decyphers to 
have been Belus or Nimrod, at that time a vassal of the great 
monarch of Iran. For slaughter in Genesis xiv. 17. he sub- 
stitutes smiting. It is observable also, that Isaiah in cli. xli. 
plainly refers to the battle of kings in f>redicting the fall of the 
Assyrian empire by means of Cyrus, vi'ho like Abraham, should 
come from the East, and be representative of the Gentiles as 
Abraham ^Iso had been. But what are the reflections which 
naturally suggest themselves to the mind when we read of Abra- 
ham and his few domestics and herdsmen defeating the greAt 
king of Imn i Is it not natural to suppose, that whatever proud 
and lofty names their posterity gave to such kings, and whatever 
conquests they attributed to them, their forces were very insig- 
nificant, and the space which they occupied exceedingly small? 
If Media was even colonisf^ at that time, how could the con- 
quest of a few colonists have amounted to the foundation of k 
real empire, of which Media could be considered by an intelli- 
gent historian like Herodotus, as forming a part i Or even if 
then subdued, might it not have been lost and won repeatedly 
after the days df Amraphel i 

Is there then any thing unreasonable in reconciling CtesiaS 
and Herodotus by the supposition that Ctesias followed the 
Chaldean history of their own kings, and their exploits ab ovo ; 
while Herodotus dated the Assyrian empire from the time when 
it became possible, by the multiplication of the human species^ 
for what an unprejudiced person would admit to be an empire^ 
to have any existence i But even supposing the marvellous 
histories of Belus and Ninus to have been perfectly true, might 
not the Assyrians have lost again the countries which they con- 
quered under their founders ; and not )mve recovered them s6 as 
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that they should forni a permanent part of their empire, until 
the time from which Herodotus dates the Assyrian empire in 
Upper Asia ? Likewise, do we certainly know the extent of ter- 
ritory intended by Herodotus by the expression Upper Asia, 
or whether he meant by it the whole or part of Upper Asia ? 
Are we sure that he did not intend Media especially as the 
complement of Upper Asia ? 

If we now descend the stream of time from Abraham, it is a 
fair inquiry whether the Phenicians, the sons of Anak, were not, 
until the days of Joshua, a nation that claimed empire more 
than the Assyrians could do so ? The Israelites likewise, and 
the Syrians remained undisturbed in their possessions to the 
west of the Euphrates till the days of Ahaz. See 1 Kings, iv. 21. 

I must own, I cannot see the difficulty of which Sir W. 
Drummond complains in reconciling Ctesias and Herodotus ; 
for M. Larcher seems to me to have removed the whole diffi* 
culty 

I must add, that I felt much interested in Sir W. Drum- 
mond's identification of Nimrod and Amraphel. 1 have long 
suspected that one chief objection against the Hebrew chrono- 
logy originated in magnifying the achievements of JNimrod; 
and by consequence, concluding that the Hebrew chronology 
did not allow time sufficient for the multiplication of the hu- 
man race, in order to the achievement of such works as the 
tower of Babel. The authors of the Universal History appear 
to be right in maintaining that mankind, according to scripture, 
did not disperse till the confusion of tongues at Babel. Pro- 
bably they raised a tower in the plain of Shinar as a land-mark, io 
order that they might find their way home, when they made their 
excursions in hunting. 

I speak with diffidence on a subject to which I have attended 
only as a Tripspyov ; but I must add, that the impression 
which has been made on my mind in perusing all the systems of 
chronology, which oppose that of the Hebrew text, is that they 
are clogged with much greater difficulties than that of those who 
adhere to it. Difficulties there are in the Hebrew chronology; 
but in what question, concerning which we feel ever so decided 
and satisfied, are there not difficulties, however . we may not 
perceive or acknowledge them ? The preponderation of argu- 
ments causes the assent of the judicious in a degree correspond* 
ing to the preponderation ; and he who waits for certainty till he 
assents, . > 

Rusiicus expectat dum defluat amnis. 
Sir W. Drummond has much confirmed me in my conviction 
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that if the scriptures were more closely inspected, and profane 
historians classified like manuscripts under their prototypes, 
the subject would be much simplified, and some certain grounds 
taken possession of, which might command other posts^ which 
in their turn might command others, till truth should be ascer- 
tained in relation to the leading and important questions in 
chronology. 

I would only suggest one other source of information on this 
subject to those who believe that all scripture is given by inspi« 
ration of God ; and this is, that the types in scripture may often 
be real histories. I propose then for consideration, by way of 
specimen, whether the eleventh chapter of the Apocalypse be 
not in type the chronology of Christ's ministry ; and whether 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th chapters of the same book, be not the 
history in type of the family of Abraham sojourning in Egypt, 
and expelling the Canaanites, in ch. xii. and in ch. xiii. as op- 
posed by the Assyrian empire ; and in ch. xiv. as destroying 
that empire both in its Assyrian and Babylonian branches. If 
so, it is probable that 1260 years are there allotted to the dura- 
ration of the Assyrian empire from its first dawn to the com- 
mencement of its fall.' 

Sir W. Drummond has likewise my thanks for proving that 
we have been too much disposed to underrate the wisdom of 
Egypt, as recorded in Scripture, We have indeed made great 
attainments in some subordinate branches of science ; but 
nevertheless I much question whether we have not lost as much 
ground in those sciences which form the trunk and pillar of the 
most valuable knowlege both divine and human ; but this en- 
quiry I reserve for a future opportunity. I have only to repeat, 
ihat I shall feel obliged to your correspondents, if they think 
me mistaken in any of the positions proposed in this paper, to 
set me right, and likewise to contribute their efforts to the 
determining of the important question which I have proposed. 

i. M. B. 



' Irenaeus observes on the thirteenth chapter of the Apocalypse, that 
the account there of the image and the number plainly refers to the 
image which Nebuchadnezzar set up. If we carefully analyze sacred 
prophecy, we shall find it to consist of homogeneous histories, concealing 
each other as the coats of an onion envelope and bide one another. If we 
trace for instance, the subject of the third chapter of Genesis, through 
the Bible, we shc.ll prove the truth of Lord BaconS maxim, that pro- 
phecies are repeatedly fulfilled in specimen, till they are completed in 
perfection. See Bp. Sherlock's masterly Lectures on Prophecy. 
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And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regtunedf iv. 385. 

A Correspondent in a former number discusses the que8tioo> 
whether in the passage of Claudian^ de Cons. Prob. et Oiyb. 
i6. 

* Nee quisquam procerum tentet^ licet asre vetusto 

Floreat^ et ciaro cingatur Roma senatu^ 

Se jactare parem ■■ 

Floreat is to be referred to Roma, or to the quisquam prace- 
rum. The latter construction may be defended bj the following 
passage from the same author, which, though not exactly paral* 
lei, contains the same species of inelegance. 

Sentiet iratam procul aegida, sentiet ictum 

Fulminis^ et genitum divina sorte pigebit, 

Optabitque mori : 
so Ovid, Met. x. 371. 

Et modo desperate niodo vult tentare ; pudetque, 

Et cupit ; et quod agat non invenit. 
Compare Addison^ /TtiyjXMioyspayojxa^/a : 

Jamque dies Pygma?o aderat, quo tempore caesi 

Poenituit foetus, intactaque maluit ova : 
unless indeed Addison mistook panituit for a personal verb ; 
which is not at all improbable, for Addison's Latinity, though 
easy and flowing to an exemplary degree, is far from being mi* 
nutely correct, as this very passage evinces.' 

Every one remembers the irrefragable argument by which 
Dr. Slop confounded my uncle Toby's scepticism relative to the 
seven sacraments : '' Are there not seven planets i seven days 
of the week i seven golden candlesticks r" Perhaps the Doctor 
had read a certain passage in Plutarch's dialogue vep) rou Elf 
where one of the speakers endeavors to prove, by a similar ad^ 



* So also his versification : 

Qua Solis tepet ortu, pritnitiisque diei. 

— ; atqae immortalia dona capessunt. 

Viiifdex a tistgo implacabila 8»vit. 



If^ga^ lis 

dficlion of particulars, the peculiar mystery and importance at- 
taching to the number five. 

A writer in the seventeenth century speaks of '' cawses (cause- 
wavs) uncartable, and pavements unpracticable ;'' the Greek 
iafotfJM^svros. Our language formerly approached nearer to the 
Greek in its power of compounding words than at present* 

Taylor's Holy Dying, chap. v. sect. 8. '* I remember my 
own and my friend's need^" i. e. intimacy ; a singular usage, 
after the Latin necessitudo. Another occurs in one of his ser- 
mons, Vol. V. p. 446, ed. Heber, ''if naturalists say true, that 
nephews (nepotes) are very often liker to their grandfathers than 
to their fathers." 

Cic. Tusc. Disp. in. 11. Bifariam quatuor perturbationes 
aequaliter distributae sunt. Nam duo sunt ex opinione boni ; 
quarum altera voluptas gestiens, id est, praBter modum elata lae- 
titia opinione praesentis magni alicujus boni : altera cupiditas, 
Sic. Ergo haec duo genera, voluptas gestiens et libido, bono- 
rum opinione turbantur. Turbare is here used as rapa^ai. Soplu 
An tig. 805. 

The following passages deserve to be noticed, as instances of 
an uncommon construction. 

Hie specus horrendum, saevi spiracula Ditis, 

Monstratur. Virg. Mn. vii. 569- 

(Some of the old editions have, 

Hie specus horrendum, et saevi spiracula Ditis 

lyionstrantur.) 



ruptos obliqua per ungues 



Porrigitur radix, longi firroamina trunci. 

Ov. Met. X. 490. 

. — — Erat ardua turris 

Arce patens summa, fessis loca grata carinis. 

lb. XI. sge. 



PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

1. Cic. Tusc. Disp. I. £1. Praeclarum nescio quod adepti 
sunt, qui didicerunt, se, cum tempus mortis venisset, lotos ease 
VOL. XXXllI. CI.JL NO. LXV. H 
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peritxjitdi. QnoA rttHtt A (tflblH efAat tVff^t V^ hiilMr istn 
res aut letabile aut gloriosum i Hence Ckyliff^oke, woril for 
word : '^ The ancieDt and modem Epicureans provoke my in- 
dignation tvlien limy boa^t^ as a mighty acquisition^ their pre- 
tended certainly that the body and soul die together. If they 
had this cerUiiMty, could the discovery be so very comfortabfe T 

IL j£sch. Pram. 101. 



ffxeiom^ ri /tlXXovr', oiti jttai iroretht6f 
7%t ovSev 9081. 

Virg. ^n. VI, 103. 
Non ulla laborum. 



O virgo^ nova mt facies inopinave surgit : 
Omnia praeGepi> aUjue animo mecum ante peregi. 

ilt. Ckudian. de Raptu Pros. n. 198. 
Torrentias amne 



Hybemo^ tortaque ruunt pernicius hasta : 
Quantum non jaculum Parthi, non impetus Austri, 
Mon leve sollicitse mentis discarrit acumen. 

Thus a late poet illustl-ates the flight of an enchanted boat : 

Revolt of Islam, xii. 

■ like the arrowy cloud 

Of tempest, or the winged thought of knan. 
That flieth forth and cannot make abode. 

IV. Cic. Tusc. Disp. in. 6. Nee absnrde Cranlor^ — Mi- 
nime, inquit, assentior his, qui istam nescio quam indolentiam 
magno opere laudanf : qii« nee potest esse, nee debet.«*-Nam 
istuc nihil dolere non sine magna mentede contingit, immanita- 
4is in anime, stuporis in corpore. Thus Pope : 

In lazy apathy let stoics boast 

Their virtue fixM : 'tis fix'd a» iti a frost ; 

Cbntracted all, retiring to the breast ; &c. 

V. Ov. Met. XII. 157. 

Non illos cidiftra»> nod illos camina vocum, 
Longave mulUfori delectat tibia buxi : 
Sed noctetti senuone trahunt; virtusque loquendi 
Materia est. 
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Hence perhapi MStdii^ Ptra^Ms L<mi^ |i. ii55. 

Id discoune mote tweet 

(For eloquence the soul, sone charms the sense) 
Others a|>Brt sat on a hitl retir'd. 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
or providience, 8cc« 

Milton's partiality for Ovid rs well known. It is not impos- 
sible that the passage in the same boo|^ of (he Metamor- 
phoses, where the Centaurs attenoipt to overwhelm the invulner- 
able Caeneus with uprooted rocks and trees^^ was in Milton's 
mind^ when he represented the angelic army as resorting to the 
same means of defence against the new-invented artillery of 
Satan : the occasion is similar^ and the descriptions bear some 
resemblance to each other. 

Compare Paradise Lost^ vi. 634. 8q<|. 

Saxa^ trabesque super^ totosque invdvite montes^ 

Vivacemque animam missis eUdite sylvis. 

• ♦♦»♦♦ 

Obrutus immani cumulo, sub pondere Caeneus 
iEstuat arboreo, congestaque robora duris 
Fert hunieris : sed enim postquam super ora caputque 
Crevit onus, neque habet quas ducat spirilus auras, • 
Deficit interdum : modo se super aera frustra 
Tollere conatur, jactasque evolvere sylvas ; 
Interdumque movet : veluti quam cernimus (ebce) 
Ardua si terrae quatiatqr motibus Ide. 

VI. Pseudovidii Consolatio ad Liviam Aug. 1 13. 

Congelat interdum lacrymas, duratque, tenetque, 

Suspeusasque oculus fortius intus agit. 
£rumpunty iterumque gravant gremiuoique jsinus^e, 

EfFusae gmvidis uberibusqge genis. 
In vires abiit flendi mora : ^enior uoda 

Defluit^ exigua siqua retenta mora. 

We have here the original of an admired passage of Lord 
Byron, which is indeed little mpre thfAi a paraphrase of the two 
first lines. Lord Byron possessed in a high degree the faculty 
of transmitting the thoughts and images of others^ invested with 
new and brilliant colors^ « 

Pariaina, ad 0n. 

The deepest' iee that ever fr6ee 
Can only o^er the sufjTaee olose ; 
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The living streain lies quick below/ 
And flows, and cannot cease to flow. 
Still was bis seal'd-up bosom haunted 
With thoughts which Nature hath implanted ; 
Too deeply rooted there to vanish, 
Howe'er our stifled tears we banish ; 
When, struggling as tliey rise to start, 
We check those waters of the heart. 
They are not dried : those tears unshed 
But flow back to the fountain-head. 
And resting in their spring more pure, 
For ever in its depths endure. 
Unseen, unwept, but uncongeal'd. 
And cherish'd most where least reveai'd. 

A few more instances of similar adoptions in our English 
}>oets, though not from the ancients, may amuse the reader. 

1. Marlowe's Faustus. 

Oh ! if my soul must suffer for my sin. 
Impose some end to my incessant pains : 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 
A hundred thousand, and at last be sav'd. — 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 
All beasts are happy, for whene'er they die. 
Their souls are soon dissolved in elements ; 
But mine must live still to be plagued in hell. 

Young's Last Day. 

Could 1 have sinn'd, if I had never been. 
But still increased the senseless happy mass, 
Flow'd in the stream, or shiverM in the grass i 
Father of mercies ! why from silent earth 

Didst thou awake, and curse me into birth i 

• • * * » 

The beasts are happy ; they are born, and keep 
Short watch on earth, and then lie down and sleep; 

Pain is for man. 

* ♦ • ♦ • 

' ■ Oh grant — at least 

This one, this little, almost no request : — 
When I have ravM ten thousand years in fire, 
Ten thousand thousand, let me then expire. 



^ 
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2. Massinger's Poke of MiIaO| Act. T» Sc« I. 

Why couldst thou think — . 

that 1 tamely would sit down, before 

I bad dried these eyes^ still wet with showers of tears. 
By the fire of my revenge? 

Campbell's Gertrude, St. iilt. -.„ 
to-morrow thou 



In glory's fires shalt dry thy tears. 

S. Ariosto, Satire. 

Mai pu6 durar il rosignuolo in gabbia ; 
Piil vi 'sta '1 cardellino, e piii il fanello ; 
La rondine in un d\ vi muor di rabbia. 

Scott. 

Tlie captive thrush may brook the cage ; 
The prison'd eagle dies for rage. 

4. Chaucer's Troilus and Creseide, i. St* 3. 
If this may done gladnesse 



To any lover, and his cause availe. 

Have he my thauke,' and mine be the travaile. 

Childe Harold,' ad fin. 
with him alone may rest the pain. 



If such there be — with you, the moral of his strain. 

5. Titus Andronicus, Act. Iv. Sc. 4. 

The eagle suflfers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby ; 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wings 
. He can at pleasure stint their melody. 

Thus the eagle in Scott, (Lady of the Lake, iii.) 

With his broad shadow on the lake» 
Silenced the warblers of the brake. 

^Statius has a forcible expression : 

Non segnius ardens 

Incurrit Tydeus, quam flammiger ales olori 
Imminet^ et magna trepidum circumligat umbra.) 

J i. e. the profits of my labor. 
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6i Oieleridg^'s Zmpot^ 

— — • - O for a deep 
For sleep itself to rest in ! 

Jeremy Taylor's Sermon of Gocfly Fear, Vol. v. p. 1S4, ed. 

Heber. 

Tbey make thdiir rest weary and chargeable, and they still vex 
their weary soul, not considering, that there is no other sleep 
for sleep to rest in. 

This last is to be nimibered among unintentional plagiarisms^ 
It is thus that n^emory is sometimes cohfoMnded with imagi- 
nation, where the mind of the later writer is fertile in original 
conceptions, and the image in qoestion' is such as to be easily 
mistaken for the native growth of his fancy. The atbove is a 
favorite mode of speaking witk Taylor. Thus in his Sermons, 
Vol. II. p. 43. ed« Jermeot. ''The eye of heaven, and the 
eye of that eye, God himaelf/' roompare p. 75.) Vol. iiu p^^ 
17 ?• " the notion of a "notion." Holy Dying, chap. i. sect. it. 
§ 7* '' Men^s joys are troublesome^ and the fear of losing them 
takes away the present pleasure, and a man had need of another 
felicity to preserve this.'* 



VII. Miltoniana. 

In the editions of Paradise Lost, printed during Millon's 
life-time, a peculiar, and, as k would seem, in some measure sys- 
tematic mode of spelling is observable, which has been bat 
little, if at all, nc^iced by his editors and critics, unless in the 
case of particular words, the orthography of which, from its 
effect on the metre, it was impossible to overlook. The argu- 
ments in favor of its being systematic, are, first, that several of 
the peculiarities are pretty uniformly preserved ; secondly, that 
the reasons of them are in some cases evident; thirdly, that 
they agree to a great extent with the orthography of his eafher 
publications, in which, as having bean printed under the author's 
own eye, the suppositioa of carelessness or ^norance in an 
amanuensis or a corrector of the press is inadmissible ; fourthly, 
that among the list of errata prefixed to one of tlie earliest edi- 
tions, (the second, we believe) the fbUowing occurs : ''Lib. i. 
V. 760, for hundreds f ^d hunderds ;" the errata specified being 
only thirteen in uufniber, with a notice subjoined: "Other lite- 
ral faults the reader of iiimself may correct ;" clearly implying 
that the errors actually noticed are either such as ihe reader, If 
left to himself, niight belisibie'taconsider as no errors at all, or 



wicb M9i, JcnawiDg tbea» |o bm mxjm, be fnig^ b? iwaji^Ie to rec- 
tify for wfmt ^ k&oi{Nqg the true readiog* The erratum ia 
questioya belonged, of cocira^i tp. dm fprn^er f:l^8 ; vrbence jjt 
funows (that the 8peUii\g of hunderds was ioteutional.' A3 
many of ibeae aiagularuies xif orthcgrapbj are tnaceabje to the 
Latin, Greek, or Hebrew etymology of the wor di, it will not 
be altogether foreign to our design to set down such as Jhave 
•pecurred to us worriiy of notioe, "particulariAiQg 3ucb as are so 
traceable. Such a collection will not be regarded »» uninteiu. 
estingp when it 49 xecoUected that A^ton bad devoted cojaaider- 
able attef^Uou to the philology of bis awn jlaiig^U9^€^ up is apj>9t- 
rent from his various writings. We bave «mtted iunumerable 
yprjetie^ of jjM;Hii]^ which ^re evidently -either erxors of the 
j)r/ess, or referable to the prtbograpliy of that fioriod^ as joyn^ 
ii^d^, ftreft, oV-e for o'er, Sec. 

lo the advertisement prefixed to the f^oem, he deiiaes tine 
measure to be^ '' English heroic verse without rime/' on the 
0tber baod, 3ook i. v. 16, ''Tbiugs <uiiatiteoi|Pted yet in prose 
.or r/dme/' u e. yeji»e in the abstract, from ^{>uiji>Qs ; rime being 
derived immediately from tbe Italian rima, 'ihus a correspond- 
ent of our own^ in a valuable p^per on the Uoraiian Alcuh 
Yene, scruples not to speajc of Horace *' building the Alcaic 
rhyme/' In the same advertisement we have meeter for meire, 
^ypparently on the principle of accommodating orthography to 
pronunciation ; the double e occurring again in eevtmtg or 
ieeiv'ning fyr svenitigf pmd austeer for avster^j -a^d \h^ trf^nspo- 
sition er ior re heiag fo\md in li\t^n4erd» ^bove-menUof\ed, 
massacher fox massacr£, xi. 675^ ^nd chiiter^ for ,childre(i. 

Book I. V. 92^ higJuh from Migh^ as leu^b from Icuig^ $Lc. 
highthn*d, v. 1£6. vi. 629, and Arg. to iv. de^ar4:, prpbably 
anierror, lor it is usually printed despair : v. 157^ cft4irube, per- 
:^^P9 to ii^imate ll^at the latter sellable ^ long iu the orJ^nal : 
V. 247, fardest Sor farther, and elsewhere fuxder ; so 11. 934, 



^ In j^same table of errata we^nd, ^^Lib. 11. v. 4,14, fox we read. 
w^e f* liut as toefls the coihmon orthography of Milton's age, (or rather 
of the -age in which he first became a writer) we have not adduced it as 
-an inttanoe io point. One other error is woFth noticing : ^^Lib. i. ,y. 
^9 i9s4jk* Mfefmil Providence, read EUsmal,*^ — Milton's meaniog, liise 
<ttiat of m^py other of .our poets, has suffered by j)assiDgthrDq|;h a. suc- 
cession of editors, variously qualified, and in various ages of our versa- 
tik lan^age : the injury, however, has been less than might have been 
expected, -eonsiderhig the abstrusenees of hk tnanner and matter. Thia 
*«Mmptory aocucaey of siyJe.haelMsen of sei;vice %o bigi m ^his par^icu- 
.iar^ pss^etvii^ hpi.toleuMy Au4mpaireii cyan by^he q^4^ ^^ "^ ^heai^ 
pocket edition. 
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f adorn : v. iA8, equald for equalFd, omitting the interveuiog 
sign as useless; so regaindj markd, fratherd, &<:. not however 
in cases where the d is changed to ty as cens'd^ inlrans*t (en- 
tranced), overarch^t, &c. : v. 294, ammirat, according to etymo- 
logy : V. SI 6, worriers; so inveuter, instruder, persecuter : v. 
752, haralds for heralds : v. 766, carreer y according to the de- 
rivation. 

Book II. V. 332, voutsafH for vouchsafed: v. 491, lantskip 
for landscape: v. 504, anow for enow, and elsewhere anough, 
a pronunciation not yet obsolete : v. 533, warr ; so farr, 3e- 
murr, inferr, 8cc. : v. 1046, leasure ; qu. from laxatura ? 

Book III. V. 203, don for done; so gon. 

Book IV. V. 295, autoritie: v. 306, dhsheveVd^ according 
to the etymology : v. 544, alablaster^ now a vulgarism, but, 
like most vulgarisms, a relic of the old language; in Miltoii, 
however, it is probably an erratum : v. 561, cours for course; 
so vers, eclips, Apocalyps, univers, desperat, hrigad, &c. In 
Milton's earlier publications, so far as we remember, this mode 
of spelling is uniformly observed ; in the present he is less con- 
sistent; V. 577, perfet for perfect; so counlerfel, sujfet : v. 
960, servilly from servil ; so hostil, xi. 792. 

Book V. V. 344, meathes for meads (the liquor so called), ac- 
cording to the ancient pronunciation. 

Book VI. V. 368, gastly for ghastly : v. 826, T&rauM for 
wrath. 

Book vii; V. 787, (vin. 150, for in this edition the poem is 
divided into ten books) femal for female ^ etymological ly. 

Book VIII. (ix.) 29, wais/rie for mastery; so maibter : v, 
35^ impreses for impresses (noun), as in the Italian. 

Book IX. (x.) 656, the blanc Moone. 

Book X. (xi.) 268, unexspectedf a curious erratum : v. 407, 
Motezume, the true orthography : v. 647 (65 1 ), which tacks a 
bloody fray ; vulg. makes : v. 759 ('743) ceelitig. 

We conclude with a few remarks on particular passages, 
which occurred to us in the way. 

Argument to Book i. " That angels were long before this 
visible creation, was the opinion of many ancient Fathers.'' So 
in his lately discovered work De Doctrina Christiana, transla- 
tion, p. 187, '* Many at least of the Greek^ and some of the 
Latin Fathers, are of opinion that angels, as being spirits, must 
have existed long before this material world." To the passages 
quoted in the note (ibid.) the above might have been added. 

Book II. Argument, *' that prophesie or tradition in Hea- 
^vtn concerning another world and ^another kind of creature 
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equal! or'not nfiueh inferior to themselves about this time to be 
created." Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels. 

Book iv. V. 561, sqq. The insertion of a parenthesis seems 
necess.iry to restore the true construction of these lines : 

Gabriel, (to thee thy course by lot hath giv*n 

Charge and strict watch' that to this happy place 

No evil thing approach or enter in) 

This day at bighth of noon came to my spbear 

A spirit, &c. 
as in the classical writers : 

^ole, (nanique tibi divum pater atque homiifium rex 

Et mulceie dedit ductus et tollere vento) * 

Gens inimica. Sic. 
and sometimes without the nam. V. 59^, 

' ■ the prime orb, 

Incredible how swift, had thither roli'd : 
is this the iavfj^ao'Tov oaov of the Greeks?, 

Book V. V. 239 sqq. 

— ^— ^^ what enemie 

Late falln himself from Heaven, is plotting now 
I'he fall of others from like state of bliss; 
By violence, no, for that shall be withstood^ ' 
But by deceit and lies. . * . 

In the common editions : 

By violence i 'no, &c. 
which is doubtless the true reading : it is remarkable, however, 
that the sentence, as pointed in the old edition, appears like an 
imitation of a well-known Grecism: jS/a fx,lv ov, (raJrij yag> o6k 
l^ea-Ton,) uTTOLTvi hs Ku) ^8'jhcriv. It is remarkable that Landor 
(whose English prose is more impregnated with classical idioms 
than any since the time of Millon) should have employed the 
particle no in this conjunction, exactly after the Greek fa- 
shion : " Would you disclose to Edipus, 8lc." " To him no ; 
but," &c. (tovtoo (jLev otj), Dialogue between John Home and 
David Hume; ihiis transmuting, as it were, an English colloquial 
form into a Greek idiom. Here an ordinary editor would inter- 
polate a note of interrogation between him and no« 

Book VI. V. 195 sqq. are pointed: ■ 

■ ' ■ as'if on earth 

Winds under ground or waters forcing way 



* f. e. the charge of strict Mratch ^ a Lalinisin. 
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Sidelong^ imi ^oMd a movBtaio finam km Im^ 
Half Miak with ail his {Moee* 
In the common editions : 

forcing way. 

Sidelong had push'd^ &c. 
V. 464 sqq. 

— — He who therefore can invent 



With what, &.c. - 



to me deserves 



No less than for deliverance what we owe. 
To me, i. e. in my opinion ; a Grecism. 

Book IX. (x.) V. 927^ 

• on me exercise not 

Thy hatred ■ ' ■ ■'■ 

It seems likely that Milton pronounced erenii^e hq^ / other- 
wise the flow of Xhe verse will be scarcely MHtomaa. So x. 
1385 (XI. 494), 

against such cruelties 

With inward consolations recampinc't, 

And oft supported so as shall amaze 

Their proudest perseciiters. 

Book IX. ](x«) V. 9&9, *^ the roots of hell :" Tcuprcifov ft^ou, 
Hesiod. Theog. 

Book X. (xi.) V. 689* 

shall be held ihe highest pitch 

Of human glorie^ and for glorie done 

Of triumph — 

^iory is -here used in the same double sense as laus ; a gio- 
mtts ^or praiseworthy deed : 

' _-.— ^ ffistigia summa 

Dicentur laudis^ proqtie acta laude triumphi. 
V. 785, 

First seen in acts of prowess eminent 

And great exploits — ■ " 

«emj !• e. spectati, distinguished : v. 813, 

Of them derided, but of <3pod observed 

The one just man alive 

observatus, regarded with honor and favor* 

In the Penseroso, where the common editions read. 
Nor let any due feet./Bver fail 
To walk the studious clpisters pale, 
it liasli^en contended that (he true reading is ^tiie studious 
cloister'a^pak ;'' the error having :OFiginaled in the sign of the 
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18 supported by an analogous passage in Dr. Jpnepih Beamnoat'ti 
Psjfche^CaBto XVI. Stanza cxxxvn* wliei^^ iBpeakiiig of the 
imiraciilous gift of tongues, k^ «ayi> 

^Thej (the apostles) spake ; but hampeved wad scanted now 
No longer ia the Syrian speeches pale ; 

i^ souncb to tbena in cbanipagne lay; 
i. e. in the pale of the Syrian speech. Miiton, moreover, would 
btve preferred die singular, cloister ; nor is 4be c|iitbet pale 
sufficiently defined for bis style of Miitii^. 



REMARKS ON 

The PHCENICIAN and PUNIC Languages, and 

their relation to the Hebrew. 

iFrom Gesenius's Oeschichie der Hebraischen Spracheund 

Schrift.) 

In the total decay of die Pba:nicio-Punic fiteratitre/ we have 
nothing left for the critical examination of these languages, 
but 1st, insulated words found in old authors, especially 
the greater passage in Plautus {Pitn. Act. v. sc. 1; £)• 
2d, IqscriptioAs and coins found principally in Phoenician colo- 
nies : 3d, Proper names of persons and places, so far as they 
have an appellative signification and etymology in Che language 
of the country. On each of these sources in particular. ' 

I. Of the PhoBnicio-Punic glosses in old authors,^ scarcely 
the half can be recognised in the Hebrew, and as little can be 
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> It was perhaps not in^gnificant, at least P/ii^ ^. N. xviii. 5), 
makes mention of libraries at Carthage. Qf Phoenician authors we can 
name as historians, Sanehuniathon (comp. Bocharti Chanaan, -cap. 17.) ; 
Moichiis (Jos, Aniiq, i. 3. Strabo 16. p. 757); Theodotui {TatianiOfvt,.c. 
Gent, no. S7) ; and Dios (Jos. Apion. 1. 17). Of the Carthaginians, Mago 
on liusbandry (Plin.ioco cit.^; tmd jfatmo, -atrthor^PeripTus. Xlompare 
Liv. XXVIII. 46, concerning the ilra HannibaliSfin the temple of Juno La- 
einia, on which his deeds were ^lescjribed .in the Punic and Greek lan- 
guages. 

^ They were first collected alphabeticdly by Xemh. Atdrete AfUiquid. 
M$pm, p. 180 ff., and afterwards mor^ completely aceorditig te the au- 
thors, ^rom Sanchwiiathon down to the fathers of the church and the 
grammarians) by Bochart (Chanaan* ii. ^— 16.)* 
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.pointed out in another dialect, which may be explained from the 
following causes. 

]« Ahnost all the accounts proceed from writers who M'ere 
themselves ignorant of the Phoenician, and who have borrowed 
their remarks from others, which- they have mostly misunder- 
stood. In languages with which they themselves, and most 
readers were unacquainted, the old authors made no scruple to 
give explanations of words at a venture.' 

Thus the Etym. itf. explains jSijTaycov (P^I'T J10) by K^iw^ 
(instead of olxo^ Kpovov) ; yaXooveg (i. e. large ships of the Phoeni- 
cians) by fre^ttppayiJt^a (i. e. yi^eipa, im^l) ; erivSaly by, of Sidon, 
According to oervius, byrsa is the Phoenician for leather, Didog 
f . 9. virago, the latter according to Etym* M. v^avriTig, (all evi- 
dently only conjecture). 

2. The words have been altered and disfigured so miicby 
partly by authors themselves, and partly by transcribers to whom 
they were unknown, that it is diiScult to guess them even when 
the objects themselves are known. 3. The corresponding 
Hebrew word may be lost to us. 4. In the Punic we must 
particularly consider, that it it has doubtless received many 
foreign ingredients from the Libyan language.^ 5. Some words 
have also been considered as Punic, %^hich are more probably 
ancient ^gyptic, and to be explained from the Coptic' 

The following are a number of Phoenician and Punic glosses, 
of \>hich the decyphering is plain. The latter are marked with 
an asterisk. 



'aU, Witt Hesych. (TT» tal- 
mud). 
"Ahmis (ffli^) h(rvoTy^$. He- 

j$ych. 
Alma{JVy?Jf)virgo. Hieron. 

in Jes. VII. 

^Alon^V^bjf) Deus. Plur. 
Aloriim, Fem. Alonuth. Plant. 
Fan, V. 1, 1. Conf. Sisenna 



ad h. /. 

^^Xffle (HSTN) /3ou^ Plut. 
Quo'st. St/mpos. 9. §. 2. 
Auhv);, *Avo donni, OHl 

^J*1K[) the Punic salutation, 

. 

Melengri Epigr. iii. S5. no. 
70. P%ut. v. 2. 34, 38. 

•^Ta%, (TON) l>a[ivos, Di(h 
scorid. 



» Com p. Pkilo, p. 23, 2. 

* Walton, Prolegom. iii. 14. Thus Mapalia, Magalia, (Nomatlick tents) 
which according to Festus is Punic, is in fact more probably Numidiao. 
Comp. Faber's Antiquities of the Hebrews, p, 110. 

3 For ioslance, the African names of plants in Dioscarides and Apu^ 
Uiusy Bochart loc. cit. c. 15. on the contrary Rossii Etymologiae /Egypt, u. 
d.d. W. W. ' 
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^' ^ Baal; ddmirius: BadUSa- nap. (vita Pythagora) -ap* 

mm, dominus cali^ Augustin. Photium. 

ad Jttd. \6.Cott\p. Plant, y. Mammon (POD), lucrum. 

4. 67. and August in. de Sermone Domini 

BtsXerfltfiigVy xvgios ovpavou. in Monte, ll. H. 

Philo BybL ap. Euseb, prap, Mefjt^povfjLosijynDiyfi^ovpiviog. 

Evans, i. 10. Comp. Assema- Philo BybL 

ni Bibl. Orient. T. in. p. 327 *Mf«s/a5(?TltfD) unctus. Au- 

Bixxo$ (niM), xXavijAos, gust. contra'Petil. u. \0^. 

Hesych. Moufl (n)12) flavaro j, nkourm^r 

♦ Chanani 03y»), Phanix. pj^Uo Bybl. loc. cUt. 
Jugustin. N8(rifi)$ (T^'^^) a/Soi cruyxe/- 

^Cussimezara (mit^D l^^>) ^fyoi. Steph. Byz. 

cucumis sylvaticus, Apulei. de # Rufen (D^»S)1) medici. 

Herbar. Virtutibus, 113. Pksut. Pan. v. 2. 46. 

♦ Edom (DT, Rabb. m») jpaXcoV (D'ibtt;), as a saluta- 

Hel, HaL 'H\ (^N) Dews, tin. ad Eptst. ad Rom. 7. S. 

Q An -1 PA *Si#e5, e^is (IDB^lt^) C0/I5M/, 

oerr. and Damascius ap. Jrho^ ;r _- - 

fium. •^*^' ^fl**^- oP' Festum, Inscr. 

mi D 1.1 r iL SviuK (iXn^) hxaios. rhlio 

Philo Bybl.ap. Euseb. pr^. ^ .^ ^^^^^.^ 

Evang.n. 16. 5o3«-« (TttW) X..>i«. Efym. 

mon, Herodot. iii. 111. The Za)^ci(roLfi.viv (D^ttf ^S)12{) o5- 

termination is Grecized, after gavoij xtxTovrai. Philo By bl. 
il/,(ofs.ov, amomum. edp (n^tf, S^r. lf\F\y j3duj. 

MiKxosCPt2)fiu(riXehs, Eu' Plut. Sylla. 

In the Punic we may observe a great inclination for obscure 
tones: viz. the vowels u and t, and that the *) is mostly expressed 
by u. For example^ Suffetes, Salus, Rufen. Comp. Guddu- 
hal, Muthumballes. The same is observable in the little which 
iias a certain interpretation, in the celebrated scene of Plautus 
{Pan. V. 1. 2.). In the concurrence of all the above-mentioped 
causes this cannot be much, though in several words following 
'one another the interpretation is almost obvious, . and certainly 
not to be disputed. • 

For example, Sc. i. v, i. Alonim valonuth, TTSnhys U**Tr73f* 
V. 2. tibariim, OniT V. 3. hyth (iW), bynuthii, ^/nH. V. 
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5» Bj/^i^m mothyr^ CnTTD 1^3. V« 9. kiH gubylt^ hithit 

thym {in Usee habitare regionibus) DTI flllW Oh^Oi Jl^. 
Sc. 11. V. 50. Milpho lechiauna, iHy* T^ isht^ (Milpho turfll 
explain it). V, 67. Gunmbel bahaminierasan^ bV"! ^M PH3 
XPTf OISO petulantiam 9toUdi Deus calorum capistret. 

Even after the best explanations of Bochart {Canaan p. 7^1) 
and Bellermann (Versuch einer Erklarung der Punischea Stel- 
len im Poenulus des Plautus^ 1806. S.)^ a wide field b yet 
open to the acuteness of decji^erers. The ancient (Plantinian) 
version shonld not be departed from unnecessarily. No one 
qjualified to judge will any longer give place to the opinion that 
the whole or a part of 1^ tame may only' be a fabricated jar'* 
gofi. (See Adelung's Mithridat. Th. i. s. 5. 50.) 

II. We have altogether a purer and more certain source ipi 
the Inscriptions on stones and coins. We obtain here at the 
same time the true orthography^ but difficulties of another kind 
also step in. These consist partly in a yet unsatisfactory ac- 
quaintance with the characters, which are frequently very difier- 
ent, and sometimes indeed imperfectly delineated, and partly 
in the condition of the monuments themselves. The coins ' 
usually contain only one, and at most but two words, and pro- 
bably sometimes abbreviations, and can therefore afford littli 
profit; the inscriptions on stone* contain far more text, bat 
since they are chiefly epitaphs, containing a great many proper 
names, they are therefore less satisfactory than they otherwise 
would be. How miich then yet remains to be done in the de- 
cyphering of them ! The following is a small collection of cor-, 
rectly d^cyphered appellatives and proper names, from inscrip« 
tions and coins. 

UStkf yMn, upon Gaditani- n» Brother. ^n»l and mf 

ancoins(£AAe/p.408).=:*n3, brother. lb. 

JVeSsig«, Gades. DM Mother, . Mother-town* 

rn*=fl'm Lord. IJfSXl DM MotJier^toum in 

PT»^ to our Lord. Inscr. Canaan. 



MeUt. 
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^ See the descriptions and explanations of the same collected tocsther, 
with literary nolicts in JBfcAW Doctr. Nummor, Vet, m. P* S96. ff. Mmche 
Li», Rgi Numma rim $^v, thanke, Com^, JklUrwianny Bemerhifngjen jji^ 
^hamsuMhe und Punische Mungen, St. 1. 1819. St. ii. 1814. 

* A pretty complete account of what is hitherto known, and of whiit 
bks been written on this subject, may be seen in BeUermann de^' 
it Fmmvrwm Itmtip^mUnUf BerolinL 1810. 8. 
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ami D» TSb iyro> fmari 
Hdmiiorum, EUid^ p. 40&* 

23«=^ ?»» /. Imct. Cit. II- 

ifiDIDH N. |)ropr. Griech. 
U%BLitmif* Inscr. Athen. 

rWH Woman. Inscr. Cit. 

pltfS N. jwopn Cit. V. 
:oinp. * JBcftowvof , rJame of ^- 
iCuhiiMus with the Phcenicians. 
Dafnasc. op. Phot. p. 1074. 
lA. Schotf. 

p Son. Cit. II. xxiii. 

•TS biyS mpTD Melicertus, 
Deus I'vri. Inscr. MeB. 

•pa To bless. T}yVi> ot 
0Ti2'* ibid. 

gU, Melk. Ill* 

"13T Remembrance. Inscr. 

Athen. ^ 

irtn Apartment. Meat. ui. 
D^n Life. ^fD t» iwy ij/e. 

Cil. 11. 

Ijyaan Hannibal igratta 

Baalis^ cf. Hebraum b»S}). 

Inscr. Melit. iii. 

n"1p^D UeUcertes, i. e. 
mp l^D rea? iirJis. inscr. 
AfeKt. 1. fa the Greek we 
have for it*iJpa>tX?^ Cdmp. 
Soeharti Geogr. s. p, 709. 

JiaSD PiWar. Cit.ii.xxiii. 

Aihen. 

]frr\Q Marathus, a town 
in Sym. N^m. ap. £A*e/, p. 

404. 
aatWD CoiicA. Cit. II. 
TTi Vow. Inscr. Melit. t. 
IDS T3y N. propr. Inscr. 

cat. u. -Mrfii. .!• i» *^ 

Greek of the latter we have for 
it Jiow<rioj. IDS, which also 



flpnean » the Attyrian mdiea 

TTM, seema to have beea a 
g^'a name, which was 
tboufbt to anawer to Jioyurif^. 
•f^iay N. propr. (servant 
of ^A« AtVig, i. e. of Hercules), 

Pl3iy Cit. IV. comp. ^6- 
demnnus, Joseph, e* Apionem 
u pp. 448, 449. 

ODD lay N. |)ropr. Ck. ii. 

ttfDttf lajf N. propr. lilscr. 
JfAffi. In Greek 'HXiSi»gog. 

rhn Tay ibid, in Greek 
•iijTffi/Safoj. In what respect 
rVD is a god's name, corrc^ 
sponding to Artemis, canttof be 
known with any certainty. 

D^ Eternity. Cit. ii. 
rhSf 1)2 for D^ Tf^ eter- 
nal house {qf the grave), Melit. 

III. 
bjf upon, on. Cit. iK 

mnw or mrwjf now 

{maid, servant of Astarte) fe- 
male name. Cit. ii. 

ns, nrS SWoif, Sidonim^ 
upon several coins, se« Ekhel, 

p. 405. 

^3T2 inscr. il^Aew. 

12{ Tyrus. See £ft/^/, p. 

405. 

•Qp Grave. Melit. ii. 

rnp Town, for instance, 
n2n*»P town of Tyre. Ekhel. 

I c. rwrtn rnp (iww town) 

Carthage fMpott coins in Ekhel, 

tBTltfp Ccw«tir«»« Upon 
coins. See EkheL p. 417— * 8. 
BellerTnann, p. fii— 24. 

D»n N. propr. Cit. n. 
(Twin) BwfiMs, Didymus. 
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We ihink it necessary to introduce our Author, by preparatory 
documents concerning the existence of two visible churches 
maintaining the primitive faith, from the days of the apostles to 
the present time, and opposing the usurpations and corruptions 
of the Latins, as they successively manifested themselves : the 
one of these churches having its seat in Italy, the other in the 
South of France ; the former to the east, the latter to the west 
of Lyons, Aries, and Orange, which three places successively 
united and headed them. Also showing that the said churches 
were the prime instruments of all the Reformations in Europe; 
and this holy seed the substance of the reformed church at this 
very hour, 

1 . Reynerus Sacco, the inquisitor who was employed against 
the Vaudois, asserted that the sect of the Vaudois commenced 
either in the day? of the apostles^ or of Constantine the Great and 
Sylvester, in the beginning of the fourth century. He added, 
Coram hominibus juste vivunt. (Leger, pt. 1. p. 183.) Usher^ 
p. 151.210. 

2. Claudius Seisselius, Abp. of Turin, and of the Vallies, 
A. D. 1500, vindicated the morals of the Vaudois. (Ibid. p. 
184.) 

S. Thuanus,A. D. 1560, vindicated their morality. (Ibid. p. 
184.) See more testimonies in Leger. (Ibid.) 

4. Centuriatores Magdeburgenses, 1569, Cent. xii. p. 1804, 
de Waldensibus^ sen de Fauperibus de Lugduno. 
. Abp. Usher observes, (p. 156.) that this work contains the 
most ancient information from Ms* — As we shall give this do- 
cument at length, we only observe that their testimony to the 
forestated antiquity of the Vaudois appeals to the confession of 
their enemies. 



the Phcsnician and Punic Languages. }39 

•J 

Merbal, Meherbal (THD of ^rtiyixij. 
.TtDf). • Sanchuniathon (accordiDg 

Pygmalion (Pvy OPQ, pro- to Bochart IDKJJp'JD, ^Ae /au; 

perly, finger^ thumb of God, [is] Aw zeal^ p=nDp). 



Arab. ^ = inh). The *'^^'» {tn%. fisMng). 
Greeks seem to have thought '^^^ v »5{, rocft). 

Respecting the relation of the Hebrew and Phoenician, we 
have the following results: — 1. The greater part of those 
Phoenician words which are correctly deciphered coincide 
closely with the ancient Hebrew, even in words and forms which 
are quite peculiar to the Hebrew, and which, namely, in the Ara- 
maic, sound otherwise. For example, Pl*^, D\'T^K, rW\kt p. D^IJ^, 
and the plural termination D^. 2* Deviations rarely occur, and 
may be considered as provincial ; for example, the alphabetical 
names, "^X^flt, &c. (with a kind of s^. emphai, or feminine form) ; 
Edom for D*7, blood; the frequent use of the vowels u and i in 

the Punic. We must look for the greater part of the deviations, 
more especially in the vowels. 3. The words which cannot be 
recognised, are usually as little to be found in the other dialects 
as in the Hebrew.' 



* We here subscribe with a little limitation the judgment of Akerblad 
(Inscr. PkcenicuB Oxoniensis nova interpretatio. Parisiis, 180S : p. 96) : 
Jure igitftr statuere licet linguam Phamciam antiguU tetnporibtu eandem 
prorsuifuiiie ac Hehraam, qua in libris hodie super stitibujt exstat, quod pro- 
bare conatus est Bochartus argumentis aliunde petitis, quibus nunc novum vim 
ac robur addunt fuse monumenta, ejus (bvo nondum cognita : quamvis hand in- 
fidandum Bochartum efusque sequaces Clericum^ Mazochium, asterosque, 
omnes Orientis dialectoSf prout conjecturis eorum inservire posse videbantur, 
eommiscendo, linguam quondam Phcmiciam sibi Jinxisse a vera, sine dubio, 
longe alienam* 
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We think it necessary to introduce our Author, by preparatory 
documents concerning the existence of two visible churches 
maintaining the primitive faith, from the days of the apostles to 
the present time, and opposing the usurpations and corruptions 
of the Latins, as they successively manifested themselves : the 
one of these churches having its seat in Italy, the other in the 
South of France ; the former to the east, the latter to the vfest 
of Lyons, Aries, and Orange, which three places successively 
united and headed them. Also showing that the said churches 
were the prime instruments of all the Reformations in Europe; 
and this holy seed the substance of the reformed church at this 
very hour, 

1 . Reynerus Sacco, the inquisitor who was employed against 
the Vaudois, asserted that the sect of the Vaudois commenced 
either in the day? of the apostles, or of Constantine the Great and 
Sylvester, in the beginning of the fourth century. He added, 
Coram hominibus juste vivunt. (Leger, pt. 1. p. 183.) Usber^ 
p. 151.210. 

2. Claudius Seisselius, Abp. of Turin, and of the Vallies, 
A. D. 1500, vindicated the morals of the Vaudois. (ibid. p. 
184.) 

S. Thuanus, A. D. 1560, vindicated their morality. (Ibid. p. 
184.) See more testimonies in Leger. (Ibid.) 

4. Centuriatores Magdeburgenses, 1569, Cent. xii. p. 1804, 
de Waldensibus^ sen de Pauperibus de Lugduno. 
. Abp. Usher observes, (p, 156.) that this work contains the 
most ancient information from Ms, — As we shall give this do- 
cument at length, we only observe that their testimony to the 
forestated antiquity of the Vaudois appeals to the confession of 
their enemies. 
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9. Dr. Allix on the Waldemes and Albigenses, I69O. He 
proves the apostolical antiquity and primitive faith of both these 
churches^ and demonstrates the regular succession of \vitnesse3 
in them both. One grand omission^ however, is that of Hila- 
rius, Bp. of Aries, with whom both persecution and the times 
of the Man of Sin commenced. See Mede, More, and Sir J. 
Newton, to whom we most cordially assent. See also WhistoD 
on Rev. xi« 2, for the best judgment on Dr. Allix. 

10. Peter Boyer*s History qjf^the Vaudois, 1692. This author 
has given us an excellent epitome of the doctrine and history of 
the Vaudois to his own time. I^he epistle dedicatory is pror 
perly addressed to the Prince of Orange, who was at this time 
the head and champion of both Waldenses and Albigenses. See 
Bp. Burnet's Life of Queen Mary, and the History of his Own 
Times. 

He asserts their antiquity, p. 2. He relates their history io 
a most interesting manner ; and all that seems wanting to ren- 
der this little hi9tory complete, is to erase the arguments of the 
chapters, and every thing like anticipation of success or defeat 
in the book : for the book abounds with anticipation, the 
greatest of all faults in an historian. The history of Jayer anid 
J auavel particularly, in the hands of a skilful historian, might be 
rendered the most interesting of histories. His reflections alsp 
are too often repeated, and he is in too great a hurry to finisb 
his story. This work ought to be the basis of a better written 
popular work. 

In his application of the prophecies he seems to have ap- 
plied them well to the restoration of a small proportion of the 
Vaudois in I69O. But he has not told us what became of the 
vast multitude of dried bones, or of the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses every where unchurched from April l6S5, to the latter 
end of 1686. We must therefore have recourse to other sources 
of information. Bp. Lloyd agreed with him in his application 
of prophecy. 

11. Uistoire de l* Edit de Nantes, l695. This great work 
is second to none in continuing the history both of Waldenses 
and Albigenses to the author's own times. The precise epoch 
of the last great persecution by all the Romanists throughout 
Europe is determined to April or May 1685 ; the work having 
been effected in France some months before the formal revoca- 
tion of the edict : (tome iii. p. 745.) the Waldenses being in- 
volved in it, at the very same time. (Bp. Burnet's Travels, p. 
€5. Compare his History of his Own Times.) 

12. The History of the Persecutions of the Protestants by the 
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tinue in the same religion which thej had received from their 
ancestors. 

He likewise refers us to a Cambridge manuscript^ in proof 
that their own belief was that they had preserved the gospel 
from generation to generation, from the days of the apostles. 

His inference from the concession of Rorenco, that since 
that eminent author admitted that their religion continued till 
the eighth century, i.e« until the time of Claudius, Abp. of Turin, 
in the eighth century, and that his doctrine continued in, the 
ninth and tenth centuries ; and that in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, Peter Waldo came into the vallies, where, it 
is admitted also, they have taught and professed the same ever 
since, — is^ '^ that the professors of the reformed religion may clap 
their hands in token of an absolute triumph for ever over all 
the disciples of the church of Rome, and say that they are now 
able, manifestly and undeniably to prove the continual succes- 
sion of their religion from the days of Christ and his apostles 
down to this present age." 

N.B. Primitive Christianity must either have been preserved 
or restored in the vallies. If preserve J,'as we assert, the cause, 
for which Protestants plead, is gained ; if restored by Claudius 
or Peter Waldo, as may be objected, we demand, not assertion 
for the fact, but proof ; and proof too, not from the arguments 
of the modems, 'Hf/^elg yoi§ xXeo^ olov axova-aiMi* ouSs ri i&ftev, 
but from the testimonies of the contemporaries of the Vaudois 
in former ages, who wanted neither the will nor the opportunity 
to disprove the antiquity of the faith of the Vaudois : one thing 
only they wanted, viz. the possibility of disproving it. Q. E. D. 

.8. Jean Leger's History of the Vaudois, \669, continuing 
their history to )664. 

This most complete history of the Vaudois vindicates the an- 
tiquity of this church. Pt. 1. p. 128. 131. 183. Alleges Thu- 
anus, p. 129, and Luther, p. 130; and Bp. Jewel, p. 133. 
Brings forward Claudius of Turin, p. 137. Asserts that Eng- 
land was reformed by them, p. 176. States, what we think not 
improbable, that the year 666 was the true epoch of idolatry 
and transubstantiation, the abomination of desolation, p. 134y 
which is confirmed by the Cent. Magd. and asserted by Flem- 
ing on the Revelation, who adds that the Latin liturgy was then 
enforced. 

Abp. Usher and Sir S. Morland left little to this eminent 
author to add to the history, besides a continuation of it to his 
own times. He has ably availed himself of their researches, 
and produced the most perfect history of the Vaudois. 
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9- Dr, Allix on the Waldenses and Albigenses, I69O. He 
proves the apostolical antiquity and primitive faith of both these 
churches^ and demonstrates the regular succession of Mvitnessea 
in them both. One grand omission^ howevefi is that of Hila- 
rius, Bp. of Aries, with whom both persecution and the times 
of the Man of Sin commenced. See Mede, More, and Sir J. 
Newton, to whom we most cordially assent. See also Whiston 
on Rev. xi* 2, for the best judgment on Dr. Allix. 

10. Peter Boy er^s History of the Vaudois, 1692. This author 
has given us an excellent epitome of the doctrine and history of 
the Vaudois to his own time. The epistle dedicatory is pror 
perly addressed to the Prince of Orange, who was at this time 
the head and champion of both Waldenses and Albigenses, See 
Bp. Burnet's Life of Queen Mary, and the History of his Own 
Times. 

He asserts their antiquity^ p. 2. He relates Uieir history io 
a most interesting manner ; and all that seems wanting to ren- 
der this little hi9tory complete, is to erase the arguments of the 
chapters, and every thing like anticipation of success or defeat 
in the book : for the book abounds with anticipation, the 
greatest of all faults in an historian. The history of Jayer and 
Jauavel particularly, in the hands of a skilful historian, might be 
rendered the most interesting of histories. His reflections also 
are too often repeated, and he is in too great a hurry to finish 
bis story. This work ought to be the basis of a better written 
popular work. 

In his application of the prophecies he seems to have ap- 
plied them well to the restoration of a small proportion of the 
Vaudois in I69O. But he has not told us what became of the 
vast multitude of dried bones, or of the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses every where unchurched from April 1685, to the latter 
end of 1686. We must therefore have recourse to other sources 
of information. Bp« Lloyd agreed with him in his application 
of prophecy. 

11. Uistoire de l* Edit de Nantes, l695. This great work 
is second to none in continuing the history both of Waldenses 
and Albigenses to the author's own times. The precise epoch 
of the last great persecution by all the Romanists throughout 
Eufope is determined to April or May 1685 ; the work having 
been effected in France some months before the formal revoca- 
tion of the edict : (tome iii. p. 745.) the Waldenses being in- 
volved in it, at the very same time. (Bp. Burnet's Travels, p. 
65. Compare bis History of his Own Times.) 

12. The History of the Persecutions of the Protestants by the 
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French King in the Principality of Orange, by M. Pineton, 
Pastor of the Church of Orange, I689. This author justly ob- 
serves, ''that the year 1685 was such an epocha that future ages 
shalllook on it to be the most dreadful that ever happened. It 
was in that year that the temples throughout France were pulled 
down, and an universal dispersion of the people into all the 
parts of the earth. We saw, indeed, our calamity hastening apace; 
but we never thought that the persecution would be so sharp. 

"It was at Easter in the same year that we began to see th^ 
distress of the reformed churches in France : those who in the 
neighboring provinces had been forbid all public exercise of 
their religion came crowding to us for the sake of their devotion. 
Storms drive not the waves with more fury than this violent 
persecution threw troubles continually towards us, which at last 
swallowed us up." — See other authors, relating the persecution 
at Orange, referred to in the History of the Edict of Nantes. 

IS. M. de Brueys* History of Fanaticism. This celebrated 
opponent of Protestantism witnesses, that, from June I688 to 
February 1689> " enthusiasm spread itself with such a torrent 
among the French Protestants that a conflagration blown with 
the wind does not spread faster from house to house, than this 
fury fled from parish to parish. Brethren, said the Prophet, 
amend your lives ; repent ye of that great sin ye have committed 
in going to mass : it is the Holy Ghost that speaks to you 
through my mouth. They made loud cries for mercy ; the 
hills and all the echoes adjoining resounded with the cry of 
mercy ; with imprecations against the church, the Pope, and 
against the Antichristian dominion ; with blasphemies agaiust 
the mass, with exhortations to repentance for having abjured 
their religion, with predictions of the approaching fall of 
Popery, and the deliverance of the church pretendedly re- 
formed." Compare Bp. Burnet's History of his Own Times, 
i. 779> and Jurieu's Preface to his work on the Prophecies, 
1687, for most important matter. 

14. View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, by 
H, Hallem, JEsq., 1818, vol. 2. p. 531. This eminent author, 
competent if any modern be so, to sum up the evidence for the 
antiquity and morality of the Vaudois, seals the testimony in these 
words : '* Those who were absolutely free from any taint of 
Manicheism are properly called Waldenses, a name perpetually 
confounded in later times with that of Albigenses. These, ac- 
cording to the majority of writers, took their appellation from 
Peter Waldo ; according to others, the original Waldenses were 
a race of uncorrupted shepherds in the vallies of the Alps^ which 
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renda esse vulgatioribus^ non si^mper veram esse monui ad Med* 
42^, 8. p. 152.*' 

P. E. ad CEdip. Colon, v. 702. 

'^ Hie igitur locus notissima^ criticorum regulae, in diversitate 
scripturse vocabula rariora praeferenda esse vulgatioribus^ aperte 
adversatur.' 

'^ Grammatici veteres scilicet, secus ac multi putant, rariores 
et iQ prosa oratione minus usitatas vocabuloruni formas data 
opera sectati sunt, quas pro communibus in poetarum libris 
collocarent. Id ssepe fecisse recentiores grammaticos; quos 
criticos vulgo vocamus, extra controversiam est. Ut uno ex- 
em plo defungar, Barnesius^qui cuivis fere veterum magistrorum 
judicio par erat, a-^eva-ei daviroio n^evToiv dedit v. 151, idque et 
celato auctore, et metro vioiato, neque uUo libro consentiente. 
Sed magis poeticum ideoque Euripide dignius ei videbatur Ho- 
mericum doofaroio, quam vulgare illud et in omnium ore tritum 
iavuTOu. Quod fecit Barnesius, quidni fecerint Didymus, Die- 
nysius, aliique homines veteris linguae Atticae ignarissimi f ' 

P. E, ad Med. vv. 427, 8. 

The lovers of Attic literature will never cease to regret the 
loss of a man like this. After the names of Bentlej, and Dawes^ 
and Porson, to complete the quaternion, what name shall be 
added i That of Elmsley stands alone in the competition. 



PERSIAN INGENUITY. 



A.MONG several passages extracted from Eastern writers^ 
showing by various examples the ingenuity of Persians in differ- 
ent arts and sciences, one particularly struck me, as it serves to 
prove, that between three and four hundred years ago, great 
progress had been made in a branch of mechanics, which, from 
the report of travellers, it would appear, had not, since that 
time, been cultivated by Asiatics with much success. Having 
offered some preliminary observations, I shall quote the passage 
in question, as one which probably has never before been com- 
mitted to the press. It occurs in the manuscript work of that 
celebrated historian, Muhammed ben Khdwend Shdh ben Mah- 



■ Griesbachius Prolegom. ad N. T. p. 62. 
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by a war, which continued till the close of the year l697. And 
this object they effected, as will be seen in The complete Hti- 
iory of England, and Bp. Burnet's History of his Own Times; 
and now — 

Roma fuit, fuit Othmanides, fuit improbus orbis 
Terrarum, solus regnat in orbe Deus. 

(See Daubuz on Rev. xiv.) 
In the mean time^ in IdQO, a remnant of the Vaudois crossed 
the lake of Geneva, and recovered their ancient seats, as the 
greater body had before crossed the British Channel. (Boyer, 
ch. xxvii.) 



GRIESBACH, IN SACRED CRITICISM— 
AND ELMSLEY, IN ATTIC. 



In the Prolegomena of Griesbach to his immortal edition of 
the Greek Testament, the third section contains those canons 
of criticism, by which on the maturest judgment he thinks the 
sacred text ought to be determined. 

I have always lamented, that Griesbach gave the canons 
barely without any instances of the right or the wrong involved 
in them, so very necessary to the understanding of their import 
and truth. Would it not be a pleasant and useful task for some 
scholar to illustrate those canons by a few striking instances in 
each case from the edition itself? 

Allow me to suggest two canons which obviously require 
such illustration : I cannot understand them without it. 

6. Lectio, prae aliis sensuni pietati (praesertim monasticas) 
alendae aptum fundens, suspecta est. 

7. Praeferatur aliis lectio, cui sensus subest apparenter quidem 
falsus, qui vero re penitus examinata verus esse deprehenditur. 

To the 4th canon, which begins thus — 

Insolentior lectio potior est ea, qua nihil insoliti continetur 

our own excellent Elmsley 6 fietxapiTri; has suggested a 

very strong demurrer ; as far indeed as the criticism of the tragic 
writers is concerned, but not in the least affecting the considera- 
tion of the sacred text — in re omnino dissimili. 

'* Objici quidem potest, rarius vocabulum y€apo$ in commune 
viog ex conjectura mutandum non esse. Sed regulam Griesba- 
chii criticam, in diversitate scriptural vocabula rariura praefe- 
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selves superior to those MrhO| many hundred years before, Iwd 
been employed on the Persepolitan marbles. Yet it is proba- 
ble, that the oldest Persian workmen, and those of the Sassa- 
nidan ages, wanted, not only in executing the sculptures, but in 
fabricating the arms, ornaments, chariots and other things re- 
presented by them, many of those tools and mechanical imple- 
ments which render such tasks comparatively easy to Euro- 
peans. That observant traveller^ Chardin (than whom no better 
judge could be consulted respecting mechanical operations), has 
remarked the extreme simplicity of apparatus and the paucity 
of tools among modern Persian artists ; also the facility with 
which they establish their portable workshops in the corner of a 
room, where, sitting on the bare floor, or perhaps on a sorry piece 
of carpet, they produce such specimens of ingenuity as it would 
be difficult to equal among us, notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of implements and all the helps of mechanism to which our 
artists are accustomed. The reader will see in Chardin's fourth 
volume (12mo edition), how the Persians of his time (the 
seventeenth century) excelled in various branches of art; in 
embroidery of silk or leather with gold and silver ; in pottery or 
earthenware, some of which rivalled the porcelain of China ; 
he celebrates their dexterity in turning ; in making vessels of 
copper, and tinning them so as to resemble silver ; in the manu- 
factory of sword-blades ; in their admirable fire-works ; in the 
cutting and engraving of precious stones, and in articles made 
of pasteboard, and beautifully varnished. 

Such mechanics as be amongst them, says Sir Thomas Herbert, 
are industrious and ingenious; whether you consider those that 
labor in silk and bombasin ; or that dye and weave carpets, or other 
arts, with which their bazzars abound : besides, they have a rare art to 
print flowers of all sorts in leather and in colors ; of which they make 
buskins, sandals, saddles, and furniture for houses. (Travels, p. 320, 
Third Edition.) 

With all this ingenuity, however, it appears from Chardia's 
account, that the art of making clocks or watches (I'horlogerie) 
was unknown to the Persians, or at least only practised among 
them by a few Europeans. Yet in the manuscript to which I 
have above alluded {Mirkhond's great historical composition), 
an anecdote is related indicating some mechanism of the clock- 
work kind, invented or constructed by Mulana Hqji Muhammed, 
a celebrated painter, who, in the fifteenth century, held, for a 
while, the honorable appointment of Kitdb-dar, or librarian, to 
the Emir AH Shir. I now lay before my reader the Persian 
text of this anecdote, and shall subjoin a translation. 
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m6d, more commonly denominated Mirkhondf who died in the 
year of the Muhammedan era 903^ or of Christ 1498. His 
excellent Persian chronicle, entitled the Rauzet al Safa, or 
'^ Garden of Purity/' was composed by desire of the Emir Alt 
Shir, and is generally transcribed in seven large volumes, be- 
sides an appendix ; but some ingenious critics have doubted 
whether this khdiemah or appendix, and indeed whether part of 
the seventh volume, might not rather be ascribed to Khondemir, 
the son of Mirkhond, than to the illustrious Mirkhond himself. 

That the modern inhabitants of Persia are not inferior to their 
predecessors in natural ingenuity, appears from the concurrent 
testimonies of several travellers ; and what the ancient Persians 
were able to effect in works of art and mechanical contrivances, 
may be learned from various passages of classic writers, and from 
venerable monuments atill existing indifferent provinces of that 
country. The stupendous ruins that indicate the site of Perse- 
polis, and may be regarded as the remains of Darius's palace, 
must here be particularly noticed. On a reference to the engrav- 
ings given by Chardin, Le Brun, and Niebuhr ; also by those who 
within the present century have visited those admirable fragments 
of antiquity, M. Morier, Sir William Ouseley, Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, and others, it will be found that the Persepolitan 
sculptures, executed probably between two and three thousand 
years ago, represent objects of highly elaborate workmanship. 
The different articles of dress in which numerous human figures 
are clothed ; the ornaments which they wear ; the arms, more 
especially the bows with their cases, and quivers with arrows ; 
their caps, crowns and helmets ; the extraordinary harness of 
their chariots ; and many things of which it would now be diffi- 
cult to ascertain the use — all these sculptures bespeak, as the 
very first glance will sufficiently show, that they are imitations 
exact even to minuteness, of the objects which they were de- 
signed to represent ; and no one can hesitate in acknowleging 
that artists capable of making the arms and armor, the orna- 
ments, chariots, harness and other matters which the sculptures 
so exactly imitate, must have been persons of considerable in- 
genuity. 

The same opinion may be formed on examination of those 
sculptures which were executed at a much later period (from 
the third to the seventh century), representing Persian kings, of 
the Sassanidan race, with their nobles, and warriors, according 
to the descriptions and delineations of them given by the travel- 
lers above-mentioned. From these monuments, however, it 
does not appear that the artists, in '■ any respect, proved them- 
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Above the throne of Khusrau (the Chosroes before mentioDed of 
our historians) an arch had been formed, also a talisman under the 
form of a lion with a ball. or globe of gold and a cup or basinj so con- 
trived, that as each hour of the day arrived, the golden globe dropped 
from the lion's month into the basin. 



Other extraordinary contrivances of the same kind are men- 
tioned by Persian authors ; Zacaria of Kazvin describes several 
in his Ms. work entitled Ajaieb al makhiukdt composed in the 
thirteenth century ; one, made by an ingenious fellow-citizen, he 
describes as a human figure which opened the door when any 
person knocked, and afterwards shut it. 

But so many convincing specimens of Persian ingenuity have, 
within the last fourteen or fifteen years, been brought to Eng- 
land, that we can scarcely doubt, what some travellers assert, 
that with proper instructions and an adequate supply of our 
tools and mechanical implements, the Persians might soon equal 
any European nation in various branches of art. It is true that 
on certain subjects they are not fond of innovation ; and, as Sir 
Thomas Herbert remarks, (Travels, p. 321.) 

In antique paths of ignorance they choose rather to tread, than by 
any new invention to call in question the reverend judgment of their 
ancestors. 

But much of this prejudice has already disappeared; the 
king and prince-royal of Persia {Abba$ Mirza) not only en- 
courage Europeans at their respective courts, but have sent 
within a few years some young men to England, that they 
might learn from our artists of different descriptions all the 
latest improvements. With these young Persians the writer 
of this article was acquainted in London ; and can bear witness 
to their quickness of apprehension, and ingenuity in execution. 
That they will confer numerous benefits on their countrymen 
may reasonably be expected. We must not forget, however, 
that before they visited England, a gunsmith of Shiraz, named 
Badr, had made fowling-pieces which bore every appearance of 
admirable English workmanship, as we learn from Sir W. Ouse- 
ley's Travels, vol. ii. p. 58* For many ages Ispahan has 
been famed on account of the boxes, cabinets, musical instru- 
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Among the inventions of Mulana Haji Muhammed was a clock (lite- 
rally^ an hour-box), which he set up in the library of Emir Alt Shir ; 
and in that clock was contrived a certain image holding in its hand a 
stick or club, and when one hour of the day had elapsed, this figure 
struck once on a brazen drum which was placed before it ; after the 
lapse erf another hour it struck two blows with the same kind of motioby 
and in like manner at each succeeding hour. 

By what inechanisni this movement was produced does not 
appear; we are authorised^ perhaps, to suspect that sand or 
water may have been employed. A passage quoted by Mr. 
Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxons (book v. ch. II. 
note 15.)f describes a wonderful clock sent by the king of Persia 
to Charlemagne, about the year 807- In this clock the ** duo- 
decim horarum cursus adclepsydram vertebatur ;" for marking 
the hours^ brazen balls were contrived to fall and tinkle on a 
cymbalum, while figures of horsemen, corresponding in number 
to the hours, came forth at regular intervals from some of the 
twelve doors or windows \ closing by the impulse of their 
egress, at the conclusion of each hour, as many of those win- 
dows as had before been open. (For this passage Mr. Turner 
quotes the Annales Carol. Mag. Astron. Reuberi, p. S5,) 

But this does not appear by any means so astonishing a piece 
of mechanism as that which^ in the seventh century, was con- 
trived to represent the Persian monarch Chosroes co; h ovgotvm 
xaifiiMvov, xa) veg) twto "HXiov xu) SsXyjwjv xa) "Aargot, &c. sit- 
ting as it were in the heavens, surrounded by the sun, moon, and 
stars ; whilst showers of rain were seen to fall, lightning flashed, 
and thunder was beard to roll, as we learn from Cedrenus (ad 
annum Heraclii 1 S.). This eidouranion of Chosroes is likewise 
noticed by several £astern authors. 

We may, perhaps, regard as specimens of ingenuity in clock- 
work, many figures which Persian writers have described as 
almost miraculous, and impelled to move by means of talismanic 
art: thus in the rare manuscript entitled Zeuiet al Mejalis, we 
read that 
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this is the supreme inquiry in the perusal of Homer and Hesiod^ 
and one to which I hope to call serious attention. It is a re~ 
mark of Bishop Horsley's, that the heathen religion was a cor- 
ruption of the religion of the patriarchs ; which remark should 
direct us in the inquiry concerning the state of religion in the 
most ancient records of the principles of our Gentile fore- 
fathers ; and the result, 1 feel assured^ would be, that the one 
and the same religion, which was in the beginning, when Abel 
offered up his lamb, and Cain apostatised from the primitive 
faith by not offering rightly, formed the basis of all the religions 
which existed in the ancient world. And I believe we shall 
find, in the history of both particular and universal dispensa- 
tions; these following common characters : 1. Truth and sim- 
plicity. 2. Excess of misguided zeal. 3. Restoration of truth* 
4. Diminution and destruction of truth. And thus, 

Redit labor actus in orbem.^ ^ 

The primitive religion, according to the Bible and to Homer, 
was that which taught that the offences of men ugainst God 
would not be forgiven, except through prayer and sacrifice. 
And these latter were rendered means of reforming the offen- 
ders, by the revelation and belief of this grand principle, that 
they were not efficacious in any case in which the offenders 
did not forgive and love their fellow-creatures. Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us, was 
the essence of primitive, religion and morality. And St. John 
further intimates, that Cain by not offering rightly, and by 
hating his brother, apostatised from communion with the Father 
and with the Son. For the communion of Abel with the Son 
was through the sacrament of sacrifice divinely appointed. 
Before the fall, man did not eat animal food ; but after the fall 
God himself clothed Adam with the skins of animals, denoting 
at once that his sin must be covered by a victim, and human 
life preserved by vicarial suffering and death. Compare Iliad L 
493—513. 

Jn the present age the tide of opinion is ebbing far below the 
happy mean of truth, established at the Reformation ; and we 
have too much reason to fear lest a temporary destruction of 
truth in all its branches will be the en.d of the present dispensa- 
tion. The thirty- third chapter of Job, which was written be- 
fore the birth even of Moses, leaves us in no doubt what the 
religion of the patriarchs was ; and I feel no question but that the 
same was the religion of the Gentiles in the time of Homer, 
however overloaded and disguised by the inventions of man in 
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the worship of God, and I feel my faith in Christiaoity cqo^ 
j^rmed hy tracing all the varieties of religions to the faith of 
Abel with St. John in his first epistle, or even still higher, to the 
emanation of the visible light, the shadow and type of the very 
light of light, uncreate, eternal in the heavens ; and for purposes 
of this kind especially I read and delight in Homer, i^nd I 
would raise my voice and testify to every person who in this 
Enlightened age rejects the Christian sacrifice, that he is de- 
graded in understanding and morals below the generation, which 
conducted the decennial war around the walls of Troy. 

The mention of these walls leads me to observe^ that I was 
lately favored with a sight of a specimen of the stone with 
which they were built, by a lady residing atFarendon. The sub- 
stance was beautifully white, and a conglomerate of searshells. 
This latter peculiarity suggested to my mind a conjecture, that 
it might have giv^ cause to the legend or fable that Neptune 
was the builder of them. Another interesting inquiry connected 
with the former is, whether we can trace in Homer any allusions 
to Scripture and to facts recorded in Scripture. Much has been 
written on the correspondence between Alcinous and Solomon, 
which it were unnecessary therefore to repeat ; but I have been 
much struck with a resemblance in some of the speeches of 
Ulysses, when petitioning for relief, to the style and sentiments 
of the Psalms of David. This is a subject to which also I 
hope to call attention.' 

I advert a second time to r..59, 8cc., and note that this pas- 
sage has not been clearly explained. Paris compares the dis- 
tinguishing judgment of Hector to the stroke of the axe of the 
skilful woodman, which exactly divides its object without ex- 
ceeding or transgressing it, if I may so use the term, Kolt ahav 
means, with distinction or penetration, and corresponds to eltrthot 
in the simile, line 6l.<^In line 66, Paris intends by uutq), spon- 
taneously, as ipse is used in Latin ; — 

Ipsa lacte domum referent distenta capellae 
libera; 
and he means to say, that though he would not refuse the 
gifts which the gods spontaneously proffered to him, at the same 



* I would DOW simply propose as queries, whether in Iliad n. 384, there 
be not an allusion to the flood ? and in A. 533. to the Psalms i ComlMire 
Psalm Ixsv. 8. and Revel, xiv. 10. There might also seem an allusion to 
the history of Cain in the same passage. But I propose these observa- 
tions merelyas queries. 
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tiine be would not spontaneously, or without the proffering to 
him by tbe gods, choose tbem fpr hiaiselfi iwv i^oiro. 

After a careful revision of the passage, I offer this as the 
sense in which my judgment finally rests. 

LM.B. 



ON THE VOWEL POINTS OF THE 
fJEBREW LANGUAGE. 



Jn consequence of the present prevailing fashion for the 
'itudy of the Hebrew language^ I ^m induced to offer some 
observations respecting its celebrated vowel points. It ap*- 
pears that a new school of divinity is arising, which is chiefly 
founded on aq old exploded notion of the antiquity of these 
points. The object for which this obsolete doctrine is revived, 
-18 1 think sufliciently evident. However with your permission, 
as concisely as i.s in my power, 1 propose to submit to youpr 
readers a few of the reasons which formerly x:aused it to be ex- 
ploded ; ^nd which 1 flatter mysdf, will finally consign it to its 
long home. The Hebrew language, as it is found in the copies of 
(he Pentateuch uised in the synagogues, consists of twenty-two 
letters; but is devoid of the marks which are known by the name 
of the vowel points. The present Jews, with the followers of the 
new divinity school, maintain that these points are of very great 
antiquity ; some asserting them to be as old as Ezra, others cor 
eval with the language. On the contrary, it has been the opinion 
^f most learned men in modera times, that they have been not 
only adopted as authority, but invented since the time of Cfariat 
that they were invented in the dark ages by the Jews, io 
order to enable them to give such meaning and pronunciatioa 
to the text as they thought proper ; and further to enable them, 
on once having given it that meaning and pronunciation, to keep 
them from a}l dhange in future. The object for which they 
were invented is evident froip the circumstance, that ihey not 
otdy added a system of new vowels to the language, but they 
contrived to abolish the old ones, and render 4hem silent and 
useless as vowels, and convert them when joined to the new 
letters into consonants. Had the object of the Jews in ioveiUiog 
VOL. XXXIII. CLJi. WO, I.XV. K 
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the points been merely to fix the pronuneiatioD, they would tidt 
have done away with the old vowels, but only added some 
points to tltem. But this would not have served their purpose ; 
therefore they were obliged to get quit of the sturdy old vowell, 
which would not be made to bend to their purposes^ and to con- 
vert them into consonants. 

The simple question at issue betwixt the parties is, whether 
these points be new or old ; and this I think it will not be diffi- 
cult to settle. If what Harris says be true, that a letter is a 
sigd significant, th6 vowel points and accents or marks, upwards 
of twenty in number, must be letters, for they are certainly 
signs significant ; and it is pretty evident that the addition of 
such a number of letters to any language must enable the per- 
son adding them, to give to the original text nearly whatever 
meaning he thinks proper. This is the object for which they 
were invented by the Jews, and this is now the object for which 
the new school of Christians support them. 

In the beginning of the last and the end of the preceding 
century, the question of the antiquity of these points was dis- 
cussed at great length, and with no little warmth and animation, 
by a great number of very learned men, until the subject ap- 
peared to be completely exhausted, and the question settled. 
To enter into the contest again would be useless, and evidently 
would occupy too much space in your miscellany : but as Dean 
Prideaux has summed up the chief arguments against them iq a 
short and compendious form, it may be useful to many of .your 
readers who are misinformed by their Jewish and Christian inr 
structors to see what has been said by him agaivist them. The 
following are the principal reasons which he gives against their 
antiquity. 

1. '' The sacred books made use of by the Jews in their syna- 
gogues, have ever been, and still are without the vowel ppints, 
which would not have happened had they been placed there by 
Ezra, and consequently been of the same authority with the 
letters; for, had they been so, they would certainly have been pre- 
served in the synagogues with the same care as the rest of the 
text. There can scarce any other reason be given why they were 
not admitted thither but that, when the holy scriptures began 
first to be publicly read to the people in their synagogues, there 
were nO'Siich vowel points then in being; and that whep they 
afterwards came in use, being known to be of a human inven- 
tion, they were for that reason never thought fit to be added to 
tboae sacred copies, ^wfaich were looked on as the true represen- 
tatives of the original ; .and therefore they have been ever kept 
lyntb the same care in the ark or sacred chest of the synagogue. 
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as the original draft of the law of Moses ancientlj was in the 
ark or sacred chest. of the tabemaele, which was prepared for it; 
and: they are still so kept in the same manner among them to 
this day. 

2. '^ The SLUcient various readings of the sacred text called 
Keri Cetib, are all about the letters, and none about the vowel 
points : which seem manifestly to prove, that the vowel points 
were not anciently in being, or else were not then looked on 
asan authentic part of the text; for if they had, the variations 
of these would certainly have been taken notice of, as well as 
those of the letters. . 

3. '^ The ancient cabbalists draw none of their mysteries fro^n 
the vowel points, but all from the letters : which is an argument 
either that these vowel points were not in use in their time, or 
else were not then looked on as an authentic part of the sacred 
text ; for had they then been so^ these triflers would certainly 
have drawn mysteries from the one as well as from the other, a^B 
the later cabbalists have done. 

4. *' If we compare with the present pointed Hebrew Bibles 
the version of the Septuagint, the Chaldee paraphrases, the frag- 
ments of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, or the Latin 
version of Jerome, we shall in several places find that they did 
read the text, otherwise than according to the present punctua- 
tion : which is a certain argument, that the pointed copies, if 
there were any such in their times, were not then held to be of 
any. authority; for otherwise they would certainly have followed 
them. 

5. '^ Neither the Mistna, nor the Gemara, either that of Je- 
rusalem or that of Babylon, do make any mention of these 
vowel points ; although in several places there are such special 
occasions and reasons for them so to have done, that it can scarce 
be thought possible they could have omitted it if they had been 
in being when these books were written ; or if in beiog, had 
been looked on by the Jews of those. times to be of any autho- 
rity amongst them. Neither do we find tlie least hint of them 
in Philo^Judseus or Josephus, who are the oldest writers of the 
Jews, or. in any of the ancient Christian writers for several hun- 
dred years after Christ. And although among them Origen and 
Jerome .were well skilled in the Hebrew language^ yet in none 
of their writings do they speak the least of them. Origen flou- 
rished in the third, and Jerome in the fifth century ; and the latter 
having lived a long time in Judea, and there more especially 
applied himself tor the study of Hebrew learning, and much 
conversed with the. Jewish Rabbies for his improvement there- 
in,.itis not likely ^tbat. he could have missed msiking ^ome meiv* 
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tion of them through all his voluminous works, if they had been 
either in being among the Jews in bis time, or in any credit or 
authority with them^ and that especially^ since in his commen- 
taries there were so many necessary occasions for his taking 
notice of them ; and it cannot be denied, but that this is a very 
strong argument against them/ Prid. Con. P. i. 6. v. 

The Dean has not done justice to his own observations re- 
specting Origen ; for he might have added, that numerous exam- 
ples might be produced from his works, where he has quoted 
tfie Hebrew in a manner different from the present masoretic 

Sunctuation, particularly in his Heptacla, in writing Hebrew 
Ito Greek characters. 

This short compendium of the Dean's seems to me to be 
quite sufficient to decide the question. Indeed, the well-known 
teitt named in his first section, of the text in the synagogue 
copies being without the points, cannot be got over. The points 
are not only wanting, but 

'^ The text of the synagogue-rolls of the Pentateuch is not di- 
vided into verses ; and is also widiout the points of distinction 
-(:) called Soph-pesuk. Buxtorf in his Tiberias, ch. ii. p. 1 13. 
quotes the following note from Elias Levitta : It is a certain 
truth, and of which there is no doubt, that this law which 
Moses set before the Israelites was plain, without points, and 
without accents ; and without any distinction of verses, even as 
we see it at this day : and according to the opinion of the caba- 
listic doctors, the whole law was as one verse, yea, and there 
are that say as one word." Yeates's Collation, pp. 35, 36, 
Townley's Illustration, V. i. p. 58. 

The great supporters of the antiquity of the points were the 
'two Buxtorfs. No doubt men of great learning and talent. 
But the only argument which they produced of any weight 
which is not answered by the preceding five paragraphs of the 
Dean's is this, '^ that when the Hebrew language ceased to b6 the 
mother tongue of the Jews, (as it is agreed on all hands that it 
did after the Babylonish captivity,) it was scarce possible to 
teach that language without the vowel points.'^ Prid. Con. 
' This argument is completely refuted by the fact, that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, as well as the Cbaldee paraphrased be- 
fore the time of Buxtorf were all without the points, and the 
former still remains so. It seems qirite absurd to suppose, that 
if the Hebrew had once had them, it should ever have lost tiiem. 
And the argument that the language must have had them becaose 
it could not b^ read without them, is at onca refuted by the fact 
of the Samaritaa being yet without them, as well as aeveral 
other lailguagea. The reader witt find much curious iofbrma- 
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tion on the question here discussed in Bishop Marsh's IQth and 
l^th lectures, . . 

On this subject Dr. Robertson says. ;. 
. ** For neither the obsolete Arabic characters called the Cup^ic^ 
which fell into disuse about A. D. 930, nor the alphabet of the 
Sanscrit in India, a language that has been dead or not currently 
spoken these 19()0 years, nor the Chaldee, Syriac> or Samari- 
XWf nor any other ancient Eastern language that we l^now of, 
ever employed vowel points as. the modern Jews and Arabs dp. 
The. Arabic vowel points came first into use at the time when 
the modern Arabic alphabet was adopted by order of the I^aJ^f 
of the Saracens Almuktadir, A. D. 930. The new alphabet 
was invented by his vizir, Ibn Mukla." 

Much pains have been taken to show that without the points 
die meaning of the language must be doubtful : that soip^ 
words will bear as many as even hundreds of different meanings : 
and thence it has been inferred that the , language always must 
have bad them. This argument, the fact stated above of sqver^ 
languages being still without them, sufficiently refutes. Th6 
im'perfection of the language may be a subject of regret, but it 
cannot be admitted as a proof of the antiquity of the system of 
pointing against such evidence as is produced. With respect 
to the mode of obviating this imperfection, it is evident that 
there is no other way to be adopted, than to consult and com- 
pare similar texts with one another, and with the old versions 
made when the language was still living. For this purpose, in the 
case of the Pentateuch, the Samaritan and the Latin Vulgate (a 
version made, from the Hebrew) may be consulted, and above all 
the SepLuagi^nt, which has been i^voxe^^most decisively provedhy 
prs. Grabbe, Hody, and others, to be the LXX. of Ptol^fny;: 
and not as some persons have most absurdly imagined, eitl^er 
the version of Aquila, Tbeodotion, or Symmacbus. Persons 
wishing for more information, may consult Walton's Prolego* 
mena, hisCoiisiderator considered, and the works of Dr. Grabbe* 

It is said that the Jews in their synagogues in reading their 
law always read first a passage in the Hebrew, and then the 
passage in the language of the country, that it. might be imder- 
stood. And in order to pronounce it correctly, the reader for 
the day always on the day preceding practised hia lesson by 
reading it over from a pointed copy : from this it is inferred^ 
that the points are ancient. But I do not see how this. 5i:aA 
prove any thing of the kind : for the practice itself ways .^ot 
ancient nor general^ aa is proyed by a curious passage: qupted by. 
Bu](^torf in bis JUexicojn.Taloi* Gtabbinicuoi^ firoo^ the TAtioud 
of Jerusalem : — 
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'< Rabbi Levh ivit Caesaream, audiensque eo» legentes lec- 
tionem '^audi Israel" Deut. vi. Hellenistice, voluit impedire 
ipsos/' Vid. Marsh. Mic. 

- The fact of the service of the Jews being read in the sj^na- 
gogues in countries foreign to Judea, and after their last- dis- 
persion, in the Greek language, cannot be doubted, and may be 
proved from various passages in]Tertullian, Origen, Philo^ &c. ; 
but the matter is put out of dispute by a decree of Justinian. 
A.D.550, (Novel. 146. Photii Nomocanon xii. 3. alsoGotho- 
fredi Corpus Juris Civilis. Novel. 146. II. i 580.) passed for j 

the express purpose of determining the question : for disputes | 

had arisen amongst the Jews on the question, whether their ser- 
vice was to be read in the Hebrew or the Greek. And the Em- 
peror settled it by giving them permission to read the Hebrew 
if they pleased, paying a tax for so doing. 

In the synagogues in Egypt and other places, the service, ever 
after the time of Onias, was read in the Greek language. When 
the Jewish captives taken by Titus and Vespasian' came to be- 
dispersed over the empire, they were not content with this prac- 
tice of the Hellenistic Jews, which they considered wrong' — 
heretical : and after some time they endeavored to change it, 
and this was the cause of the disputes; similar to what had 
happened before at Csesarea, when Rabbi Levi found them 
reading the law Hellenistice. 

The doctors of the new school, Mirabile dictu! are ac- 
tually in support of their system driven to the necessity of 
maintaining that the LXX. was burnt in the time of Cxsar 
(though Tertullian witnesses that it was at Alexandria in his 
time); and that Origen in his Heptacia, Jerome, Justinian, and 
all the Jews were mistaken ; and that all these people, quoting, 
editing, quarrelling, legislating, never once suspected that they 
had mistaken the version of Aquila for the Septuagint^ — Greek 
being the vernacular tongue of Origen, and Hebrew of the 
Jews. 

It would occupy too much of your Journal, or else many 
passages might -be produced from the New Testament, and the 
works of Jerome, Origen, &.c. to prove that then authors quoted 
from- unpointed copies. But they may be found in Walton's 
Prolegomena and in his Considerator considered. Nothing can 
well be more striking than this fact : yet perhaps one example 
may not encroach too much on your space. 

Intbe last verse of the 47 th chapter of Genesis, Jacob is said 
in our Bible to have hawed himself upon the bed's head. Tbe 
Vulgate renders this' passage, convergus ad lectuli <:aput. The 
LXX. r?r2 TO ixqnv t^g ^o/SSou auroD, in summitatem virga^sua. 
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upon the top of his staff'. Now ihe word in. Hebrew ittS!2 
mte means both staff and bed, accordingly as it is pointed; 
and the makers of the^XX. have evidently made a niistakey 
which if they had had a pointed copy they would not have 
done. How absurd to suppose that the old man lying on his 
death-bed^ should bow his head on his walking-staff. The 
truth of this rendering of the word tUt^D mte by the word lee* 
turn and not virga, is proved from its repetition in the last verse 
of the 49th chapter, where it is said, collect pedes suos super 
Uctulum^ Vulg. ; touj woSaj awroO Iwi t^v xXiiijv, LXX. 

This proves that there were no^ points when the LXX. was 
made. St. Paul quoting the passage uses the word virga ; a proof 
that he quoted from the LXX., or else that he made a mistake 
in the Hebrew. And as the latter will not be allowed, it proves- 
against the new school that the version which we have is realty 
the LXX. The Samaritan text and version and the^ Tar- 
gum have the same reading as the Vulgate, kctum. The Arabic 
and Syriac versions made from the LXX. of course fall into 
its mistake. T4iis example also furnishes one proof against the 
dogma of the new school, that St. Jerome did not understand 
Hebrew. That he did understand it, and that he used it profit- 
ably too, in his Latin version. 

I apprehend that when the Hebrew became a dead language, 
the points were invented by degrees to enable the masters in the 
schools better to instruct their pupils, and after some time they 
began to have authority given to them by the Babbies. No 
man appears to have taken more trouble to examine the ques- 
tion than Dean Prideaux. From him we learn that all the 
Rabbinical authors were unpointed in his time, and that all their 
other books were originally without them, that in some new 
editions points. were put to them, but that the best editions were 
without them : that they were added to the Targums by 
fiuxtorf, and that they were only a little before his time added 
to the Mistna and Machzor. Prid. Con. B. 5. p. 422. and p. 
429* Ed. 8vo. 1815. I shall now not intrude any further on 
you than merely to add, that if your readers wish forany more 
proofs of the modern date of the masoretic pdints, they may 
consult the works of the following persons, who all wrote in 
defence of that doctrine, and by whom the question was con- 
sidered to be settled : 

Capellus, Elias Levitta> Thomas Erpenius, Isaac Casaubon, 
J.J. Scaliger, Isaac Vossius, J. Drusius, Arnolde Boote, 
Andrew Rivet, Lewis de Dieu, Grotius, Spanheim., Fcstus 
Hommius, Theodore Beza, Selden, Walton, Sennert, Basnage, 
Bunnan, Simon, Lirnborch, Morir.us, Vitriuga, Le Clerc, Heu* 
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fMHi L' Advocate Houbicant, Louth, Kennicott^ and Marsh* 
ThcbK Lee* P. 2. L. 10. p. 75 ; also see Todd's life of Wat 
ton; note 1. v. @. p. 322. 

Along with the antiquity of the points another doctrine has be^ 
i^vived bj the followers of the new school, the falsity of which> 
li really ridiculously evident. They say that God has protected 
the text oi the synagogud Pentateuch, by a miracle, from falling 
hlto the errors from transcribers, 8cc. which has happened to the. 
Gospels, and every other ancient writing : and that in all the 
synagogues it is the same, and has not a single error, br Tarious. 
reAding, though the Gospels are known to have thousands. The 
Jewish Rabbies maintain this^ and hold it up to their devotees 
afs a proof of the truth of their religion, and of its superiority 
Ofxsr the Christian, They say the Gospels would have been, 
equally protected^ if they had been the word of God. A single 
error in the te)tt will be sufficient to settle this matter. In the. 
S5ih chapter of Genesis the 22d verse, it is said that the sons 
of Jacob were twelve. It then gives their names, including 
Benjamin ; and in verse 26, it states that these sous were bom 
to him in Mesopotamia, or Fadan aram. But at verse 16, the 
birth of Benjamin is shown to have taken place at Ephrath in 
Canaan. After Jacob left Padan-aram he lived at Sechem, and 
bought land there, and afterward lived at Bethel, whence he 
removed before Benjamin was bom : so that it is evident, that 
several years passed betwixt his leaving Mesopotamia and the 
birth of Benjamin, it is perfectly clear that there is a mistake 
in the text, whence it follows that the triumph of the Rabbies 
over the Christians is totally void of foundation.* Mr. Bellamy 
and Mr. Welbeloved in their new translations have rendered the 
text very correctly, though they have neither of them made any 
note on the error,^ — the accidental interpolation^ probably, of 
the words 0*1^^ TtB2 in Padan Jram, from a marginal note, 
before the LXX. was made. 

• Another doctrine long since exploded, but now attempted to 
be revived, is, that the present Hebrew is the letter in which this 
Pentateuch was written. Your readers may refer to the 
Prolegomena to Walton's Polyglot, to Prideaux's Connexion^ 
and to Bishop Marsh's Lectures, where they will find most de- 
cisivie proofs that the Samaritan was its original letter. But I 
cannot refrain from naming one very striking and curious cir«- 
oumstanre. In compliance (as they believed) with the third 
commandment, the Jews never spoke or wrote the word Jdo- 
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▼&l)^ except on the m6st solemn occasions. And in anGient> 
times^ lest they should write it wrongs or from pious motives^ 
it wal^ always writteti in their versions in the original untran»^. 
l&t^d Saniaritati letter. Thus it was on the breastplate of 
the high-priest, aiid thud it U'as on the golden plate On bis' 
forehead. And ^^'e are informed by Jerome^ that in his time it 
w^s tommofily found in manuscripts of the Biblci both Greek 
and Hebrew^ written in this character. A more decisive proof 
that the Samaritan was the ancient letter cannot be desired than 
this. It is perfectly sufficient and complete; and the testimony 
of Jerome, in the way in which it is given, is totally above the 
reach of suspicion. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to observe, that it is not so much 
ihy object to discuss the question^ on which I have slightly 
touched^ as to suggest to your readers who have lately commenced 
the study of the Hebrew language and its history, where thej 
may find the best authorities on the subject, in order that they 
may not be misled by the specious and plausible^ though un* 
founded assertions of the new school. 

GODFREY HIGGINS. 

Skeliow Grange, near Doncaster, 
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:BALTHASSARIS CASTILlOmiPatridiMan^ 

tuani Carmina^ et alia Opuscula^ aucta, emendata^ 
et illustrate. In Padova 1733. 

In our first paper on the subject of the modern Latin writers,' 
as it was our wish to afford some notion of the literature bf 
£urope during that period, which is kiow looked bbck on Hd the 
second dawn of learning, we selected the epistles of a grtitii- 
mariaii of the fifteenth century. Under the name of grammarianti, 
it nmst be understood^ ^re designated the scholars of that ag^, 
or rather the schoolmen, who were so instrumental in reviving 
the dead languages, and restoring them to their pristine dignity 
and splendor. They were a peculiar set of men, and tety 
different in their thoughts and actions from the beings arbund 
them. Devoted to the pages of heathen learning, thiey thought 
no sacrifice too great, which might be the means of forwarding 
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them one step towards the attainment of their favorite pur- 
suit; — the language of- their country they either did, or affected 
to despise: — they thought, vrrote, and even spoke in Latin.. They 
leetured in the public universities with all the pomp and dis- 
play of a modern missionary ; and would not hesitate to speod 
their whole fortunes, and even sell their very furniture and 
necessary articles of life/ to acquire a half-eaten, and . almost 
illegible manuscript of Homer or Virgil ; and were even so 
far transported by their blind adoration for antiquity, that they 
scrupled not to use the most dishonest means in the attainmentf 
of their wishes — to steal,* borrow under false pretences, or even 
openly and violently seize on some long-wished-for Ms&., 
vas an act which rather redounded to the credit of the per- 
petrator, as it evinced his devotion to the great sages of heathen 
literature : and he who could boast of being master of a decad 
of Livy, was a greater subject of envy, and looked up to with 
more veneration than the *' first Caesar," when he placed the 
imperial, diadem on his brows. But notwithstanding all these 
foibles, which now serve only to elicit our smiles, the lasting 
obligation which these demi- Roman patriots have conferred 
on ' the classic world ; the fixed and determined resolution, 
with which they combated the obstacles that beset their path; 
the skill with which they dissipated the darkest of those clouds 
which overhung the literature of antiquity ; their decided supe- 
riority over the rest of Europe ; and lastly, the gratitude we are 
bound to offer up in return for their exertions : — all these cir- 
cumstances in their favor induced > us to devote one paper to 
their honor and memory ; and this we endeavored to do by 
Selecting from their works a volume which would be found 
most amusing, and which would at the same time serve as a 
tolerable specimen of the rest. 

We now descend to the subsequent century, which we shall 
not pass over so expeditiously. Learning appears to have made 
a very rapid progress within these few years ; — a brighter gleam 
of sunshine bursts over us, as the prospect clears, and becomes 
more extensive, more diversified, and more beautiful. Italy had 
hitherto usurped all the knowlege of the times; but the spark, 
which she had kindled, was now beginning to spread through 
the other countries of £urope, which were as ambitious to dis- 
pute with her the palm in arts, as they had in arms : and 
though she continued for some time longer to take the lead, she 
did.not stand, as heretofore, unrivalled and alone. The spirit 
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ef chivalry, which was the life and 80ul of the . troubadour 
poetry, which, it mu8t.be remeoibered, was the only sort of 
composition that could bear any analogy or lay any claim to, the. 
name of literature, among the nations of the south: of Europe, 
had already lost its brightness, its fervor, and fascination ; and 
as mankind were delivered from the restraints of military insti- 
tutions and feudal, despotism, their minds gradually expanded, 
and their dispositions became more susceptible of refinement, 
elegance, and eloquence, H hen the state of society lost that mili- 
tary character which distinguished the earlier ages, and > became, 
more domestic and more accordant to the polish of civil, govern- 
ment. These, and many other circumstances now unnecessary 
to enlarge on, tended to the rapid diffusion of useful knowlege> 
as well as the lighter branches of literature ; and as the use of 
the Latin tongue became more general, it was of course brought 
to greater purity and perfection. 

-At this period then we again resume our task, with the same 
kindly feelings which we before expresjsied towards neglected • 
genius, and the same sanguine hopes of being able to add some- 
what to the amusement, if not to the instruction, of our readers. 
The author, whose name stands at the head of this article, as 
far as regards posthumous fame, has been more fortunate than 
most of his cotemporaries ; and yet he has been singularly af- 
fected in men's opinions : for although he has managed to survive 
the wreck, which so many men of equal talent and reputation 
have sunk under, the best of his productions lies now unheeded or 
unknown, whilst his Latin poems are overrated and applauded, 
even beyond what the most sanguine expectations could anti- 
cipate*. We believe there are few who have not at some time, 
or by some means, heard the name of Balthassar Castiglione. 
Many circumstances indeed conspired in his favor to forbid 
the possibility of his being entirely forgotten by posterity. The 
very period, and the very country in which he lived, the scenes 
in which he was destined to take a part, and the good fortune 
which always smiled on him,— -all helped to aggrandise and 
perpetuate his memory. Born and bred in a court, and that 
court in those days the great resor.t of arts and letters — a favorite 
with the princes whom he successively served, as minister, 
general, and ambassador — endowed with a form and fig4ire 
which was striking beyond the generality of mankind— possessed 
of a refined taste in the polite arts, poetry, painting, and sculp- 
ture, with manners attractive, engaging, and popular : — he was 
naturally calculated to gain the affections of Ims- countrymen, 
and to be one pf the leading men of his times^ IJe resided 
sometime as ambassador in the court of Henry the Eighth, king 
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of England^ and Louis the Twelfth of France ; he was tie 
bosom friend of Charles the Fifths and intimately atcquainted 
with Francis the First. These circumstances in th^ms^lves 
evince hiih to have been a man of very superior attainments: 
for it must not be supposed that Castiglione waa living in pri- 
vate or retired life during these ages of trouble and confuaioo; 
on the contrary^ he is entitled to the glory of excelling in 
arms as he did in arts: he took an active part in the quar- 
rels between the papal and imperial powers, and by his ovrii 
exertions as captain-general of the church, an honor con- 
ferred on him by pope Leo X^ maintained successfully for a 
long time the papal influence. Living then in an age when the 
human passions were inflamed with more than ordinary virtt- 
lence by the horrors and miseries of constant warfare, or the 
still greater violence of religious zeal, and actively employed in 
promoting the measures of a despotic and bigoted power, he 
testified the value and superiority of his character by continumg 
through life to maintain a constant intimacy with four monarchs 
of such opposite and capricious dispositions as Henry^ Louis, 
Charles, and Francis. His public capacity, and the success as 
well as splendor of several of his negotiations were suflScient 
to blazon bis name throughout Europe during his own life-time. 
His intimacy with the eminent literary men of his country, 
poets, painters, and philosophers^ himself perhaps not the least 
of them ; and lastly, the transcendent fame acquired by his 
" Courtier," ' a work which ougiit to exalt him to a rank by 
the side of Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero, have assisted in cre- 
ating for him a reputation^ the nqise of which, though it has 
now subsided to a murmur, has not altogether died away. 

Such is the character of the man, whose Latin poems we are 
now about to summon before our tribunal. But before We 
proceed to express our opinions on them, we shall en- 
deavor to show what qualities are requisite to constitute tnie 
poetry ; in order that we may be able to point out more clearly 
and candidly the perfections or imperfections of the moderii 
Latinists. This, we think, will be the most impartial way, as 
it will afford our readers an opportunity of judging how far we 
are just in our praises or censures, and how far we are au- 
thorised in our conclusions and decisions ; because we, who are 
dealing with the dead, are not, or ought not to be, subservient 
to the ^^ ungentle craft'* of modern criticism, but must erect some 

* II Cortegiano del Conte Baldessar Castiglione. 
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standard of our own^ which shall apply to a species of compo- 
.siUDD, which does not exactly approximate either to that of 
the ancients or moderns. 

Poetry has often been defined, or rather attempted to be so ; 
but that attempt has always proved imperfect or unintelligible^ 
''et adhuc sub judicelis est." It still partakes of the ''dark-, 
ness visible ;'' there is an obscurity hanging about the term^not 
perhaps so dense as it once was, but yet too shadowy to admit 
of our seeing clearly into its recesses. It is not an art, nor 
science; and is no more to be acquired by pursuing any set of 
rules, than it is to be explained by humble prose, or confined 
within the narrow limits of a logical definition. It must be 
discerned by a patural and intuitive impulse, not known by rule ; 
caught up by the imagination, not apprehended by downright 
reason ; rather felt than understood. 

^* Most wonderful it seems, that man can catcli 
The winged thought, and bind it to his page 

Eternal captive there ! It is to watch 
That momentary Hash, amidst the rage 

Of summer tempests darting through the air, 

And on the canvass fix its wand'ring glare." 

The fault then appears to us to have been in attempting to 
define what is in itself indefinable ; and as we are not inchned 
to. break ourselves on the same wheel, we shall rest contented 
with endeavoring to distinguish the different qualities of poetry, 
and by showing in what the excellence of each consists. We do 
not allude to the grand divisions into epic, didactic, dramatic, Scc. 
but the more minute and less obvious distinctions^ which take 
their character from the peculiarity of thought, language, or 
expression. 

The principal requisites then, which are to unite and make up 
a great poet, are depth and sublimity of thought, fertility of 
imagination, a command of poetical language, and a power of 
awakening the passions ; and whoever possesses tnese four 
attributes, and has withal sufficient good taste to enable him to 
judge when and where to apply tbem, must inevitably be a great 
poet. Simple as this little all may appear, if we except (Mir 
own immortal Shakspeare, we know not where to find a writer 
who can boast of so much. Next to him perhaps Dante and 
Lord Byron were endowed by nature with a genius the most 
calculated to excel in that singular style of writing, which is 
understood by the term poetry; not that we mean to sav they 
will take their station in the temple of Fame before Homer or 
VirgiL Tasso or Ariostou Milton or Camoens. Art or fortune. 
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either in the choice of their subjects, or the taste, skill and 
judgment with which they have treated them, may have ren- 
dered these writers greater, or even more deserving favorites with 
the censors of4he literary arena; but we have no hesitation in 
saying that not one of these great men, not even the sublime and 
daring Milton, or the gay, fascinating, romantic Ariosto, wehe 
gifted with a soul so. really and truly cast in a poetic mould, as 
either Shakspeare, Dante, or Lord Byron. 

To return to our former position, there is first what we would 
call the poetry of idea, which depends more on the depth 
and originality, than brilliancy of imagination. It is a species 
of poetry, which is not so much characterised by figurative lan- 
guage, rich fancy, neatness of expression, pathos or feeling, as 
a singular originality of conception, which summons up before 
the poet's mind a profusion of ideas, which seem scarcely to 
partake of an earthly nature, or to be the suggestions of an 
ordinary mortal. They may be true, just, and even philoso- 
phical ; but they will still bear the same analogy to the more 
simple effusions of a prosaic mind, which ideal beauty, as 
shadowed forth in the brighter creations of painting and sculp- 
ture, does to the forms and faces we are in the habit of meeting 
in the reality of life. Of all the writers we are acquainted with. 
Lord Byron possessed this gift in its greatest splendor. The 
Childe Harold is a poem purely of the ideal nature ; there is 
no regular subject, no story, and hardly any thread or connected 
narrative, but the whole work is a tissue of the deepest, most 
sublime, and most poetic ideas and reflections ; it is the work of 
a mind really cast in an unearthly mould, and seeming scarcely 
to have any thing in common with the generality of mankind. 
If there could be a class of beings, who held a. middle rank 
between angels and men, more exalted than we in their thoughts, 
words and actions, and yet not altogether immortal, what we 
designate by thle poetry of idea might be their language. The 
whole of the Childe Harold is an instance of this style of poetry. 
To select a particular instance, where there are so many, is 
rather a perplexing task ; however, to make ourselves more 
clearly understood, we may allude to the address to the Ocean in 
the latter part of the fourth canto, which is remarkable for the 
singularly striking and poetical nature of the ideas and power 
of language in which they are expressed. Another example 
may be drawn from the description of the ** Cascata del mar- 
more," in the fourth canto, where the poet, after depicting with 
all the powers of poetry the stupendous appearance of thb 
cascade, bursts out into the following noble exclamation :— > 
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"Lookback! 

Lo! where it comes like an eternity. 

As if to sweep down all things in its track. 

Charming the eye with dread — a matchless cataract ! ** 

What makes this thought so poetical i — the language is of the 
simplest nature, such indeed as might be used by the purest 
writer of prose ; there is no picture presented to the mind, 
which we could take out our pencil and develope ; there is no- 
thing which arouses our feelings or passions : and yet no one 
can read these lines without feeling the deepest pleasure, and 
that pleasure is created simply and solely by the profound, sub^ 
lime, and almost tremendous power of the thought. This is 
what we call the poetry of idea. 

Nearly allied to this is what we would denominate the poetry 
of imagination. This is distinguished by the luxuriance of the 
poet's fancy, and the vividness with which he embodies the 
shadowy creations of his brain. It is a species of poetry per- 
. haps more pleasing than that we have just spoken of, though it 
does not partake of the same power or sublimity. The images 
which it awakens' must not be so trite and familiar as those 
which commonly occupy our thoughts; neither must they 
be^distorted or unnatural^ though not exactly obvious ; other- 
wise they lose their beauty, and affect us with the same un-^ 
pleiasant sensations which we experience in contemplating ,a 
monster or a deformity. Another of the great characteristics 
of this branch of poetry, is the skill with which the writer con- 
jures up at his command a succession of ideal pictures^ which 
flash across the mind of the reader, and appear as clearly and 
palpably in array before him as if he was actually gazing on 
the glowing tints of the canvass. We will quote an instance 
from the Irish. Melodies: 

** I saw thy form in youthful prime, 

Nor thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of time. 

And waste thy form away.*' 

Now in this passage it is not the language which makes it 
so beautiful ; the words are by no means poetical ; they are 
such as we should use in common conversation, if we wished to 
express the same thing. Nor is it the originality of the idea; 
for we never look on the marked subject for decline, without 
somewhat of the same sentiment rushing across our minds. But 
it is the exquisite picture/ the almost living and breathing scene, 
which the poet has conjured up before us. We never read the 
above passage, without fancying to ourselves a sketch like this :-^ 
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in tbe front of the picture 9. loveijr joung girl in the dawn of joath 
and beauty^ and close behind her stepi the two tyrants of mor- 
tality. Time and Disease ; the first stalking forwards slowly and 
determinately, as if secure of his prey, and therefore reckless of 
the moment when be shall commence his attack : then Disease 
skulking close by him, pale and emaciated, leaning forward wiJdi 
eagerness and anxiety towards his devoted victim, and with ool- 
strained arm and protruded foot, just stealing before his less 
anxious, but not less terrific adversary. 

There is also another species of poetry, which derives its 
beauty not so much from the imagination of the poet, the sub- 
limity of his ideas, or the brightness of his images, as firom the 
poetical coloring of the language in which his thoughts are ex- 
pressed. This command of poetical diction is in our opinion 
an absolute requisite ; for let the ideas of a poem be humble 
and trite as they will, if the language in which they are dotbed 
be highly wrought, they assume an appearance of novelty md 
originality, and excite in our breasts some feelings of pleasure 
and gratification, if not of astonishment or admiration ; but 
ifirithout this artificial dress, all bat the most Striking and daring 
thoughts are '^ stale and unprofitable/' What constitutes the 
poetry of the Georgics and Seasons ? The bare subject is cer- 
tainly far from poetical, as the skeleton of all didactic poems 
must be ; the ideas are such as we daily or hourly bear, wUlit 
conversing with any intelligent farmer, or country gentleoMUi ; 
the descriptions, if we grant them to be poetical, «« so real, 
80 true, and so often before our eyes in our constant walks or 
rides, that they lose in a great measure their enchanunent by 
being so familiar. What then makes these pieces eo lascjnat- 
ing i Nothing but the exquisite beauty, variety, and real poetiy 
of the language they contain. The veriest proser could tell you 
that a rock will cast a shade athwart thje evening sun ; but though 
the idea is neither novel nor striking, it immediately becomes 
fine poetry, when expressed in such language as this, 

*^ Saxea procubat umbra." 

Again, how finely poetical are the expressions, ^'.splendidi 
nendax''-^'^ flet nocteni,'' and others of this nature, which lose 
their wholp beauty if attempted to be explained with top much 
precision, and yejt are so readily and easily understood • But we 
•hall perhaps make our meaning more clear by a line from the 
Italian poet Frugoni, who, in describing the contest belweep 
David and GoUab, makes use of the following expression to 
represent the 0Low penetrating the fpr^bead of die p^^t : — 
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^* VieD, e 1' immensa fronte urti e percuota, 
E di morte vt stampi orma profandaJ* > 

If poetiT 6e ever considered as an art, as distinguished from 
a natural gift, this undoubtedly is the artificial part of it. Ima- 
gination, fancy and invention must be implanted in us with tte 
seeds of life — ^there are no rules, no study which can teach them ; 
but labor and judgment, though they will not procure a flow 
of figurative language, may yet enable a poet to express his 
thoughts with taste, elegance^ and perhaps in some degree, with 
poetical diction. It is this very artificial nature which renders 
this department of poetry so difficult to excel in. If a man 
has not a pure and classical taste, but is ever hunting after fine 
words to decorate and furbish up a common-place idea, he 
immediately runs into bombast; for this extravagance will al- 
ways be found to arise more from inflated language than far- 
fetched or overstrained ideas. This is the rock, on which 
Lucan and Claudian have split, and so many of our own 
dramatic poets. They had not judgment enough to clip the 
exuberance of their diction, or perhaps they were under the 
dominion of such false taste, as to delight in searching for turgid 
sounds and pompous words : — but be that as it may, it is by 
such an outrage to all true poetry that they have marred their 
fame for ever. 

It may be objected, that we are making distinctions which 
never did, and never* were intended to exist; or that each of 
these individual attributes, unaccompanied by any other faculty, 
can never produce a poet. But this is incorrect* Perfection 
indeed cannot exist without combining every beauty; but how 
little is perfection to be looked for in the works of men ! In 
painting there is many a rough draught, or firbt sketch, con- 
ceived with the highest power and originality: indeed there is 
a particular school of painting which excels in this bold, un- 
finished and unpolished style, so remarkable for its daring and 
lofty spirit ; this is our poetry of idea. There is another style 
of painting, which founds its claim to our admiration solely 



■ The same expression is used in the Childe Harold, only applied to 
a different subject : 

'' How the giant, element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
WUh his fierce footsteps^ yield in chasms a fearful vent 
To the broad column, which rolls on — " 

Canto iv. 60. 
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on the elegance of grouping, richness of fancy, and variety of 
subject; this is our poetry of the imagination. Lastly, there are 
many artists, whose fame depends more on the peculiar bipl* 
liancy of their coloring, their taste and polished execution, ai^l 
the address with which they render a trite and common subject 
interesting, than either sublimity of conception, or variety of 
incident ; this is our poetry of language. The greatest poet, 
like the greatest painter, is he, who can combine and concen- 
trate in his own works the greatest display of those properties, 
which are the distinguishing beauties of other artists. 



Various renderings of Passages in the New Testament^ 
by several of the most distinguished English trans- 
lators. 
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Mark I. 4. John accordingly baptized, &c. I. V. — Accord' 
ingly came John baptizing, &c. Wakef. Thus came John baptiz- 
ing, and publishing the baptism of reformation < Camp. 

5. Upon confession of their sins. Wakef. 

8. He will baptize you in a holy spirit. Wakef. — ^in the Holy 
Spirit Camp. 

10. John saw the heavens open. Wakef. He saw the sky part 
asunder. Camp. 

15. The reign of God approacheth, reform and believe the good 
tidings. Camp. 

22. Were astonished at his manner of teaching. Camp, Wak^. 

27. What new teaching is this? Camp. — ^kind of teaching. 
Wakef. 

38. Let us go to the neighbouring boroughs to proclaim ftbe 
reign] there also. Camp. . 

11. 10. That ye may know the Son of man to have authority 
upon earth to forgive sins. Wakef. 

12. We never saw any thing like this. Camp. 

15. And many tax-gatherers and heathens were eating in the 
house at the same table with Jesus. Wakef. Many publicans and 
sinners placed themselves at the table with Jesus. I« V. — placed 
themselves with Jesus. New. 

17. I came not to call righteous men, but sinners. I. V. New. 
I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to reformation. Camp* 
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26, Did ye never read what David and bis attendanU did, in a 
strait, when they were hungry? Carop. Have ye never read what 
David did when hunger prest him, he and his companions? 
Wakef. 

III. 29» Whosoever shall speak evil Against the holy spirit, he 
bath no forgiveness in this age, but is in danger of eternal punish- 
ment. Wakef. Whosoever shall detract from the Holy Spirit 
shall never be pardoned, but is liable to eternal punishment. 
Gamp. 

32. Behold thy mother and thy brethren and thy sisters stand 
without and seek thee. I. V. New. Behold thy mother and thy 
brethren without are seeking thee. Wakef. 

IV. 11. It is your privilege to know the secrete of the reign of 
God. Camp. 

12. Inasmuch as they see clearly, and perceive not; and hear 
plainly, but understand not, so as to turn to me, and have their 
sins forgiven them. Wakef. So that seeing they see and do not 
perceive ; and hearing they hear and do not understand, neither 
are they converted and forgiven. I. V. New. 

19. The deceitfulness of riches, and other lusts coming upon 
them together choke the word. Wakef. 

24. To you, who are attentive, more shall be added. Camp. 
The measure, which ye give, will be given to you, who hear, m 
abundance. Wakef. — [Newcome and the Impr. Vers, omit the 
phrase * and unto you that hear shall more be given.*] 

41. Who then is this ; when even the wind, &c. Wakef. Who 
is this, whom even the wind, &c» Camp. Who is this, that even 
the wind, &c. New. I. V. 

V. 7. What hast thou to do with me, Jesus, Son of the most 
high God. Camp, Wakef. 

23. Come lay thy hands on her, that she may recover and live. 
Wakef. 

34. Thy faith hath made thee well : go in peace and continue 
free from thy disorder. Wakef. 

35. Why troablest thou the Teacher? I. V, New. in marg, 

VI. 4. And they revolted at him. Wakef. And they were 
scandalized at him. Camp. And he was unto them a. cause of 
offending. New. I. V. 

. 5. And he would not do any mighty work, &c. I. V. 

11. In a day of punishment. Wakef. [Newcome and the Impr. 
Vers, omit the latter clause of this verse. ' Verily I say,' &c.] 

18. For John was constantly saying to Herod. Wakef. 

33. And many distinguished him among them, Wakef. 

46. And when he had bidden the people farewel. New. 

4^. And was intending topass by them. Wakef. And seemed 
intending to pasd by them. Camp. 
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50. For they all saw him and were terrified. Camp. — a£frighte(f« 
New. in marg. 

62, For they were not brought to a right understanding of kirn 
by the miracle of the loaves. Wakef. For their minds were to 
stupifiedy that they never reflected upon the loaves. Camp. 

56. And as many as touched it. Wakef. I. V. New. 

VII. 3, For the Pharisees and all the Jews never eat without 
throwing a handful of water over their hands. Wakef. — eat not 
until they have washed their hands by pouring a little water upon 
them. Camp. — unless (hey waslh their hands diligently. New. 
X.- v • 

4. — ^baptisms of cups, &c. Camp. 

8. For ye have let go the commandment of Qod, but hold the 
tradition of men. Wakef. 

VIII. 11. And in order to prove him, demanded of him a sign 
in the sky. Camp. 

24. Having looked up, he said, I see men, whom I distinguish 
from trees only by their walking. Camp. 

32. This he spoke so plainly. Camp. And he was telling them, 
this information with great plainness. Wakef. 

33. Get thee hence, adversary, for thou dost not relish the things 
of God. Camp. — for thou regardest not the things which are of 
God. New. I. V. — mindest. Wakef, 

34. Whosoever wisheth to- go with me. Wakef. Is any man 
willing to come under my guidance ? Camp. 

36. 37. For what will it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his life ? or what can a man give to redeem his life ? Wakef. 
What would it profit a man, if he should gain the whole world, 
with the forfeit of his life ? or' what will a man not give in ransom 
for his life? Camp. — forfeit his own life. New. I. V. — as a ran- 
som for his life. I. V. — in exchange for. New. 

IX. 5. It is better for us to be here. Wakef. 

7. This is my Son, that beloved Son, hear him. Wakef. 

10. And they kept the matter with themselves. New. I. V. 
And they took notice of that expression. Camp. And they laid 
hold on that saying. Wakef. 

12. And (as it is written also concerning the Son of man) to 
suffer, &c. Wakef. And (as it is written of the Son of man) 
must likewise suffer, &c. Camp. 

24. Master, I do believe ; help thou the weakness of my faith. 
Wakef. — supply thou the defects of my faith. Camp. 

29. This kind of demons c^n come out by nothing but by 
prayer and fasting. I. V. New. This kind cannot be dislodgea, 
&c. Camp. This kind of faith can only be produced by prayer 
and fasting. Wakef. 

42. And whosoever shall lead into sin one of these lowly imir 
pies who believe in me. Wakef. 
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43. If ttiy hand ensnare thee. Camp. If thy hand be leading 
thee to sin. Wakef. — cause thee to offend. New. I. V. 

X. 13. And they kept bringing little children to him. Wakef. 
14. Suffer these little children. Wakef. Suffer the little child- 
ren. I. V. New. Allow the little children. Camp. 

21. Then Jesus looked earnestly upon him with fondness. 
Wakef. 

23. How hardly will they that have riches come into the kingdom 
of God. Wakef. With what difficulty will those, &c. I. V. New. 

26. What rich man then can be saved ? Wakef. 

27. With men it may he impossible. Wakef. To men it is im- 
possible. Camp. 

29. Not one of you hath given up, &c. Wakef. 

32. Jesus kept going before them, and they were following in 
astonishment and fear. Wakef. — a panic seized them, and they 
followed him with terror. Camp. 

42. Ye know that those who seem worthy to rule over the 
Gentiles have dominion over them. New. Ye know that the rulers 
of the Gentiles exercise a harsh authority. Wakef. 

XI. 1^. For the season of gathering figs was not yet comcm 
Wakef. New. I. V. — ^the fig-harvest was not yet. Camp. 

^1. Behold the fig-tree which thou hast devoted, already 
withered. Camp. — which thou didst devote. New. I. V. 

30. Was the title, which John had to baptize, from heaven, or 
from men ? Camp. 

32. For they all held John to be a true teacher. Wakef. 

XII. 10. A stone which the builders rejected. Camp. 

24. Is not this the source of your error, your not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God ? Camp. 

25. They will then resemble the heavenly messengers. Camp. 
27. Ye therefore greatly deceive yourselves. Wakef. 

37. And the multitude, which was great, was listening to him 
gladly. Wakef. And the multitude of the people heard him gladly. 
New. I. V. 

40. And pray at the same time with a long preamble. Wakef. 

XIII. 14. But when ye see that destructive abomination, &<!• 
Wakef. —desolating abomination. Camp. New. 

18, And pray that your flight be not in rainy weather. Wakef. 

22. And will propose signs and wonders. Wakef. I. V. 

34. For it is like a man, &c. Wakef. When a man intendeth 
to travel, &c. Camp, 

XIV. 1. Now after two days was the passover and the fime of 
unleavened bread. Wakef. — and the feast of unleavened, &e. 
I. V. New. 

3. And after shaking the box together. Wakef. — she shook the 
box. New. 

8. She hath anointed my body beforehand for its embalm^nt. 
Wakef. — embalming. I. V. New. 
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15, And he will show you a Targe upper room, ready, spread 
with carpets. Wakef. 

20. It is one of these twelve, one that is dipping his hand with 
me in this dish. Wakef. 

21. The Son of man indeed is going to suffer death. Wakef. 

22. Jesus took a loaf, and after blessing God, brake it, Sec. 
Wakef. 

23. And when he had given thanks to God, Wakef. 

27. All of you will offend because of me. I. V. New. Ye will 
all forsake me. Wakef. This night I will prove a stumbling-stone 
to you all. Camp. 

31. But Peter said again and again ; If I must die with thee, I 
will in no wise deny thee. Wakef. 

34. Stay ye here and keep awake. Wakef. 

38. Watch and pray that ye come not into these trials. 
Wakef. 

41. Do ye still sleep, and take your rest? It is all over. Wakef. 
It is done. I. V. New. All is over. Camp. 

48. Am I a murderer, that ye are come out in a body against 
me, &c. Wakef. 

64. Ye have heard this wicked speech. Wakef. 

XV. 10. For he knew that the chief priests had delivered him 
up through hatred. Wakef. 

19. And they kept smiting his head, &c. Wakef. 

47. And Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of Joses, were 
looking on while he laid it there. Wakef. 

XVI. 12. But after this he showed himself in another dress to 
two of them. Wakef. 

18. They shall speak languages unknown to them before. 
Camp. 

20. Confirming their preaching by the presence of those very 
miracles. Wakef. 

. Luke I. 1. — a narrative of those things which have been ac- 
complished emongst us. Camp. — an account of those things, 
about which we have been fully satisfied. Wakef. 

8. 9. Now it came to pass, as the priests of his order were at- 
tending on their ministry before God, that he was appointed by 
lot, according to the custom of the priesthood, to go, &c. Wakef. 

17. And he will lead the way in the sight of God, with the 
spirit and power, &c. Wakef. And he shall go before Christ, in the 
sight of the Lord God, with the spirit and power, &c. New. I. V. 
Moreover, he shall go before them in the spirit and power, &c- 
Camp. 

20. And behold thou shalt be silent. Wakef. 

25. Hath the Lord then dealt thus with me? Wakef. 

28. Hail ! gracious woman ! Wakef. 

35. A Holy Spirit will come upon thee. Wakef. Therefore the 
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holy progeny shall be ealled the Son of God. Camp. There- 
fore thy ofispriog will be holy, and a son of God. Wakef. 

45. And happy is she, who believed that the things told her 
from the Lord would be accomplished. Wakef. — who believed that 
there would be a performance of those things, &c. New. I. V. 
— who believed that the things which the Lord hath promised her, 
shall be performed. Camp. 

51. He displayeth the strength of his arm, and dispelleth the 
vain imaginations of the proud. Camp. — he scattereth those who 
are proud in the imagination of their hearts. I. V. New. — he scat- 
tereth abroad the puffed up with the imagination of their heart. 
Wakef. , 

64. Then the mouth and tongue of John were immediately set 
free ; and he continued speaking, and blessing God. Wakef. 

76. And thou, child ! wilt be a teacher of the most high God. 
Wakef. 

80. Now the child grew, and acquired strength of mind. Camp. 
So the child went on thriving, and growing strong in understand- 
ing. Wakef. 

II. 1. That all the earth should be enrolled. New. I. V. That all 
the inhabitants of the empire should be registered. Camp. That 
all the world should register themselves. Wakef. 

7. Because there was no room for them in the guest-chamber. 
Wakef. — in the house allotted to strangers. Camp. 
14. And the peace of his good-will to men on earth. Wakef. 
30. For mine eyes have seen the Saviour. Camp. 

34. And to serve as a mark of contradiction. Camp. 

35. So that the reasonings of many hearts will be revealed. 
Wakef. 

40. And the child was filled with wisdom, as he grew, and 
gained strength : and a divine comeliness was upon him. Wakef. 
— and adorned with a divine gracefulness. Camp. 

49. Knew ye not that I must be at my Father's ? Camp. — that 
I must need be in my Father's house ? New. I. V. — ^that I ought 
to be in my Father's house ? Wakef. 

. 62. — and in power with God and man. Camp. — and come- 
liness in the sight of God and man. Wakef. 

III. 2. A command from God was upon John. Wakef. 

6. That all flesh may see the Saviour [sent] of God. Camp. 

16. He will baptize you in a holy wind and a fire. Wakef. 

1 8. And many other glad tidings also he preached to the people, 
exhorting them. I. V. New. And with many other exhortations, 
he published the good tidings to the people. Camp. 

IV. 1. Full of a holy spirit. Wakef. 

3. As thou art the Son of God. Wakef. 

4. Man liveth not by bread only, but by whatever God pleaseth. 
Camp. — ^but by every declaration of God. Wfdcef. 
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15. And be taught in their synagogues with universal applawe* 
Gamp. 
■ 34, What hast thou to do with us ? Wakef. Camp. 

36. What a voice is this ! With authority and power it com« 
mandeth these unclean spirits, and they come out. Wakef. 

V. 11. Henceforth thou shalt catch men alive. Wakef. 
21. Who is this man that speaketh so wickedly? Wakef. 
24. The Son of man hath authority. Wakef. 

26. We have seen incredible things to-day. Camp. — unexpect* 
ed things. Wakef. 

39. For he saith, ' The old is milder.' Camp. 

VI. 11. Then they were wholly confounded, and continued d<h 
bating with each other what they could do to Jesus. Wakef. 

12. And continued awake all night in the house of prayer Ur 
God. Wakef. And spent the whole night in an oratory. Camp. 

32. For if ye love them who love you, what is your reward ? 
Wakef. For if ye love those [only] who love you, what thanks 
are ye entitled to ? Camp. 

35. Do good and lend, no wise despairing. Camp. — giving up 
nothing for lost. Wakef. 

37. Release, and ye shall be released. Camp. 

40. But every one that is perfected shall be as his teacher. 
I. V. But let every disciple be duly prepared as his teacher. 
Wakef. But every finished disciple shall be as his teacher. Camp. 

41. Why beholdest thou the splinter, &c. New. I. V. Wakef. 
But perceivest not the thorn in thine own eye ? Camp. 

VII. 21. At that very time Jesus was delivering many, &c. 
Camp. Now in that very hour he had cured, &c. I. V, New. 

29. All the people, even the publicans, who heard John, have, 
by receiving baptism from him, honoured God. Camp. And all 
the people and the tax-gatherers thankfully received the kindness 
of God, and listened to John, and were baptized with his baptism. 
Wakef. — acknowledged the mercy of God and were baptized with 
the baptism of John. I. V. — have justified the ways of God, hav- 
ing been baptized, &c. New. 

VIII. 8. Upon saying these things, he cried out as usual. Wakef. 
28. What hast thou to do with me ? Camp. Wakef. 

31. And the demons entreated him, that he would not commuid 
them to go away into the bottomless pit. Wakef. — ^the deep pit. 
New. — the abyss. I. V. Camp. 

IX. 33. Master, it is better for us to continue here. Wakef. 

X. 6. And if a son of peace be there, your peace shall rest 
upon him. Camp. 

30. Then Jesus took up his question, and said. Wakef. A man 
of Jerusalem, travelling to Jericho, &c. Camp. A man of Jerusa- 
lem on his way to Jericho fell among murderers. Wakef. 
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"" 41.42. Martha! Martha! thou art troubling and perplexing 
thyself about many dishes, when only one is needful : now Mary 
hath chosen for herself that good portion of the entertainment, 
which shall not be taken away from her. Wakef. 

XI. 1. And it came to pass, after Jesus had been praying in a 
house of prayer. Wakef. 

4. For we also forgive every one, that doeth wrong to us. 
Wakef. — all who offend us. Camp. — every one who trespasseth 
against us. New. I. V. 

13. If ye therefore, bad as ye are, can give good things to your 
children ; how much more will your Father give from heaven the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? Camp. 

16. Others, to try him, asked of him a sign in the sky. Camp. 

19. They therefore shall condemn you. Wakef. 

31. A qaeen of the south will rise up in the place of judgment. 
Wakef. 

34. When therefore thine eye is sound. Wakef. Camp. — clear. 
I. V. New. 

40. Doth not he, who cleaneth the outside, usually clean the 
inside also? Wakef. 

44. For ye are like decayed tombs. Wakef. 

XII. 25. Which of you can, by his anxiety, prolong his life one 
hour? Camp. Which of you, with all his anxiety, can add a 
single cubit to his life ? Wakef. 

27. Solomon in his brightest raiment. Wakef. 

34. For where your treasure is there let your heart be also. 
Wakef. 

46. Will assign him his portion with the faithless. Camp. — the 
unfaithful. I. V. New. — the infidels. Wakef. 

49. I came to put fire in the earth ; and what wish I more, since 
it is already kindled ? Wakef. — and what would I, but that it were 
kindled ? Camp. — and what do I desire, if it be already kindled? 
New. — and what do I desire ? O that it were already kindled. 
I.V. 

XIII. 1. Now some came to tell Jesus at the time, ^c. Wakef. 
24. Force your entrance through the straight gate. Camp. 

32. And on the third day I end my course. Wakef. And the 
third day my course will be completed. Camp. 

33. But I must go on to-day and to-morrow ; and on the third 
day must I die. Wakef. However, I must needs continue my 
course to-day and to-morrow ; and depart the day following. I. V. 
New. 

XIV. 7. Observing how eager the guests were to possess the 
higher places at table, he gave them this injunction. Camp. 

18. And they all began to excuse themselves alike. Wakef. 

35. It 16 not fit even to manure the land ; but is thrown away. 
Wakef. 
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Hand-maid 
Water 
Eagle 
Altar 


ancilla 
aqua 
aqoila 
ara 


ancillary 
aquatic 
aquiline 
Arabella 


Cbest 


area 


ark 


Sand 


ar^na 


an arena 


Hall 


aula 


hall 


Breeze 


aura 


air. 



We shall just observe on these, that Alacrity is not likely to come 
from Ala, as the quantity of the initial syllables is different ; that 
Ancillary is too uncommon a word ; that Arabella is not de- 
rived in a probable manner, nor would it assist the student, if it 
were ; that Air does not come from Aura. We observe, however, 
a good deal to praise in this publicatipn. It contains useful in- 
formation on the derivation of some English words ; and, if 
the writer attends to the few hints we have given him, we shall 
think his production a very useful addition to our School Books. 

We proceed to Mr. Valpy's work on the Fundamental Words of 
the Greek Language ; which, as we have stated, is somewhat like 
that of Mr. Hall ; but has many advantages over it. For it has 
only one alphabet ; unless the Additions should be taken into the 
account, which are however not a necessarily different series, and 
which will be of course introduced hereafter into the body of the 
work, should it see the dawn of another edition. We in part ex- 
cept also a very singular appendix to the work. We say, " in 
part ;*' for the words, which form this singular appendix, are al- 
ready contained in the body of the work. Another advantage is, 
that the English derivative words are less unknown than many in 
Mr. Hairs publication ; or, when little known, seem to be generally 
accompanied with a quotation from writers who use them. Ano- 
ther is, that the Greek derivative words, at least those in the text, 
appear to stand on firmer foundation. We speak of those in the 
text ; for we observe some derivations in the notes to which we 
cannot assent, but which are generally supported however by the 
authority of some venerable scholar. The writer himself also ob- 
serves in his Preface that the derivations in the notes are often of 
fi suspicious nature. A fourth advantage* is, that this work seems to 
embrace nearly all such words as are wanted by the general scholar. 
The writer states that he has not interested himself about the tech- 
nical terms in Aristotle on Animals, Dioscorides on Plants, drc. 
We observe that a vast many words, occurring in Athenaeus, are 
omitted : we suppose on the same grounds. And indeed where 
is the general Greek reader — where even is the scholar — ^who 
knows or cares to know the English terms of science which cor- 
respond to those which we meet with in that wonderful farrago of 
Greek out-of-the-way words, the Deipnosophists of Athenteus? 
The same thing we observe too in regard to the plants and animals 
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benefit whatever arisiog from this classi6cation ; and, as there is 
no index, it appears to us extremely cumbrous and unsuited to 
practical purposes. Nor do we perceive that this work in any 
other respects presents any particular advantage. 

A third publication is by Mr. Howard ; which is eertainly in- 
geniously arranged. The words comprehended under any par- 
ticular subject, as plants, kitchen-utensils, implements of husban- 
dry, the senses, &c., are brought together under separate heads. 
But there are too many words introduced to allow us to suppose 
that, unassisted as the memory is left in every other respect, 
they could be learnt by a pppil. Portions, it is true, might be 
learnt from time to time ; but the memory could retain but few of 
tbe words long. Even the arrangement perhaps is not attended 
with those effects which might be supposed. For the name of one 
plant, forinstanccy does not lead to the name of another, except by 
the alphabetical series, which, however, would be much toouncer* 
tain and fallacious a guide. * We observe some little stories, pro- 
perties of plants, &c. subjoined to some of the words, which are 
interesting without a doubt, but seem to us foreign from the design 
of such a publication. 

We have seen other works on the Roots of the Greek Language ; 
but these have been on too confined a plan to admit here of any 
further notice. The only work which will arrest our attention, be^ 
fore we proceed to the consideration of that which we have placed 
at the head of this article, is one by Mr. Hall, the plan of 
which appears to us to be more similar to that of the work 
under review than any which we have seen. It is a work on, 
the Roots of the Latin Language, " simplified," as the writer 
announces, " by a display of their incorporation into the En- 
glish tongue." There are too many 'distinct alphabets in this 
publication. There are too many uncommon words put down as 
being English words. Avenage, Curiality, Setaceous, Rimose, 
Micacious,Cachinnation, Cibarious, Balneation, Parietal, are some, 
of a catalogue of words which produce at least as much difficulty 
to a beginner as the Latin words Avena, Curia, Seta, Rima, Mica, 
Cachiunus, Cibus, Balneum, Paries could do. The derivative 
words, set down as proceeding from the roots, are often too doubt- 
ful or too certainly false to be admitted. As when Trabs is said 
to come from Trans-via ; Vomer from Vomo-terra ; Singultus 
from Souus^gula. We observe that Percussion is stated to come 
from Cudo ; and we have observed other mistakes which demand 
correction. The writer has given Latin sentences exemplificative 
of the roots introduced, and these sentences are translated. . But 
this work omits many necessary roots ; and the names of plants 
arc of very rare occurrence. We give the opening : 

Meaniog. Latin word. English Derivative; 

Wing ala alacrity 

Anchor anchora anchorage 
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We shall just observe on these, that Alacrity is not likely to come 
from Ala, as the quantity of the iuitial syllables is different ; that 
Ancillary is too uncommon a word ; that Arabella is not de- 
rived in a probable manner, nor would it assist the student, if it 
were ; that Air does not come from Aura, We observe, however, 
a good deal to praise in this publication. It contains useful in- 
formation on the derivation of some English words ; and, if 
the writer attends to the few hints we have given him, we shall 
think his production a very useful addition to our School Books. 

We proceed to Mr. Valpy's work on the Fundamental Words of 
the Greek Language ; which, as we have stated, is somewhat like 
that of Mr. Hall ; but has many advantages over it. For it has 
only one alphabet ; unless the Additions should be taken into the 
account, wliich are however not a necessarily different series, and 
which will be of course introduced hereafter into the body of the 
work, should it see the dawn of another edition. We in part ex- 
cept also a very singular appendix to the work. We say, " in 
part ;*' for the words, which form this singular appendix, are al- 
ready contained in the body of the work. Another advantage is, 
that the English derivative words are less unknown than many in 
Mr. Hall's publication ; or, when little known, seem to be generally 
accompanied with a quotation from writers who use them. Ano- 
ther is, that the Greek derivative words, at least those in the text, 
appear to stand on firmer foundation. We speak of those in the 
text ; for we observe some derivations in the notes to which we 
cannot assent, but which are generally supported however by the 
authority of some venerable scholar. The writer himself also ob- 
serves in his Preface that the derivations in the notes are often of 
fi suspicious nature. A fourth advantage* is, that this work seems to 
embrace nearly all such words as are wanted by the general scholar. 
The writer states that he has not interested himself about the tech- 
nical terms in Aristotle on Animals, Dioscorides on Plants, Sic. 
We observe that a vast many words, occurring in Athenaeus, are 
omitted : we suppose on the same grounds. And indeed where 
is the general Greek reader — where even is the scholar-— who 
knows or cares to know the English terms of science which cor- 
respond to those which we meet with in that wonderful farrago of 
Greek out-of-the-way words, the Deipnosophists of Athenteus? 
The same thing we observe too in regard to the plants and animals 
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in Nicander and Oppiao. But the same remark in perhaps ap- 
plicable to these which we have just applied to Athenaeus. 

The object of this publication is avowedly to assist the memory 
of the student; and, were English students of the Greek language 
more concerned than they choose to feel themselves in the attain- 
ment of that language, we could promise the writer abundant suc- 
cess. We promise him success with the attentive and industrious 
student, who is really obliged to every one who helps him on his 
way, and receives with open arms every thing which promises to 
smooth the asperities of the road to classic literature. But such 
a student is of rare occurrence. How few of such a cast exist, 
compared to those idle sportive lads who, reckless of improve- 
ment and careless of committing to memory the meaning or the 
derivation of words, only serve the object of the present moment by 
searching for the meaning of a word — and, at the end of five years' 
reading, (if the term may be perverted to so farcical a use) are 
Ignorant of many common words and many clear derivations. 

The method which this writer adopts of impressing Greek words 
on the student is fourfold. The first is by tracing Greek words 
nearer to their roots. The second is by tracing Greek words 
to Greek, Latin or English words, which have sprung from 
them. The third is by annexing passages from Greek writers. 
And the fourth (which is the only method admitting of cavil, but 
apparently is not often used, except in the case of the appendix 
we have alluded to) is by fanciful combinations. As fiaros Aflaros ; 
viXos ')(^LKloiffiy tTTTTOfffcr; rvvrXaiio, TUNDO glebas, &c. Some 
doubtless are legitimate ; as where veiKos is illustrated by the 
tragedian's pun on Polynices ; and as in the alliterative words of 
Homer, Xvvro x<iA<a< ^oXahen. However, we may well excuse a 
little disputable matter here, being, as it really occasionally is, of 
use in impressing words on the memory. And we must take into 
the account the almost irresistible tendencies which, in following 
up a favorite plan, arc wont to entice and to seduce. 

Before, however, we proceed, we must notice to our readers 
once more the curious addition which is inserted at the end of 
the work. The writer makes a decent apology for it ; and, for 
our own parts, we accept his amende honorable. We will not 
promise, however, that others will be equally courteous. This ad- 
dition consists of a "fanciful" method of impressing on the mind 
certain Greek names of plants and animals, which the writer " has 
left in the body of the work without any association.*' 'Afip6rovoy 
IS, southernwood. The writer obtains by transposition the word 
(or rather the letters) &fip6voTov : and viror, which terminates it, 
IS the south'Wind. Again: ^'Ayxovtra is the herb Alkanet. The 
masculine of the participle is ay^wv. The writer annexes the sen- . 
. tence 'AkKtliris Siyywv rbv Xiovra : in which the word 'AXice/^iyf is 
to recall to the mind the word Alkanet. But we will leave the re- 
gions of fancy for more solid ground. 
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-In regard to the fir^t method this writer has employed, we ob- 
serve that he has availed himself largely of the labors of Leonep, 
of Valckenaer, of Hemsterhusius, and of Biomfield. He could not 
iiave taken higher ground. Lenuep is doubtless often fanciful, and 
the latter part of his work he has left in a very unfinished state ; 
but he has given us some highly probable conjectures of his own, 
while he has omitted antecedent absurdities. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the rambling and lengthy guesses of Scheide, who 
professed to make up the deficiencies of Lennep, have been added 
to Lennep's work. We agree, for the most part, with the writer of 
the Preface to the English Translation of Matthiae's Gr^ek Gram- 
mar in his severe animadversions of Scheide. Were Scheide's addi- 
tions 'correct, they still would have very little to do with Lennep's 
etymologies, as they seem to be rather directed to 'the derivaticfta 
of the LAtin from the Greek, than to that of the Greek from itself. 

It is probable that Lennep and Valckenaer have been sometimes 
misled by their desire to form the Greek from its own resources. 
There must be a bound to the analysis and decomposition of Greek 
words. When we hear that /3aai is merely the addition of j3 to aUt, 
one of the supposed five radical combinations, we may ask why 
was /3 chosen to give to aa> the particular senses which j9dw 
bears ? That the letters £, p, yj/, X, cr, might give the ideas of harsh- 
ness, roughness, softness, and sibilance, we may grant; but many 
consooants seem to carry with them no ideas ; and how does the 
letter /3 carry with it the idea of tendency which fiaw expresses? It 
is not enough then to say vaguely with Lennep that (iaw is nothing 
but the radical tioi to which /3 is prefixed. However, we lose no- 
thing by ingenious conjectures ; and, if the Greek language finds 
in following ages as able decomposers of it as it has done in the 
two or three last centuries, it will probably hereafter appear still 
more indebted to its own native strength than it does at present. 
While the Lennepian school considers the Greek as an aboriginal 
language, others find the root of it in the Hebrew or the Chaldaic, 
and others in the Gothic and Scythian ; and others are strenuous 
in the assertion that Greek, as well as Gothic, is ultimately bot- 
tomed on the Hebrew, which they maintain to be the primary 
language of the world. 

We will present to the reader the Author*8 observations on yf/cM 
and {^itf,as being connected with the subject we have just spoken of. 

VAA : ' Every Gieek word beginoing with ^ springs from one of these fiTS 
forms, ^ii», if'lv, ^^, i^6», i^ : all derived from one root. The primary meaning 
18, rado, I scrape. Hence they have the notions of attenuating, rubbing off, ana 
making warm. For by scraping we attenuate and make less ; by scraping we rub 
off the dust ; bv scraping we make warm,' Vk. From these verbs are others : 
^jui, i^aCot, ^aiu, r^alpo», i^dWu, ^x^* ^o^^> &c* ' ^ would translate,' says BI.» 
■ i^iiw, I scrape ; ^ttiw, I touch ; \aipoi, 1 graze or raze/ Perhaps the best generic 
sense of these verbs is that of brushing or drawing the hand over any surfeuie. 
Thus !|«(£xAa» is afpplied to drawing the band over a harp or lyre. Fr. pp. ^aX|m 
is if^oAfibf , the sound made by the harp or lyre thus brushed or swept with the 
hand; and hence ;»sa/m, psa/m-ocfy. 
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.8(i«» i4»y ((», 16», ^i», appear to hare been various Teibs, cUrired from the 
harsh lelter {, and expressing any thing which gives a hari^ or grating sound. 
Cicero calls this letter ' vastior litera,' and believes that the * consuetude oiegans' 
of the Latin language has exterminated it from various words. 

Nor can we refrain from quoting the writer^s remarks on tlie 
words fi&Wkt and fiados, 

Bi/iXa, &c. : It is curious to observe from what few roots the Greeks formed 
that part of the language which ma^ be called their own. For the names which 
they gave to animals, herbs, and mmerals were generally foreign words. The fa- 
ctjlity of formation was sometimes derived from the flexibility of the form of their 
T^rbs. Thus the verb Bd\?iu (or whatever was tbe original word) admitted the 
forms i3A«, fi6Ku, 0d\Ut $\du» 0\4co, 0\l»f /3Xd«, fiKieo. And from these forms 
sprang JScAas, $€\6yri, fi6\irov, fi6\fiirop, 0o\^, fiovKii, fioifhofjmi fid^otvos, fidKivriow, 
0ti\0is, 0\dmtt, 0\affT4o», pKhtu^ fikrirpoy, ^Xirrct, $\{fco, fiK^m, fiKuBpbs, and 
Others. From &k» were iicoiyw^wh. lUuupa, &icar0a; ixiot, wh. AKtcrrpa; iie^, wh. 
^kfcoj^, iucoiu. Sometimes it arose from the changes in the tenses : Thus from 6rim, 
the present, were formed iiyhs, hiyiav, ivyphsf aypios, &c. ; from A^u, the future, 
were U^wy^fi^uis ; from Aitrou, the perf. pass., was Aicrup, It will be manifest from 
this consideration that, by not attending to the derivations of Greek words, we 
introduce into the Gr^k language a vast many more native roots than tWt lan- 
guage really contains. 

BdBos. Objection will perhaps be made to tb« system adopted through this 
^ork of forming words from passive first aorists. But in truth it is not to he ob- 
jected to. In die first place, there can be no reason why this tense should not be 
used in forming words. Then, bow shall the be accounted for 1 Thati^^cv is from 
y^v, is allowed. If we derive it from the first aorist MiBrty, the origin of in this 
word is manifest. So in ir\^0« from ir\^, /3A<^w from 0k6», can he accounted 
for from hrX-^OriVf i0\i&6riy* This formation will also account for hp^xB^ fropt 
fipixBnyy ApOpoy from ApOtiv, tntapBfibs from iandpOfiy. aroBtfhs from itrrdi^v, if^a^v- 
fW5 from k^oBfiyt IxOhs from f^^v. This last indeea may be formed from the peif. 
piass. infin. txOau But this will not apply to all tbe words, which are mentioned. 
And indeed did it apply to all, there would be no need for dispute, wliether we 
should refer such derivatives to the perfect infinitive passive, or to the first aorist 
passive ; it would be perfectly indifferent. In either case the Q would be accounted 
tor. 



Mr. Valpy has worked out bis derivations with much precivion. 




attempts at original derivation. Thus x^^^P^^ ^^ supposes to have 
meant originally a lump of dung ; and derives it through ^obpos 
from fc^yoda perfect middle of^itSbf. Ahiia he derives from a and 
trai perfect passive of "tw, to go ; and cites the line of Homer : 
B^ b' i/iei' alrijorwy, &c. 0cii^ he derives from Oew, to place^ and 
ilitf/y tbe face ; comparing the expression of Tacitus, Falsi yultu- 
QUE COMPOSITO ; and of Shakspeare : And fhame my face 
to all occasions. We think he has made some good remarks on 
the derivations of some classes of words, as (nr^viy, ffKdros, ffKvSofxaif 
UKvOpos, ffKVfJivos, tTKvyiov ; v6Xai, naXrif voK&firi, naXaitTTij, va\a/i» 
vaios, vdkaacrofjLaif vaKrjf h^SlKip, &c. 

We follow him to his second 'method, that of impressing Greek 
words py derivatives. * Iic^imii, I rest as on a staff. Hence trKfjir' 
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rpoy, a sceptre, the staff of princes/ ' ^koXoxJ/, a sharp pmaU 
Hence ffKoXoirivBpa, a scolopendra, for trKokoirihpa from orKoXo^^onoif 
and e^pa. An animal whose seat or tail is composed of two sharp 
points.' * HaOiuty I suffer. Hence sympathy or fellow- suffering ; 
apathy, want of fellow-suffering ; pathos, pathetic* 

TIA1% gen. ircuihs : a boy or girl, child ; a boy, servant. — H. pad'Ogogus, pe- 
do-baptist; and pedant, which meant <mginallj, a schoolinaster, i. e. one who has 
the care of boys : * A pedant that keeps a school i' the church/ Shaksp. For reus 
the JBolians said irois and iroTp (as ' arbos/ ' arbor' are interchanged) and irSip wb. 
puer. 

^rlf», {« : I prick, point, goad ; mark with pricks or points, as the face or arms, 
brand, afiuc a stigma ; mark, distinguish.^— Fr. pp. ^<mryfjuu is stigma, stigtnaJtize* 
Fr. a. 2. fhrnyov is %n-itigo ; and dis-tinguo (for dia-tingo and this for dis-tigo, as 
^ pango' for ' pago,') I distinguish. From pp. Honrypxu is stigmulus, for euphony 
stimulus. 

Src^X^ : I go in an order or series ; I go right on, march, proceed. — ^Fr.a. 2. lott- 
Xov is arlxos, a series of verses, wh. acrostic. Hence also di-stich, (for dis-stuA) 
hemistich. Hence Mor. derives etiquette (for estiquette, as * estate' fr. * statas'}, 
order, ceremony. Comp. ticket. 

Sometimes the first and second methods are united, and produce 
a very interesting series of connected words : 

2t(/8ij, ffrlfii, orififu, (nifi//,is : antimony. — Fac. derives it fr. ar^ifiWf (i. e. fr. a. 
2. t<mfiov and pp. iffrififiai) I bind close : for it has that power. An old English 
poet has used the term : ' Ceruse nor stibium can prevail. No art repair where age 
makes fail.' 

2TT<^A, \^u: I make stiff, close, or thick. — Fr. pp. ^ort/irraiis styptic. Sr^^is 
fir. ario9=(ndu, arSo, I make to stand firm, I stiffen, make rigid. Corap. tiif 
and to stuff. 

^Cipos : the shoulder. — Fr. Zpai pp. of 6^=^01^, I bear. Isocrates has tpiptay hi 
rhy ipoy ; and Aristotle, fiaffrd^uv hr\ tup (bputav. Hence omo-plate, the shoulder- 
blade. Hence ^ol. &p4)p, wh. Lat. humer, humerus. 

The mode of deriving Novem from *Evia is curious : ' First, 
€viA, eneEM, as hixA, decEM. Then, enEem, enOVem, as vEos, 
nOVus. Then enovem, novem, as irepOe, vkpQe ; Ipc^a, rixa.' Te- 
nebrae is thus traced from hv6(^os : 

6v6^os : hence Zvo^tpbs, dark ; pi. fem. Si^o^cpal, by transpos. ievo^pci, dew- 
pkra^ denobra, (as Ap.'^tt, amBo) denebra, tenebra (as Tasda from Aou8os). 

On the word irvp Mr. Valpy remarks : ' To wvp many refer gri/po- 
fiU, Ihos, ii pyramid, from its resemblance to the ascent of fire;' 
and adds the following note : 

But Jablonski judiciously asks : ' Who can believe that the Egyptians would 
give a Greek name tu works which were pe/culiar to themselves, and which were 
the most decisive indications of their gloiy V In regard however to such words as 
cwrpov, which Jablonski refers to the Coptic, but which are plainly Greek, an 
observation made by himself will show that he may he deceived : ' We are autho- 
rised in concluding that those names a^e called Egyptian which were in realty 
Greek, as the Greeks took the thing intended by them from the Egyptians, and 
expressed it in such Greek words as answered to Uie Egyptian.' 

We observe a curious remark on the etymology of the French 
language : * Rire is for Ridre from Ridere ; -Plaire from Ptacere ; 
Dire from Dicere ; and in fact the French language seems greatly 
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fo consist in this method of abolishing the middle part of a Latin 
word.' 

On the third method we have nothing more to say, than that the 
passages from Greek writers seem in general well chosen ; and 
that they are made very intelligible, by translations either in the 
text or in the notes. 

The author seems to have taken great pains in pointing out a 
connexion between the various meanings of the Greek prepositions. 
He has also paid much attention to the various meanings of other 
words, as reXiw, riXos, v7rapx<o, ariWot, A17, ypata, ^^pdo/xac. He 
has dwelt a good deal on some of the most difficult prepositions in 
composition. We desire the reader's attention, particularly, to the 
words compounded with vw6 and vwip. And he has explained some 
idiomatical expressions connected with ndtrxjia^ rvyx&vtt, Xj^u, 00a- 
vw, &c. The last quotation we shall make is that from a note 
where the writer combats the notion of Hermann that the primary 
meaning of <l>6dv4a is, to cease or leave off. 

There are bo many passages which seem to militate against this primary sense 
supposed by Hm., that it seems dangerous to admit it. He proposes (his passage 
as confirmatory of his opinion : El ytip ipcriytoy ^vos "Etrreu yvycuftv m'ios, ov 
^BdyoiT* It* fti' QirfiffKovrts, Eurip. ' Non cessabunt csedes'.' But it is rather, 
ifou shall not any more escape dying. He translates ipBdaas iiroiricrt, *he lsft 
OFF to do it, when auotlier was doing or was going to do it :' But how forced is this 
ellipsis ! The meaning is : He did it having forestalled every one else, He did 
it before every one else. This passage from Plato is more difficult : ' But, said he, 
I give you leave and command you to speak the truth. OifK ttv ^dvoifiif replied 
Alcibiades.' Hm. translates it : ' Non omittam id facere.' The meaning is either 
interrogatively thus, ' Shall I not do /so quickly V as in the passage in the Text : 
or thus, ' I will not anticipate it (by doing any thing),' i. e. I will not do any 
thing before I do that or sooner than I do that. 

We now close our remarks on this publication. We have re- 
ceived much gratification in perusing it ; and we heartily recom- 
mend it to our readers. Yet we dare not promise the writer unqua- 
lified success. We have stated the reason why we think that the 
use of this work will be confined, and can but express our regret 
that such an unworthy cause should check the circulation of a 
work, well adapted to simplify and to recommend the learning of the 
Greek language. One advantage attending this publication we will 
conclude with mentioning, and leave it, as being our last observa- 
tion, fresh on the reader's mind : — that this work of less than 400 
pages contains the basis of the Greek language ; that it contaius 
within itself the means of impressing that language on the memory 
by the derivations which it adduces, and by the passages from 
classical writers which it quotes and translates; that it may be 
taken up in a leisure hour, or even in an idle hour, and in an idle 
posture ; and that whoever shall have become well acquainted with 
its contents, will have thenceforward little more than the intrica- 
cies of construction and the changes of dialects to combat and to 
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conquer, as he peruses the pages of those writers of ancieot 
Greece wlio are usually read and admired. 
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Sirenum voces. Hob* 

Improbb, siste ratem, quis te furor urget eundi I 

Improbe, vesanum siste parumper iter. 
Quid petis invitps contra dare lintea ventos, 

Et tibi non dextrum sollicitare fretum i 
Quos habeant nescis scopuli, quos Scylla^ labores, 

Quam f re mat infestis saeva Chary bdis aquis. 
Quid petis i anne Ithacae steriles invisere fines i 

Saxaque turbatis obruta paene vadis. 
Nonne magis gratos tribuunt bsec arva recessus^ 

Non juga sunt saxis bsec potiqra tuis ? 
Te tua Fenelope, neque jam tua forte, reducit i 

Pulcrior hie ilia plurima Nymphanitet. 
Hie Venus alma Papho ludit Cyproque relicta. 

Nee faciles spemit Pieris ipsa choros. 
Per latebras crebro resonat lyra concita pulsii 

Et quales Echo gaudet habere soni. 
Sponte sua hie violae ' myrtique et lilia circum, 

Sponte sua cytisi, sponte roseta vigent. 
Nee fontes gelidi nee desunt qualia Nereus 

Se jactat mediis antra tenere vadis ; 
Mille licet gemmas, argenti pondera, conchas 

Mille coruscantes Iridis instar habent. 
Et nobis Cyani, nobis sunt mille lapilli, 

Et decorat nostras plurima gemma domos. 
Carmina nos etiam sera sub vesperis bora 

Ducimusy et faciles turba beatachoros. 
Quid tibi cum sceptris i quid prosunt regna teneilti i 

Divitias rodit pallida c^a comes. 
Quidve juvabit adhuc dextra saevire cruentaf 

Succubuit Graio Troja superba jugo. 
Vanus honor, miser, est, sine lucro flebile bellum : 

Sollicitos prsebent fama decusque dies. 



*HfMwt h Mi^iAwn. Op. xii. 45. 
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Ebria Dulichias bacchetur turba per aulas ; 

Praeda cadant avidis sponsa domusque procis. 
Nulla tibi hie taudem venienti tela resistent : 

Nulla tibi hie vitse cura superstes erit. 
Grata sub hoc antro labentur tempora noctis, 

Laetaque erit semperi semper amQena, dies^ 
Quid juvat iofemas Lemurum vidisse paludes, 

Aut Pblegethonteos expetiisse lacus i 
Quid juvat horrendi vires latuisse Cyclopis, 

Si patrios oneras triste cadaver agros ? 
Tutus abis Rhesi domitor Trojaeque subactas, 

Sufficiant famae clara tot acta tuas. 
Saepe etenim laetos rapuit Fortuua triumphoii 

Tristis amat versa Parca redire rota : 
Tot superata licet tibi siut discrimina belli, 

Mille tamen, posthac exsuperanda, maoent. 
Sat fama? belloque datum est : nunc praemia famaSj 

Partaque bellando mudera, victor babe. 
Quid labor, aut quid opus grave Martis, bonorque juvabunt f 

Plenus honor multis^ Marsque, laborque, malis. 
Contrahe, sospes adhuC| cursus^ sic pace beata. 

Sic poteris Musa, sic et Amore, frui. 
At nee abesse putes quod taedia longa dierum 

Auferat : invenies et quod inermis agas. 
Aptius hie miles posito certamine Martis 

Traetet Acidaliae mollia tela Deae. 
Aptius imbelli citharae fera classica cedant, 

Luctisonam superet mollis avena tubam. 
Musa duces cithara partosque aeternat honores, 

Musa etiam quales dat Cjtharea modos ; 
Quantula^ si Phoebum tollas, data gloria Marti est. 

Quid, nisi laudetur carmine, miles erit ? 
Siste igitur celerem, dum te sinit aura, carinam ; 

Hei mihi quod votis ilia sit aptatuis ! 
Quid loquor i anne minax saxis quod defluat humor 

£t faveat velis^ura secunda> queror f 
Quid loquor ? — I demens pronis per marmora remis, 

I pete festina damna necemque fnga. 
Mox fera surget hyems, late mox ingruet alto 

Unda procellosis iroperiosa minis.-— 
Mox praeceps Boreas aut acrior infremet Eurus : 

Nuuc; etiam infaustae dant tibi signa grues. 
Scilicet et Syrtes et nigra Ceraunia nosces 

Quaeque secant medium plurima saxa fretum. 



Cami/rtaet Z-uhiku -'ir l^j. 
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Panditur ostioluin valido minua objic« clausiiin, 

Accipit et parviim sub penetrale viros. 
Jamque aibi sumit placids cum dona quietia 

Vespere sub aero fesaa labore mnnus, 
Advena solamen quod sumeret aiixius hospes 

Largius aisueto ponere ligna foco; 
Herbosasque dapes humili dispergere mensa, 

Fabella noctia tsdia looga levans. 
Hie felis circum ludit de more jocoao, 

Dunique foco grillus, ligna sonora creptnt. 
Hospitis at luclum ne quid cohibere valeret, 

Corde aedet dolor, et rore madere genie. 
Aspicit ipee aenex curanitn surgere ductus. 

Dixit et " unde tibi causa doloris adest i 
Invituane erras melioribua actua ab aulis, 

Tiedia amicitis, tEedia amoria faabeng i 
Heu ! fortuna, puer, levia affert gaudia secum, 

llle tamen levior qui levia iita petit. 
Nam quid amicitia est P vaDumque et inutile nom«n— 

Datque aoporato gaudia parva malo. 
Larva eequens, cum siut felicia tempora, diteij 

Tempera ain fuerint nubila, larva fugit. • 

Sed le*ius vel nomen amor — res dissita lerria, 

Abdita ni gremio, fida columba, tuo. 
Siste graves luctus ; mutabile foemina," dixit, 

*' Sperne genua" — prodit plurimus ore rubor. 
Miratur Veneres alias ae pandcre cemena, 

Per matutiDum ceu color ire polum. 
Territat ipse pudor, pectus tumiduoaque vicissim, 

Explical illecebraa faasa puella auaa. 
" Parce peregriuEe, miserse," inquit, " parce pueils, 

QuK male virtu tis tecta tuiijue sub it. 
Ah ! miserere mei cui noo nisi crimen amori«, 

Cuj qusesita quies, quam tamen usque fugit. 
Visit divea opum genitor prope flumina Tyni, 

Et mihi dives, eaim spea ego sola fui. 
Multa procum manus a patris abreptura lacertis 

Senait vel nimium finxit amoris onus. 
Turba tulit largas dotes venal is in boras, 

E'lvinii* hns inter. Bed neque dlctus amor. 
Veste liuiiuli indutus non icm jactavit opimam^ 

Pulcbra tamen virtus diguaque amore meo. 
^ Germen y dtmc.t urgen, coeli roreave sereiii, 

t m mens sua labe caicut 
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Certus es ire tamen nostrasque relinquere sedes-— 
I^ pete vesanas mox periturus aquas. 

Tandem etenim nosces mediis submersus in undis 
Improbe Sirenum quid gravis ira ferat. 



Par fuit his atas et amor. 

In COLA deserti gressus refer, atque precanti 

Dux mihi noctivags sis, bone amice, viae ; 
Dirige qua lampas solatia luce benigna 

Praebet, et hospitii munera grata sui. 
Solus enim tristisque puer deserta peragro 

^gre membra trabens deficiente pede ; 
Qua spatiis circum imroensis porrecta patescunt 

Me visa augeri progrediente loca. 
*'lllteriu8 ne perge," senex» ''jam mitte vagari, 

Teque iterum noctis credere, amice, dolis. 
Luce trahit species certa in diseriiuina fati, 

Ah nimium nescis quo malefida trahat. 
Hie inopi domus, bic requies datur usque vaganti, 

Parvaque quantumvis dona libente manu. 
Ergo siste pedes, caliginis imminet bora, 

Sume libens quicquid parvula cella tenet. 
Hie modicum penus et junci de vimine lectum. 

Hie faustaeque preces, bic et amanda quies. 
Non pecudes nostro metuunt de vulnere letbum, 

Securam carpunt pascua ad alma viam ; 
Accipiens in me curam mentemque benignam 

Ipsam illis docuit suppeditare Deus. 
Gramineo assuetus semper de vertice montis 

Carpere jucundas innocuasque dapes; 
Pera frequens tyerbisy sjlvestris copia frugum ; 

Haustusque e vivo fonte ministrat aqua. 
Flecte gradum sodes, curas hie mittere inanes 

Ne pigeat, tibi fert irrita Cura malum. 
Parva humanarum nobis penuria rerum, 

Poscimus in terris pauca, nee ilia diu.'' 
Ros velut e coelo circum pia verba sonabant. 

Audit et ad cellam dirigit hospes iter. 
Devia per latebras sylvestres semita duxit, 

Abdita sub dumis qua casa sola fuit : 
Gasper at hie semper cepit solamina luctus, 

Perfugium hie noctis dum silet bora vagans. 
Divitias sedeuim nullas sub tegmine culmus, 

Queis dominus metuens invigilaret, habet. 
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Panditur ostiolum valido tniniis objice clausum, 

Accipit ^t parviim sub penetrale viros. 
Jamque sibi sumit placidae cum dona quietis 

Vespere sub sero fessa labore manus, 
Advena solamen quod sumeret anxius hospes 

Largius assueto ponere ligna foco; 
Herbosasqiie dapes humiii dispergere mensa^ 

Fabella noctis tsedia longa levans. 
Hie felis circum ludit de more jocoso, 

Dumque foco grillus, ligna sonbra crepant, 
Hospitis at luctum ne quid cohibere yaleret, 

Corde sedet dolor, et rore madere genae. 
Aspicit ipse senex curanim surgere fluctus^ 

Dixit et ** unde tibi causa doloris adest ? 
Invitusne erras melioribus actus ab aulis, 

Taedia amicitiae, taedia amoris habens i 
Heu ! fortuna, puer, levia affert gaudia secum, 

Ille tamen levior qui levia ista petit. 
Nam quid amicitia est i vanumque et inutile nomen- 

Datque soporato gaudia parva malo. 
La^va B^uens^ cum sint felicia tempora, dites^ 

Teropora sin fuerint nubila, larva fugit. * 

Sed levius vel nomen amor — res dissita terris, 

Abdita ni gremio^ fida columba, tuo. 
Siste graves luctus ; mutabile foeniina/' dixit, 

'^ Sperne genus" — prodit plurimus ore rubor. 
Miratur Veneres alias se pandere cernens. 

Per matutinum ceu color ire polum. 
Territat ipse pudor, pectus tumidumque vicissim, 

Explicat itiecebras fassa puella suas. 
*^ Parce peregrinae, miserae/' inquit, '' parce puellas. 

Quae male virtutis tecta tuique subit. 
Ah ! miserere mei cui non nisi crimen amoris, 

Cui quaesita quies, quam tamen usque fugit. 
Vixit dives opum genitor prope flumina Tyni, 

Et mihi dives, enim spes ego sola fui. 
Multa procum manus a patris abreptura lacertis 

Sensit vel nimium finxit amoris onus. 
Turb^ tulit largas dotes venalis in boras, 

Edvinus hos inter, sed neque dictus amor. 
Veste humiii indutus non rem jactavit opimam, 

Pulchra tamen virtus dignaque amore meo. 
Germen adhuc turgen, coeli roresve sereni, 

Non tantum quant m mens sua labe carcut. 
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Certus es ire tamen Dostrasque relinquere sedes-— 
I, pete vesanas mox periturus aquas. 

Tandem etenim nosces mediis submersus in undis 
Improbe Sirenum quid gravis ira ferat. 



Par fuit his atas et amor. 

In CO LA deserti gressus refer, atque precanti 

Dux mihi noctivagae sis, bone amice, viae ; 
Dirige qua lampas solatia luce benigna 

Praebet, et hospitii munera grata sui. 
Solus enim tristisque puer deserta peragro 

^gre membra trahens deiiciente pede ; 
Qua spatiis circiim immensis porrecta patescunt 

Me visa augeri progrediente loca. 
''Ulterius ne perge," senex, ** jam raitte vagari, 

Teque iterum noctis credere, amice, dolis. 
Luce trahit species certa in discrimina fati. 

Ah nimium nescis quo malefida trahat. 
Hie inopi domus, hie requies datur usque vaganti, 

Parvaque quantum vis dona libente manu. 
Ergo siste pedes, caliginis imminet bora, 

Sume libens quicquid parvula cella tenet. 
Hie modicum penus et junci de vimine tectum, 

Hie faustaeque preces, hie et amanda quies. 
Non pecudes nostro metuunt de vulnere lethum, 

Securam carpunt pascua ad alma viam ; 
Accipiens in me curam mentemque benignam 

Ipsam illis docuit suppeditare Deus. 
Gramineo assuetus semper de vertice montis 

Carpere jucundas innocuasque dapes; 
Pera frequens l^erbis, sylvestris copia frugum ; 

Haustusque e vivo fonte ministrat aqua. 
Flecte gradum sodes, curas hie mittere inanes 

Ne pigeat, tibi fert irrita cura malum. 
Parva humanarum nobis penuria rerum, 

Poscimus in terris pauca, nee ilia diu." 
Ros velut e coelo circum pia verba sonabant. 

Audit et ad cellam dirigit hospes iter. 
Devia per latebras sylvestres semita duxit, 

Abdita sub dumis qua casa sola fuit : 
Gasper at hie semper cepit solamina luctus, 

Perfugium hie noctis dum silet hora vagans. 
Divitias sedeuim nullas sub tegmine culm us, 

Queis dominus metuens invigilaret, habet. 
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Panditur ostiolum valido tniniis objice clausuniy 

Accipit et parviim sub penetrale viros. 
Jamque sibi sumit placidae cum dona quietis 

Vespere sub sero fessa labore manus, 
Advena solamen quod sumeret anxius hospes 

Largius assueto ponere ligna foco; 
Herbosasqiie dapes humili dispergere mensa^ 

Fabella noctis tsedia longa levans. 
Hie felis circum ludit de more jocoso, 

Dumque foco grillus, ligna sonbra crepant, 
Hospitis at luctum ne quid cohibere yaleret, 

Corde sedet dolor, et rore madere genae. 
Aspicit ipse senex curarum surgere fluctus^ 

Dixit et ** unde tibi causa doloris adest i 
Invitusne erras melioribus actus ab aulis, 

Taedia amicitiae, taedia amoris habens ? 
Heu ! fortuna, puer, levia affert gaudia secum, 

Ille tamen levior qui levia ista petit. 
Nam quid amicitia est ? vanumque et inutile nomen — 

Datque soporato gaudia parva malo. 
Lai;!va s^uens^ cum sint felicia tempora, dites^ 

Teropora sin fuerint nubila, larva fugit. « 

Sed levius vel nomen amor — res dissita terris, 

Abdita ni gremio^ fida columba, tuo. 
Siste graves luctus ; mutabile foemina/' dixit, 

*^ Sperne genus" — prodit plurimus ore rubor. 
Miratur Veneres alias se pandere cernens, 

Per matutinum ceu color ire polum. 
Territat ipse pudor, pectus tumidumque vicissim, 

Explicat itlecebras fassa puella suas. 
'^ Parce peregrinae, miserae/' inquit, ** parce puellas. 

Quae male virtutis tecta tuique subit. 
Ah ! miserere mei cui non nisi crimen amoris, 

Cui quaesita quies, quam tamen usque fugit. 
Vixit dives opum genitor prope flumina Tyni, 

Et mihi dives, enim spes ego sola fui. 
Multa procum manus a patris abreptura lacertis 

Sensit vel nimium finxit amoris onus. 
Turba tulit largas dotes venalis in horas, 

Edvinus hos inter, sed neque dictus amor. 
Veste humili indutus non rem jactavit opimam, 

Pulchra tamen virtus dignaque amore meo. 
Germen adhuc turgen^ coeli roresve sereni, 

Non tantum quant m mens sua labe carcut. 
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Mobilis at decor est rorique et floribiis ipsis, 

Heu ! decor idem illi, mobilitasque inihi. 
Importuiia dolos eteoim exercere solebam, 

Quanquam amor ardebat, vulnere laeta suo^ 
Dum tandem fastu turpi devictus abivit 

Desertum quaerens, spes ubi sola mori. 
At dolor usque meus^ luet et mea crimina lethum, 

Emoriarque premens, quam moribundusy humuin* 
Sola ibi moesta cadam fati cum venerit bora, 

Utque ego mors illi^ sic erit ille mihi.'' 
** Fata vetenty" inquit, pectusque amplexus anhelum^ 

Vertitur ilia timens — Edvimis ipse tenet. 
" Lumina flecte/' iterate " coram, carissima, amator 

In gremium Veneris redditus inque tuum. 
Sic curse oblitus te solam semper amabo^ 

Te neque divellet vis inimica mibi. 
Sic coeamusy^' ait, '' benefido in foedere, pectus 

Quique tuum gemitus rumpit, et ipse meum 
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VIBST MOBNING. 



ADDISON. 

To be translated into Latin Prose* 

Sappho the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived at the 
temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in garments as white as 
snow. — down to — but that she was changed into a swan as she 
fell, and that they saw her hovering in the air under that shape. 

THEOCRITUS, Idyll, xvi. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

QUERITUR POETA QUOD MUSiE NEjGLECTJE JACEANT, NULUS 

PRJEMIIS ORNATiE. 

Tl$ yeip Toov 670V01 yXavxiiv m/buciy uv i&, "^down fo— • 
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FIRST EVBNING. 

CICERO. Brutus. 

To be translated into English Prose. 
Sed de M. Calidio*— {foam ^o— si opus erat, defuit. 

TACITUS. Hist. 1.38. 

To be translated into English Prose, 

Aperire deinde armamentarium — down to — non interfuit occi- 
dentiuoij quid diceret. 

SECOND MOBNING. 

PLATO NIS PH^DRUS, p. 258. 

Translate the following passage into English. , 

^AL Tivo$ |X6V oiiv evsxec Kav rig wg el'frfTtv 5«^?> aXX* ^ t«» TOrtw- 
Tov vihvoov evfXflt ; — down to — iroXXoov ^ ovvexsv ^exriov t» xol) ow 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the topic of Plato^s Phaedrus ? What others 
among his dialogues are on a kindred subject ? How do thej 
differ from it, either in the principle or the mode of treatment f 

2. Could the foregoing fable have been introduced into any 
other of Plato's dialogues ? What is the scene of the Phaedrus ? 
and what remarks are called forth by it, illustrating the character 
of Socrates ? 

3* What was the rirr*^, and how many species of it were 
there i Translate *0|xo/tt>^ h re roi; iAix,poi$ xa) ev rolg jttsyaXoi; ol 
fih 8i);pi]|Xffyoi 6i<r\ to tmot^cofjLot, oi S^vng' oX V aSia/pero*^ ol odse 
^ovreg. KaXowri Ss Tbvg jxev f^ryakovs xoi iloviug kykTugy rtnig df 
liixpovg rrrriyovia. (Aristot. de Anim. V. 24.) Quote any 
passages from the Greek poets» shoMrtng-the love the Greeks 
had for the song of the rem^. 

4. £xplaiii the expressions aX\' ^, 6\lyov iru(rai, the formation 
of [jt^ea^fi^^glx and avvixoog, quoting similar forms ; the formation 
and use of olttu. Under what forms are svsxa and lav used in 
the various dialects ? Show why Socrates first says el T^oiev, and 
afterwards hotv bgaotn. Explain the difference between avTovg, 
c^aif, and aurooj, the signification of xxyyykvm with or without a 
participle, and the use otkaaAivoa with a participle, illustrating i% 
by similar idioms» 
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5. Point out the manner in which Pliito plays upon tlie names 
of the Muses he mentions. Continue the sentence, carrying it 
on through the rest of the sisterhood 

THE FRIEND, Vol. iii. p. 39. 

Translate the following passage into Attic Greek of the age 

of Plato. 
Youth has its own wealth and independence ; — down to — or 
the circumstances have not been in an uncommon degree unfa- 
vorable. 

SECOND EVENING. . 

HOMERI Odyss. E. 388—435. 

To be translated into English Prose. 
"Evict ioco inixras, 8oo 8* i^fiotra, xujxari rniycS-'-^down to — 

iESCHYL. Choeph. 219— 257. 

To be translated into English Prose. 
OP, AMv jxey oiv ogtba-oL dva^f/t^aisis Ijxr — down to — 

THIRD MORNING. 

EUNUCHI. Actus ii. Scena 2. 
To be translated into Greek Iambic Trimeters. 

GNATHO. PARMENO. 
Gn. Dii immortales ! homini homo quid prsestat ! — down to — 
Par. Scitum hercle hominem ! hie homines prorsum ex stultis 
insanos facit. 

THIRD evening. 

ARISTOT. Rhetor, ii. 12. 

Translate into English, 

01 /xgv ouv V60I ra yjiii §*t(r)v hriivfiv^Tixo), xou ohi Troistv^ m av Itti* 
tvfi^rjo-wo'i.^'^own to — 'H yip evrguTrskla vevaihviJLeyyi vfipig Iot/. 
To ftev oZv Toov vioov roioDrov ijflo^ Icrriy. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the scheme of Aristotle's treatise on Rhetoric? 
and how does it lead him to introduce the foregoing character 
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of youtig men ? What other work did he Compose oh the same 
subject ? is it extant i Eniliperate the various treatises of Cicero 
on similar topics, and point out how far they resemble or differ 
from Aristotle's Rhetoric. 

2. Quote or refer to any passages in the Greek poets or his- 
torians illustrative of the characteristics here assigned to youth 
by Aristotle. Ate there any similar features in Horace'^ por- 
traiture ? 

3. Explain the logical connexion of the sentence xa) jxaXX^v 
alpovvTM — ToO xaXou. 

4. What were to IltTTuxou, to XiXmvstov f Of what cities were 
those men natives i and what is recorded of each ? 

5. What is the force of adjectives in ixoV ? Distinguish be- 
tween Svij^ixos, o^uivfiosy and $c;/xeo$ij^. What is the usage with 
regard to the augment in verbs beginning with oi, such as olvico ; 
what in compound verbs ? Exemplify it in the aorists of oarorvy^ 
ywtm and fieyavaxrloo. Are there any remarkable anomalies? 
What is the etymology and primitive meaning of ayavaxriw, 
a^ixopog, evrpavsKos i Translate and explain (i^vj ^oXco6^$ svrgaTri- 
Xoig xip^e(r(n (Pind. Pyth. i. 178.); ov <rreoftuAAwv xarei t^¥ ctyo- 
poLv rpi^oKexTguTreXu (Aristoph. Nub. 1003.); AWx^orvis he jxijSff 
^vo|xa^6<rda> ev vfuv, xa) lueogoXoyluf ij evrpdviXla^ rot 66x avrjxovTa. 
(D. Paul. Ephes.v.4*) Is the meaning of eur^a^reXo^in these pas-^ 
sages the same as in Aristotle ? if not, mention any other words 
of which the acceptation is similarly ambiguous. In what 
cases do two negatives strengthen, in what destroy, each other ? 
State the principle that prevails with regard to the accent of 
compound words, and illustrate it by instances from the fore- 
going passage. 

HEROD. VI. 128-9. 
Translate into English. 
'Avtxofiivoov ii Tcov jxyijo-hjpflov bs T^y TrpoeigyipLivr^v vjfiigriy, — down 

to *AvO rOVTOV /XSV TOUTO OVVOfjJtl^STM. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. In what manner does Herodotus connect the marriage of 
Agarista with the chain of his narrative ? Are any other anec-^ 
dotes about that marriage recorded F Who among its offspring 
er.descendants acted any, and what, conspicuous part in Grecian 

story f 

2. Who were the Cypselidae? that Hippoclides should be 
preferred on account of his descent from them. 
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S. Whit ia tbe eomnion dittinctioa In ihe use of lh« imfivr* 
feet flod aoriat indicative P Does Herodotus ever neglect this 
diabDctioc i Are there any insrances of iiicb neglect in the fore- 
going passage P What is the Homeric practice iu litis respect i 
Bj what general principle of language are these anomalies to be 
•xplained i 

4. What is the differeace between Atiic and Ionic Greek in 
the use of tbe aspirate J What is the Homeric practice i Do 
jou know of an; similar phenomena in other languages i 

5. Enumerate, deduce, and exemplify, tbe various meanings 
6t)mrix*i*i xfivin, 'pyV' What is the Homeric substituie for 
the last i Explain inairrtim, omntrri'i], e^fxfAfiix. Translate rif 
ipX^rns TBts rcBV e5 trg«TTo'yr»)', ovrtm £e p,rrplm auriv xj»; Ta{ 

Xoyov tU/Tttif fiipwEif oyOji.a ^ufi^affMs, ififuXtlo-i iicaivoitairi, xat Eus 
8^ Tcvv i^^a^iKV Tfuv xeOJo* ftSi] xaTtarijiraTO, to ftiv n-oXifuxov irtip- 
fjX'i*' " ^* lipijvtxw Efip-eXsiav. (Piato Leg. vii. 18. p. 8l6.) 
Xo what kinds of poetry were tbe i^t^'a, the ffixiwii, and the 
xof^Sstf, appropriated ? 

6. Translate the passage between »'; di Satii tatrvou lyirsro and 
frmixai into Attic Greek. 

7. ^oxtT puti 'HpiSatOf titrtw Jv, ifopx^f^*'''^ ^^ stX^ffov, au 
ff g'tri; 'Hft^Sttf. Whose words are these f and on what are they 
founded i 

FOORTH HOSNINO. 

MILTON. pABADtsE Lost. vii. 313. 
To be translated into Latin Verse. 
He scarce had said, when the bare earth, till tben — doism to 
— So even and mora recorded the third day. 

FOURTH BVEH1N6. 

HORAT. Lib. 11. Epist. ii. 
To he translated into English Prose. 
At qui legittmum cupiet fecisse poema, — down to — 
Aut etiam supra, nummorum millibus emtum. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Wbatis the derivation of the word Vesta? By whom was 
a temple first built to this goddess in Rome P Wbat objects of 
peculiar interest and veneration did it contain i 

3. Illustrate as mwy of the expressions, as you can, between. 
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lines 109 and 126, by quotations fropi other parts of Horace's 
works. 

S. *' Nunc Satyrum nunc agrestem Cjclopa movetur.'^ Give 
the exact construction of this line. In some editions the word 
Satyrum is spelled Sativum : why cannot this be allowed ? 

4. ^' £t demtus per vim^ mentis gratissimus error/' The 
reading of pretium for per vim has been lately adopted and re- 
ceived into the text. How would you then translate the line, and 
what is your opinion of the alteration ? 

5. Give the derivation of the words ' delirus/ ' lagena/ * lym- 
pha/ ' mancipo/ ' Cyclops/ * vetustas,' ' tragoedus.' 

6. ■ quod qnis libra mercatas et sere est. 

'■ trecentis 
nnmmomm millibus emtum. 

To what different states of tlie metallic currency at Rome do 
the preceding sentences refer ? What is the exact sum denoted 
by the latter, in £nglish money ? 

LUCRET. lib. II. 

To be trandated into English Prose. 

PrsBterea, gepus bwianumy mutaM]ue natantes — down to — 
Usque adeo. qujddam proprium, notumque requirit* 



PASSAGE IN TACITUS, 



A guESTiON having lately been raised as to the genuineness 
of the celebrated passage relating to Jesus Christ in the fifteenth 
book of the Annals of Tacitus, perhaps the following infor- 
mation may be interesting to some of your readers respecting 
his manuscripts. It was with a particular view to the genuine- 
neas of that passage that, when last in Italy, I sought for them. 
j do not pretend to skill in manuscripts ; but, after a very careful 
examination, I discovered nothing on the foce of them to excite 
suspicion. I found only one manuscript in the Vatican, and that 
I think undoubtedly a modem copy. But in the Laurentian 
library at Florence, I found several copies more ancient. The 
following is a description of them given me by the Librarian 
Signer Del Furia. 

G.HIGGJNS. 
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— Libri quinque Historise ab excesdu Divi August! exem- 
plar antiquissimum, id Germauia iDventum^ ac Leoui x. P6flt. 
Max. oblatum. Codex ssec. x. 

— Fragmentuni Aiinalium ab excessu Divi August!^ a libro 
X. usque ad totiim librum xvi. Codex saec. xv. 

— Aliud exemplar continens histodas, ab excessu Divi Au- 
giisti^ a libro xi. usque ad totum xxi. Codex saec. xv. 

— AHud exemplar cbntinens historias, ab excessiu Divi 
August!^ a libro XI. usque ad totum xxi. ut supra. Codes pef- 
vetustus saec. xi. literis Longobardicis exaratus. 

— Aliud exemplar historiarum ab excessu Divi August], k 
libro XI. usque ad librum xviii. inclusive. Codex saec. xv. 

— Ejusdem de Origine ac Situ Germauias liber. Codex saec. 

XV. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. LXXXV. to 

LXXXVIIL, containing Suetonius and Plinius (Senior). Pr* 

1/. Is. per No. — Large paper^ doubly. Present Subscription^ 

983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
— Stephens' Gaeek Tsesaurus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, No X XXVI II. The work is 
certainly comprised in 39 N os. The copies of some deceased 
Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 5s. Small, and ^L I2s. 6d, 
Large Paper; but the Prices will soon be raised to 1/. 7^. 
Small, and 2/. I5s. Large. Subscribers always remain at the 
■price at which they originally enter. Nos. I., to XXXVIII. 
contain above i5fiOO words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1086. The copies printed 
•are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. 

Purchasers of Copies that are not complete are requested to 
take up the deficient Nos. before the publication of the Index, 
or 27s. win be charged for each No. in suspense : Large paper, 
double. 

Hora SabbaticiB ; or, an attempt to correct certain supersti- 
tious and vulgar errors respecting the Sabbath. By Godfrey 
Higgins, Esq. of Skellow Grange, near Doncaster. 
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Mr. Mitchelly the Traoslator of the Grammatical Parallel pf 
the Classic and Modern Greek Languages, reviewed in our 
Journal, volume thirty-one, is occupied on a Work, which 
might be truly valuable, if Greece should consummate her in- 
dependence ; entitled * the Hellenist and Traveller's Lexicon : 
to combine the Languages of Ancient and Modern Greece. It 
is not his intention by this, to confound the Languages : they 
will be held distinct. Words and phrases purely Hellenic >vill 
have no distinguishing mark — those common to both JLanguage^ 
will have a double cross-— and those purely ntiodero a single one. 
Moreover, those corrupted or modern, will be traced to their 
primitive signs. If of Hellenic origin, the mutations by which 
the modern terms have been attained will be shown ; if derived 
from modern Languages, they will be referred to their primitives 
respectively in those Languages. Mr. Mitchell has, moreover, 
ready for the press, a Translation of Darvan's Grammar of the 
Modern Greek, of 440 pages ; referring, under every rule, to the 
classic Language ; comparing the Grammar progressively^ 
containing an Alphabetic list of the Corrupted Words^ and 
Idiomatic Expressions of the Modern Tongue. This Work will 
be most valuable to such as wish to be thoroughly initiated 
into the existing Language of Greece, 

A Vocabulary, on the plan of one highly celebrated of the 
English and French Languages ; of the French, Italian^ Mo- 
dern Greek, and Russian. 

A Vocabulary on the same plan, English, Latin, Ancient 
and Modern Greek. 

A Collection of Dialogues or Conversations in English, Ita- 
lian, French, and Modern Greek. 

A Collection of Commercial Letters, in the same Languages* 
The Flowers of Virtue, in English, French, Italian, and Greek. 
Two highly sentimental and humorous pieces, in Modem Greek 
and English, page for page, originally from the German of Kot- 
zebue : rendered into Greek by a Native ; and into English by 
the above Translator. The free and easy language of Comedy 
is perhaps the most appropriate for eliciting the peculiar charac- 
teristics of a language. 

The Lyric Pieces of Chrystopoulo, styled the Modern Ana- 
creon ; his Language paraphrased, as far as possible, in English 
metre, abiding by the sense of the original. 

The whole of the above are intended to be published by sub- 
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■cription, and he will bestow his etrlteat attentitm |to audt u 
iq>pear to be most likely to meet with eacour^ement. 

Of die Lexicon he has completed twelve pages as a sped- 
men, which ma^ be seen at Messrs. Black and Youn^ as well 
as the critiques, that have appeared in the several reviews on 
the Grammatical Parallel. 

The leanied Michael Pau^Ini, one of the most illustrioiu 
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de Bell. Pelop. lib. viu 41.— ^i iiti r&v ikKuieov iiXfivo^ogoi 4p- 
[uivai IxcoXuov.) 

'Eri^ia was the second, or, according to others, the fourth 
day of a marriage feast among the Athenians ; generally any- 
thing to come, TO ft£\Xov. (Cf. Pind. Pyth. iv. ^49* and see the 
Scholiast and Heyne ad loc.) 

'Epyuvrij an epithet of Minerva (ap. Pausan. in Laconicis, 
See), nearly answering to the name 'ASyjvoi, from the Hebrew 
l^l^f a thread. 

'HiieoSf a young unmarried man. Eurip. Phoen. 962. on which 
passage Burton remarks in bis Pentalogia, '^ Photius iu I^xico 
Ms. ^1tto$, 6 Spoiv yi[iov ^ojy, xa) fti)8l?reo y^ayLf^Tci^. Quam in- 
terpretationem etiam firmat Eustathius in Comment, ad Iliad. 
J, p. dOO. 1. 32/' where that learned commentator cites thb 
passage of the Phoenissse to confirm his interpretation. 

Skvaq, the palm of the hand. Also the hollow of the altar 
which received the sacrifices. (See the Scholiast on Pindar, 
Pyth. iv. 367.) 

6/j3i^, the same as 9/j3)}, an osier basket, Jiscella. See the 
LXX on Exod. ii. 3. 

Ooos, a lynx or jackall, lupus cervarius : most probably a 
lynXy as the French loup-cermer, and the Italian lupo cerviere: 
but Dalzel (Anal. Maj. on Theoc. A, 75.) prefers the latter. 

Kex^^^^f to swell with youthful vigor, as a tree or branch 
with sap. Fr. boargeonner. Ainsworth interprets the Latin 
repullulascoy to bud forth, burgeon, and swell again. Pind« Pyth. 
3i9* y-nyXofJ^ovrot^ ijfici. 

Ki/\g6)tsi0Vi the herald's wand ; hence perhaps the LaUn cadu' 
ceuSj from bearing which heralds were named caduceatores. 
(See Pitiscus, Lexicon Antiq. Rom. ad verb.) 

KvXoihio), -w, to swell the eyes, to ogle. Theoc. A, 38. iifioL 
xvKoiMoovT8$ ; on which line the Scholiast says, olSoOvre; rot, xoiXa 

XujxaTOvAijf, lashed by the waves. axToi xyjxaroirXiJf, Soph. 
CEd. Col. 1240. (ed. Br.) 

Kv^iXog, cypselus, a kind of swallow, so called from making 
holes in the mud. 

XafMrijScov, splendor of a lamp or star. The Scholiast on Pin- 
dar (Pyth. iii. I'i?.) calls the hymn sung at the Pythian con- 
tests, «TyXi)v xpi) haiMtn^iva. 

T^fi.'Trovptg, H glow-worm; Zwcer^o/a, I tal.; ver luisant, Fr. 
Also a fox, from its shining tail. 

Kuvpa, a square, street, or road ; strata viarum. Pind. Pytb. 
viii. 123. 
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Xay^, a ditch or sepulchre, ^ch. Sept ad Ti^b. 908. ed. 

Bl. ra^cov vaTpcpeo}f Xa^aL 

hifrotg, a reck. KiiMowfos Xevftf . (Eurip^ Phoen. 24.) 

Kevxnnrot, noble or illustrious ancestors. Nobiles qui.quadru 
gis vecti sunt junctis e^ms candidis. (Heyne ad Pind. P. it. 
207.) So in Judges (iv. 10.) : ^ Speak^ ye that ride on white 
asses, ye that sit in judgment.'* 

fj^L^vg, al. fioL^TTTig, a ravisher ; one who seizes with violence 
or treats with contumely and injury. JBsch. Suppl. v. 833. 
oSs fJLapirris voi'ios, y&iog, 

liBXKr(roi. This word is used by Sophocles to signify not only 
the bee, but the pure beverage of the bee, (CJSd. Col. 494.) 
SSotrog, fji^sXla-a-ris' also by Pindar for the oracular priestess of 
i\pol]o at Delphi. (V^ip an advocate^ intercessor, or priest.) 

See Pyth. iv. 106. 

A6\f{8(^ uvTOiioiTco xeXi^co, 
So Callimachus> Hymn, ad ApdlL 110. of the priestesses or 
attendants of Ceres : 

Ariol 8* oux airo iruvTog v^cop ^ogeovo'i MiXKro'cHn 

The Greeks, who are fond of involving truth in the veil of 
their mythological fictions, deduce the name from Melissa, 
daughter of Melissus king of Crete, and sister of Amalthaea the 
fabled nurse of Jupiter. 

fuvyi<rTu>p, he that makes a present on the part of tlie be^ 
trothed ; 6 loig toS y^ftou tov a/$^0tj3a)vdi'(Hesych.) but most pro- 
bably the word in that sense is fi^^xfjp, (See Bl. ad JSsch. Sept. 
ad Thcb. 165.) 

[i^vico. St. Paul (Phil. iv. 12.) uses this verb^ which properly 
signifies to initiate into the sacred mysteries. Aristophanes (B, 
d£l.), ol jxfjxvijftevo^, initiati. Our English version by no means 
conveys the force of St. Paul's mfAUtiir^v, by translating it I have 
been instructed, 

vagflijf, a ferule, or hollow rod. Hence the epithet va^ijxo- 
trXfipcoTog applied by ^schylus (P. v. lOQ. ed. Blomf.) to the 
fire which Prometheus stole from the chariot of the sun to fiU 
his reed with. 

oiovr^y a sail or sheet. Epig. Meleag. eS^optoi vas;. (v. ult.) 
ovpiog v[ieTepriv 'jFVsva'eTUi el$ oiovr^v' 
for the other sense, see Acts, (x. 11.) 

ttM, Mol. for fABTu, after ; (Pind. Pyth. v, 62.) 
xa) TTsS^ [Jksyuv xoifAoiTOV' 

micros, "ios, a dead body ; Triaififioi, -rof , the same. 
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Eurip. Pboen, 1715. 

A ^tXa, wea-yjfiuT &6\C atxlou varpi^, 
vsToXKTiJLoSf from iciraXov^ banishment by the leaf, in use 
among the Sicilians. Ostracismus per folia, Hederic. 
vofjLfokiira'co, to bubble out, ebullio. Find. Pyth. iv. 215. 

iaxgva yv^qaXiaov yXe^ifxttv* 
xeSiXoy, a shoe. Find. Ol. vi. 12. 

ey Toirm wf8i- 
«Aa> Saiftoyioy ^roS* Ip^coy 

«n which passage see the Scholiast. 

vpavliBs, the thoughts, mind, heart, or intelligence. Instead 
of 'Cnis word^ Pindar (Pyth. ii. l6l.) uses u7roih$' i. e. vagct tcls 
iardtti' uvt) TorJhavolot$, (Schol. ad loc.) 

%ffSS, a marriage portion, kico rou vph ixsiv, because it pre- 
cedes marriage, analogous to the Hebrew Hnp which primarily 

signifies to make haste or precede. And hence the fortune of a 
young woman given in marriage. (See Leigh^ Critica Sacra, 
ad verb.^nnp.) 

7u^o:o^,rthe Tuscan signal of battle, made before the invention 
<0f trumpets. (£urip. Phoen. 1399*) 

(rapy«yil,,anet, sagena; to dijpeurixav Sfxrt/oy* Schol. ad Sept. 
,iiaji Theb. 353. 

(reio-o^ruyU^ ^he wagtail, motacilla ; the same as 76y$ : a bird 

.sacred to Venus, used or invoked in incantations. See Theoc. 

. fotqiuax&jT. passim ; also the Scholiast on Pindar, (Py^b. iv. 

1&5.) who. gives a long and elaborate description of this magical 

tifhirlabout : and again on Nem. iv. 56. 

cxivii, -vis, a vessel, nautical or other apparatus. (Pind. Pytb. 
ii. 145.) The word (rxevos is of as general signification as the 
jEiebrew vDy whence x^Xtf, arms, armour, to which it answers. 

<rxiaSiov, a parasol, to shade or shelter from the sun. 

vxuriKifl, a roller, a letter written secretly on leather. See 
Jibe Scholiast on Pind. Ol. vi. 154. 

ifiiii^ow (ravTaXa MoktuV 
who gives a very minute description of the form and use of the 
acytale. 

^m^AiTsvflu, from ^rn^X)], to inscribe on a pillar, a term either of 
boQor or reproach, unlike the Latin calumnior, for columnior, 
from columna, by the same analogy, but which is used only in 

f, » jMf, a juggler, a sorcerer, a^ro tou 6i\yetv : hence ol 7cA« 
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X^vts. See Heyne's note on Pindar, Ol. vii. 98. "Scilicet re- 
spicj suspicor Telchdnes, qui olim in Rhodo fuere, oiirabilibut 
operibus et ipsos claros, sed cum veneficii infamia.^' Ovid 
(Met. vii. 365.) latinizes the word as applied to the Rhodians: 

Pboebseamque Rhodon, et Talysios Thelchinas. 

Tsvayifi, moist springs or lakes. (Schol. on Find. Nem. iii. 42.) 
^poTgotraSuv, in great baste, concitaii, or, as the French say, 

avec empressement. (Find. Fyth. iv. 167.) 
vyripfev, beyond measure. (Eurip. Fhoen, 563.) 
fl>^ri$, Doricd <plms, a charioteer : hence applied to the 

mind or soul, auriga corporis, ^ ^l^raros, (Find. Ol. vi. 37.). ' 
^gi^, the gentle ripple of the waves. (See the Scholiast on 

Pindar, Fyth. iv. 325.) 
vs^ftaSioy, a stoning, lapidatio, (See Stanley on ^sch. Sept. 

adTheb. 306.) 

C. A. fV. 
Tansor Parsonage, 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 



No. IV.— [Concluded from No LXIF.] ' 

With regard to the interest which the Roman people at large 
took in, dramatic productions, their taste in forming a judgment, 
and their susceptibility in feeling the beauties, it is evident from 
the plainest passages, that those, who confound the Komans io 
the times of the republic with that contemptible set under thc^ 
Emperors to whom '' panem et Circenses'' is justly applied, 
and likewise those who suppose the Romans only to have been 
sensible to terrible dramatic scenes or to the tawdry pom{> 
which regales the senses, are equally erroneous. We solicit 
the attention of our readers to the following pasi^ages : Horat, 
£pist. ad Fis. v. 182. 

Si dicentis erunt fortunis absona dicta, 
Romani tollent equites peditesque cachinnum. 
V. 284 : 

OfFenduntur enim(inepte dictis) quibus est eques et pater et res. 

In subsequent passages, he mentions in the most striking 

manner the high interest which the Romans took in dramatic 
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productiom, and especially the fondness of the aged part of 
his contemporaries (seniores) for the pieces performed bj Rxm* 
cius and .£sop (Ep. IL 1^ 60^ 8£). What he says respecting 
the populace (c. c. ?• 186. and other passages) ought as little 
to determine our judgment concerning the taste of the Roman 
people^ as the fancies of the rabble at London and Paris our 
estimate of the dramatic qualities of these capitals. The quo- 
tations from Cicero are still more striking. Our classical read- 
ers know how highly Cicero praised the Athenian audiences 
with regard to eloquence ; how he celebrated their exquisite dis- 
crimination and high relish for rhetorical beauties. (Semper 
fuit prudens sincerumque judicium, nihil ut possent nisi incor- 
ruptum audire et elegans. Eorum religioni cum serviret ora- 
tor, nullum verbum insolens^ nullum odiosum ponere audebat. 
Orat.) But let any one compare with these commendations of 
the Athenians^ what he pronounces on the taste of the Roman 
audience, both in reference to eloquence and dramatic perform- 
ances ; and he will find no material difference. We repeat, we 
may make due allowance for the patriotism of Cicero (for the 
Roman audience can, no more than any other, at all times be 
compared to the Athenian) ; but we should be obliged to de- 
clare Cicero to have been out of his senses when he described 
the judgment of his contemporaries, with respect to the theatre, 
in such passages as the following, (Paradox, 1 11. 2. de Orat. 1.51. 
Laelius c. 7*) were we to lend an ear to the exaggerating adherents 
of Lessing, JMay, the capacity of judging of the most delicate 
niceties of execution is ascribed by him to the Roman audience, 
de Orat. HI. 0,5. ; and likewise a very marked susceptibility of 
strong, as well as tender emotions at the theatre. (Compare 
our quotations in the former part of this article, especially 
Tusc. I. 44. DeFin. v. 22.) After what has been said, we must 
not be surprised, that the Roman mob (with which title the 
writers above-mentioned have been pleased frequently to dig- 
nify this people) showed, as by other proofs of attention (see 
above), so especially by the monuments erected to them,' their 
regard for eminent tragic poets — a circumstance calculated to 
put to shame the interested pride of modern nations, who may 
find more examples than one of great geniuses having been 
starved to death. 



. > . iUfipeoting the monuments erected to Ennius, Nsevius, and Paoi- 
vivo. see Cic. pro Archia,c. IX. Tusc. T. 15. Cat. m. 20. Liv. XXXVIII. 
"" &M. A. A. HI. 409. GeUius 1. 14. Solin. Polyb, c, 7. Hier. Chron. 
1. 
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We cannot omit, before we leave this aubject, shortly no- 
ticing one pointy which^ in dramatic prodoctions^ is of nd small 
weight, In free states the theatre has a natural tendency to 
utter the political opinions of the nation, and to point, now 
openly, now covertly, at the temporary political interests. With 
the Greeks, whose tragedies had throughout national events for 
their subjects, this was the case in the highest degree ; and the 
Athenian, in whatever situation he beheld his country, whether 
adverse or prosperous, could not but be deeply affected by in- 
numerable passages in the tragedies. Such political intimations 
and references, which are most calculated to invigorate and 
ennoble the universal interest for dramatic performances,' were 
not altogether wanting to the Roman tragedies; and we 
should, perhaps, have been better enabled to judge thereof, if 
the national pieces had been preserved. We meet, however, 
with striking intimations in this respect. We not Only possess 
a considerable number of excellent political maxims scattered 
in the ancient writers, (v. c. qui recte coiisulat, consul fuat. — 
Probis probatum potius, quam multis fere. — Multi iniqui atque 
infideles regno, pauci sunt boni. — sayings of Attius) but also 
highly interesting accounts respecting particular events. Cicero 
refers to Atticus (ep. ad Att. II. 19.) : ^' Ludis Apollinaribus 
Diphilus tragoedus in nostrum Pompeium petulanter invectus 
eaU Nostra miseria tu es magntis, millies coactus est dicere — 
Eandem virtutem istam veniet tempus, quum graviter gemes, 
totius theatri clamore dixit, itemque ca&tera. Nam et ejusmodi 
sunt ii versus, ut in tempus ab inimico Pompeii scripti videan- 
tur. Si neque mores, neque leses cogunt, et ca?tera, magno cum 
strepitu et clamore sunt dicta. What he says of himself, (pro 
Sext. c. 56-58.) is highly deserving of our observation ; especially 
vvhat he relatea concerning the applause with which the words 
of Attius, ** Tullius qui libertatem cifibus stabiliverat," were 
received. Statesmen well knew the effect of such passages, and 
Brutus bore ill will to Antony for having on an important 
occasion ordered Tereus and not Brutus to be performed ; and 
Antony, at the obsequies of Caesar, ordered select passages from 
the " Judiciuni Armoruro,'* by Pacuvius, and from the Electro, 

* There is no such thing in the greater part of modern tragedies. 
This accounts for the little interest taken in most of iheni, and also for 
the low interest of the generality of the public, proceeding only from cu- 
riosity, without being dignified by nobler feelings. However, we cannot 
blame poets for not harping upon a string, of which the sound immc* 
diately reminds the poet, in many countries at least, of the prison, 
or something worse. 
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by AttiliuSj to be sung. Vid. Suet. Jul. c. 84.^ and Appmn* 
B. C. II. 146. 

Most of the remarks, hitherto made^ ^pplj ^^h ^^ ^^ ^°* 
cient Roman tragedy. Under Augustus they were less , and 
less read and performed^ and together with the aged part of the 
Romans under this emperor, who bad seen the republic, and 
were still attached to the works of Pacuvius and Attius, (Horat. 
passim v. c. ep. II.) the taste for these productions, as in gene- 
ral the habits of the republican spirit, died away (ml prisci 
moris. Tac.) ; and Macrobius (VI. 9.) could say : ** Speculum 
nostrum ab Ennio et omnino bihliotheca vetere descivit.'' 
(Conf. on this subject Osannus Anal. Crit.) A new school of 
tragic poets arose, the most distinguished of whom were Asinius 
Pollio, (cf. Thorbeeke Lugd. Batav. 1820, de vita et studiis 
As. Poll.) Ovid, (whose Medea was so famous. Cf. Bur- 
mann ad Authol. Lat.I. p. 128.) Varius, and Pomponius. 
(Lipsius ad Tac. Annal. IX. 13.) 

Although none of the productions of this school have been 
transmitted to us, (for Seneca's tragedies belong to the period 
of decay) yet we may, from the spirit of the Augustan age and 
some intimations of ancient writers, form a pretty adequate 
idea respecting them. From the traits with which poets and 
historians (cf. Dio Cassius, 1. IV. 17* Tac. Annal. I. 54. 
Macrob. II. 7* and the interpreters of Horace, especially 
Wieland) have described the reign of Augustus, we may see 
bow anxious this autocrat was to change, not only the institu- 
tions, but also the spirit of the republic and the character 
of literature, and to establish, as in political life, so also in the 
compass of the arts and sciences, a new monarchical age. 
The event was such as always takes place under despotical 
governments, raised up in the midst of a cultivated nation 
(we remind the reader of Louis XIV.); there arose a new 
school of politics imbued with the doctrine of the cabinet, and 
a new school of poetry guided by the taste of the court ; and 
only transcendent geniuses, such as Horace and Virgil, did not 
altogether submit to this taste. The highest degree of. refine-, 
meat, accomplishment in art, and correctness of taste, cannot 
be denied to the Augustan age ; but we should be entirely, 
mistaken respecting the tendency of it, were we to imagine that 
tragedies, reflecting the elevated moral sentiments, the noble 
feelings of liberty and patriotism which distinguished the Ro- 
man mind, could take place on such ground. The tragic poets, 
Kke all others, no longer wrote for the nation but for the refined 
; those who were educated in the principles and taste of 
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the monarchy^ and nursed up with refined sensuality in philo- 
sophy and poetry, looked upon the ancient tragedies^ as also on 
the literature of the Roman republic in general, with superci- 
lious disdain and fastidious haughtiness. (Conf. Wieland ad 
Horat.) 

With these views the detached intimations of ancient writers 
are perfectly consonant. One of the principal passages occurs 
in Quint. Orat. X. p. 97» where the peculiarities of the ancient 
tragedy are contrasted with those of the later : gravitas senten- 
tiarunif verborum pondus, auctoritas personarumy on the one 
hand ; and on the other, niior, €ruditio,summa in excolendis operi^ 
bus manus. The same ideas will be met with by the classical 
antiquarian in many passages of Horace : and when Quintiliau 
(in the above-mentioned passage), and Tac. DeCaus. Cor. £1. c. 
12, (two weighty testimonies),' consider the Medea of Ovid as a 
first-rate production of the new school, no one, we imagine, 
who knows the turn of this poet, can be misled in forming an 
opinion respecting the productions of this school. We conceive, 
accordingly, the works of this school to have been most refined 
imitations of the Greeks, arranged and executed with great art, 
and conducted throughout by that improvement of taste which 
marked the age of their origin, but deprived of that high in- 
geniousness and originality which exalt, and of that stream of 
internal life which so wonderfully animates, the Greek tragedies ; 
and divested, in a great measure, of that noble strain of tragic 
passions, that power of great sentiments and dignity of language^ 
which distinguish the ancient Roman tragedies f and entirely 
devoid of that species of tragic interest with which it only then 
is gifted, when it addresses the spirit of nations. In the spirit 
of the Roman monarchy, the germs of a speedy corruption of 
the literature were soon visible. Tragedy sunk into a dazzling 
rhetorical declamation which departed more and more from 
genuine tragic vigour, and, mixed up with the empty flights of 
Stoicism, at length became that ridiculous sort of bombast and 
show which is observable in the tragedies of Seneca. (See 
Herder von den Ursachen des gesunkenen Gesch macks. Werke 
7, IX.) As the adulation and servility of the age of emperors 
increased, (Plin. Paneg. c. 64. ibique Schwartz) the incapacity 
for producing any thing like a real tragedy increased likewise ; 
and the last attempts of this description are undeserving even 
of the name of tragedies. 

In order that we may not omit any essential point relative to 
our subject, we subjoin to this general view some particular ob- 
servations upon several circumstances which greatly influenced 
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Ibe degeneracy of tragedy. We ha^e intifnated in one of oar 
previous remarks, that tragedy, to receive a truly tragic cha- 
racter, must address the spirit of nations ; and we are not affaid 
of being disagreed with by any who auderstand the import of 
our assertion. But under Augustus (as in every despotic go- 
vernment) the idea of a nation disappeared, not in name, but in 
reality. It was divided into the monarchical men and the mob 
(to whom the former supplied panem et Circenses). But what 
had diis mob to do with tragedy i It was then nothing but na* 
tural that it should be withdrawn from the eyes of the public 
to particular places of retirement ; and this circumstance must 
again contribute to deprave its character. 

We first remember the Recitationes, private meetings of the 
learned and refined part of the contemporaries of the poet, who 
there recited his productions. This select audience united in 
itself two capacities : they were critics, to whose judgment the 
poet submitted his compositions ; and they formed that part of 
the nation whose feelings and imaginations the poet's tragic 
powers designed to address and to touch.' Asinius Pollio first 
introduced this custom (Thorbeeke 1. 1.). It is obvious how 
little such an audience was qualified to receive an uncorrupt 
impression, and how much it was calculated to engender osten- 
tatious display and adulation, which, in fact, was soon the 
case. 

These private Recitations were not, as far as we know of 
them, attended with any theatrical apparatus ; but this, in a 
manner, took place at the musical contentions (certamina mu- 
$ica), which flourished under the Roman £mperors.^ But what 
ben^t could the tragic muse derive from institutions, which, 
proceeding from . the childish humours of tyrants, cannot 
be otherwise considered than prostitutions of the great models 
from which they were copied ? Nero, it is reported, in a fit of 
bufibonery — the prevailing quality of his character — imitated by 
these certamina musica the grand national games of the Greeks 
(Suet. c. 12.) ; judges were sitting, and prizes awarded to the 
victors. Domitian built a particular edifice. Odeum (Suet. 



» Upon these Recitations, conf, Gierig, in Excursu I. ad Plin. epp. 
1. II. p. 538. Heinrich, Comiuentatio I. in Juven. Sat. Kilise 1806, and 
Thorbeeke de As. Poll. 

» Compare upon these musical contentions, Schwartz de certam. ve- 
terum poetarum. Altorf. 1728. Waltherus de Actiacis, Capitolinis, aliis- 
quc agonibus veterum. Viteb. 1752. Martin von den music. Wettstreiteo 
oer Alteo. Neue Bibl. der schonen Wiss. 7. 
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e» 5.); and Hadrian another, called Atherumm (Aurel. Vict, de 
Caes. c. 14. Script. H. A. I. p. 56l. 947 •)• Whether entire 
tragedies were performed at these contentions, is not certain ; 
but it is beyond doubt that ftova;S/ai of tragic argument and 
parts of tragedies were represented by performers who gesti- 
culated conformably to the modulations of the song and flutes, 
as is evident from the example of Nero himself. (Suet. c. 21. 
25. Xiphil. XXlll. 9. 10. 22.) The principal object on 
these occasions does not appear to have been the poem and its 
internal value, but the mode of its representation ; no mention 
is made of poets having carried away the prize, but of performers 
only, and the general tendency of that age to ludicrous show 
and farces appears also here. Apuleius (in Florid.) strikingly 
observes on those meetings : ** mimus hallucinabatur, comoedus 
sermocinabatur, tragoedus vociferabatur, funerepus periclitaba«- 
tur, praestigiator furabatur, histrio gesticulabatur."' 

The art of the performers followed the same bent. We have 
already, on an earlier occasion, adverted to the variation which 
this art underwent in the Augustan age ; a new school sprung 
up, not only in tragic poetry, but also in tragic performance. We 
think we have sufficiently characterised the earlier mode of 
tragic action, which was carried to the highest pitch of excel- 
lence by Roscius and ^sopus ; gestures full of dignity, a cer- 
tain slow and solemn stateliness of motion, and a grand appear- 
ance adequate to the gravity of the tragic personages, (auctoritas 
personarum. Quint.) were the primary traits of those masters. 
The later action, on the contrary, was less calculated to pro- 
duce a grand general effect, by the conspiring individual exer- 
tions, on the idea of the whole ; but the accomplishments of 
this school were rather conspicuous in the expression of indivi- 
dual emotions, in the agility, pliability, and elegance of the 
motions, according to the rhythm us, more resembling dance 



^ The peculiar arrangement of these contentions is best known from 
inscriptions, particularly from a Florentine inscription edited by Sponius* 
Miscell. X. p. S69. and illustrated by Van Dalen. in Dissert. Antiqu. et 
marmur.inserv. p. 259. c 99. add. Gruter, Inscript. Antiqu. p. cc'cxxx. et 
MLxxxix. Montfauc. Palaeogr. p. 170, 71. Hisioire de rAc. des Inscr. 
1. XIV. p. 107. sqq, Muratorii Thes. p. dclix. Fabrett. Inscr. x. p. 704. 
It is evident from these inscriptions, that the players (or performeri>) 
were divided into certain societies, on the model of the Greek Thiasotae, 
with a peculiar priesthood, magistrates, offices, and laws. These socie- 
ties were called Synodiy sacrae Synodi, and the members of them, Synodi- 
tse, parasiti Apollinis,adlecti scense, Scenici. Vid. Scaliger ad Festum, v. 
Saiva res est, et in Ausoniacis Lectionibus ii. c. 9. 
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than tragic carriage, and in the most artificial adaptation of 
gestures to the feelings and sentiments of individual passages, 
Cf. Tac. de oratt. c. 20. Quint. XI. c. 3. 57- 58. cc. De 
Caus. Corr. £1. £6. Gell. N. A. 1.5. Senec. ep. 21. (in omnem 
significationem rerum et affectuum parata est illorum manas, 
et verborum velocitatem gestus adsequitur.) The difference be- 
tween the ancient and modern schools was so great, that Tacitus 
in the above-cited passage (c. 20.) could say : '^ Nee magis 
perfert (vulgus) in judiciis tristem et impexam antiquitatero, 
quam si quis in sceua Roscii aut Turpionis Ambivii exprimere 
gestus velit.'' For the oratorical action underwent a similar 
change (as we have before observed) and gradual degeneracy. 
From the character of this action it may easily be imagined 
that it was capable of representing detached portions of trage- 
dies, or [iovcoiia$, which with the action of Roscius would 
scarcely have been possible. It is clear that it assumed more 
and more the nature of pantomimic action ; and this circumstance, 
in conjunction with the effeminate and sensual character into 
which theatrical music degenerated, (Quint. V. 10.3. Plutarch, 
de musica, passim. Sympos. IX. 15.) and the general bias of 
th0 age, concurred in alienating it entirely from its original 
destination. 

In fact, the pantomimes which we have mentioned gra- 
dually absorbed all other dramatic exertions and interest, and we 
cannot, for this reason, omit noticing this point briefly before 
we close our subject.' We, indeed, willingly subscribe to the 
judgment of Lucian who commends the artificial merit of 
pantomimes, and we have mentioned with due commendation 
the art of tragic gestures which proceeded from, or rather 
formed part of, the pantomimes ; nor are we averse to the 
opinion of Libanius, who does not consider them dangerous to' 
morality, but it must be with this condition however, that pub- 
lic spirit or particular regulations keep them within their 
bounds.^ Moreover we do not mean to deny that the panto- 
mimic artists often dwelt on serious and becoming subjects, and 
we are disposed to believe that, under Augustus, the degene- 
racy of this branch of the representative arts was Jess obvious 
and striking.^ 

*i Cf. upon Pantomimes, the excellent observations of Muiier de genio 
aBvi Theodosiani, part. ii. Gbcting. 1798. p. 103. sqq. 

* Lucian, (de saltatione) and Libanius (adversus Aristidem pro sal- 
tatoribus, t. in. p. 345. sqq. ed. Reiske) were the writers who most 
advocated this art. 

3 The pantomimic character of Pylades, the celebrated master under 
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X7vf^ See Heyne's note on Pindar, Ol. vii. 98- "Scilicet re- 
spici suspicor Telchines, qui olim in Rhodo fuere, oiirabilibut 
operibus et ipsos claros^ sed cum veneficii infamia.^' Ovid 
(Met. vii.365.) latinizes the word as applied to the Rhodians: 

Pboebseamque Rhodon, et Talysios Thelchinas. 

revayyi, moist springs or lakes. (Schol. on Find. Nem. iii. 42.) 
vpoTg(y/raBav, in great haste, concitaiiy or, as the French say, 

avec empressement. (Find. Fyth. iv. 167.) 

uiripfev, beyond measure. (Eurip. Fhoen. 563.) 

^(Xti^, Doricd ^IvTts, a charioteer : hence applied to the 

mind or soul, auriga corporis, ^ flXraros, (Find. Ol. vi. 37.). 
fg)^, the gentle ripple of the waves. (See the Scholiast on 

Pindar, Fyth. iv. 325.) 
vs^jxaSioy, a stoning, lapidatio, (See Stanley on ^sch. Sept* 

adTheb. 306.) 

C. A. fV. 
Tansor Parsonage. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 



No. LV.—lConcludedfrom No LXIF.^ ' 

With regard to the interest which the Roman people at large 
took in, dramatic productions, their taste in forming a judgment; 
and their susceptibility in feeling the beauties, it is evident from 
the plainest passages, that those, who confound the Komans io 
the times of the republic with that contemptible set under the 
Emperors to whom '' panem et Circenses'' is justly applied; 
and likewise those who suppose the Romans only to have been 
sensible to terrible dramatic scenes or to the tawdry pomp- 
which regales the senses, are equally erroneous. We solicit 
the attention of our readers to the following paau^ages : Horat. 
Epist. ad Pis. v. 182. 

Si dicentis erunt fortunis absona dicta, 
Romani toUent equites peditesque cachinnum. 
V. 284: 

OfFenduntur enim (inepte dictis) quibus est eques et pater et res. 

In subsequent passages, he mentions in the most striking 

manner the high interest which the Romans took in dramatic 
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§ 79.) ; but they also made use of tbe most celebrated poems 
tor the purposes of their art. We do not here speak of those 
poems which were exclusively composed for the use of panto- 
jnimes, and called vwoxg^f/'On'oL, (vid. Athen. I. 15. XIV. 617. 
628. Plutarch, de Musica, c. 9. Genell iiber das Theater za 
Athen. p. 105. Thiersch^ fiiuleitung zu Pindar's Werken. S. 
64. c. 99*) but of the practice of employing epic and dramatic 
poetry for the display of their art. It is evident from Macro- 
bius, (Sat. V. 17*) that the history of Dido in the iBneid was a 
continual subject of exercise, not only for painters, but also for 
pantomimics ; and Suetonius distinctly relates that Nero danced 
Tumus in the £neid : bence, perhaps, the opinion that Virgil 
bad written tragedies. As to tragedies, the matter is equally 
placed beyond question. Juvenal (sat. VII. 9^.) states the fact 
with respect to the Agave of Statins (cfr. Fraukii examen 
criticum Juvenalis vitae. Altonae et Lips. ]8£0. p. 1£7.); and 
the testimony of Seneca (Suas. II. p. 20. ed. Bip.) is still 
more explanatory of our subject ; so much so, that we have no 
doubt of the correctness of the explication given by Salmasius 
(ad Vopis. p. 834.) of a stone erected in honour of the panto- 
mimic Theocritus. (Gruter. p. MX XIV.) On the right side 
it a personage with a pallium ; on the left, one with a chlamys ; 
the right hand holding up a mask, and a lance in the left. By 
tbe former image is written Jona ; by the latter, Troadas ; and 
above, '^ sui temporis primus/' Salmasius explains this, that 
the pantomimic, in . performing these two tragedies of Euripides, 
had excelled all others and himself also. Con\pare also on our 
subject the remarks of Sirmondus ad Sid. Apollin. VIII. 9, 

This destination of epic and tragic pieces was obviously a 
degeneration of poetry, and qualified far more than the gladia- 
torial games to coVrupt all sense for poetical excellence. This 
abuse, however, formed only part of the general and progres- 
sively increasing tendency of the age. In proportion as tyranny, 
adulation, and servility increased, the taste for the intrinsic value 
and beauties of poetry gradually decreased, and became more 
and more directed to the external and theatrical part of the fine 
arts. We need not observe that, on such ground, no productive 
genius in tragedy could rise. That, in particular, the fondness 
for pantomimes at length engrossed every other interest, must 
not be wondered at; we should only wonder that this art still 
occasionally dwell on serious subjects. For there was perhaps 
no branch of the fine arts, which was in such a degree depraved 
by the general corruption of public morals as the pantomimes. 
All the severe authors of the later times cohicide in their senti* 
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meats upon the degeneracy of this art, in itself capable of so 
much excellence: as the life of the pantomimic was laden with 
shame and dishonor, so the art was branded with the most 
futile, frivolous, and obscene subjects, the last and favorite dish 
of a degraded and effeminate populace. 

L. SISIELL. 



EMENDATIONES MISCELLjE. Auctore 
J. Seager, Bicknor Wallica, in Com. MonumethuB 
rectore. 



XcNOPHON Memorab. Lib. i. cap. 2. sect. 32. ed. Simp- 
son, Oxon. 1741. recentiores enim in prsesentia adire non licet. 

<!l$ v^ocriKei, Ineptissimum est ^poo-^xsi, ab omnibus enim, non 
a quibusdam, Virtutem in honore baberi par est. Scribendum 
igitur, o1$ UPOSHKIl, i. e. ab illis, qui mecum stant, qui mea- 
rum partium sunt. 

Xenoph. Memorab. iii. 11. 10. Cum Theodota raeretrice 
loquens Socrates, inter alia dicit, ^iKelv ye jx^v aS oTS qti evla-ra- 
O'ou ov [Ji^ivov [jiM\aKw$f otKKoi Ttoti evvo1)tco$' xou on ipiorrol troi st<riy 
•» f /Aoi, oIS* in ou Xoycp aAA* Igy^ otvotTfelisis. Ne quaerat quod 
absurdum putet, qui haec verba xai Sn apiaroi <roi sla-h oi flkot, 
legerit. Una tamen litera mutata senteutia optima efficiatur ; 
xa) Sn *APESTOI eroi e]<rh ol (plkoi, oK* on ou Xoy^ oAA* igym km- 
velia$, ei placere tibi amicos tuos, &c. 

*H cryy r avayieij eruv t' Ivi^ctiv, [s^yts 

ige^e yovv aTruvreif xot) voyr^traro 

*APESTA» Simonides de Mulieribus. 

sjxoi Tcov (Toov \iymv 

*APESTON ouSev, ouS* i^g<rflg/ij itotL 

Sophocl. Antig. v. 500. 
oux sroX/xare UTroXiveiy rois ra^si^, ouSs to, 'APESTA ufiTv oluto!s 
aipii(rQcu, Lysias xaroc 'A\xifi. p. 526, ed. Reisk. ol Ss tovvuv" 
Tiov ufnyyopevov, ig ovhv) tcov xpsiTTOvoov xu) msp rjfJ^ug *APESTHN 
ovirav ouT(o fiapfiapov xu) Tropavofbov 6v(rlav, Plutarch, in Pelopid. 
p. 527 • ed. H. Steph. ^ ie r^^ l^lag diavolag a\doog xa) rtjx^ (reavTM 
Ti *APESTON o-e »W)}<rg4, xa) rolg xoivoovixolg euapftocrroy. Marcus 
Antoninus Ad Seipsum vi. l6.— -Caeterum <piheiv h. 1. verbum 
nequam est« 
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Xenophon Memorab. i. 2. 54. "Ektyi hi in kol) t^mp ?x«ffTo^ 

(pff\}^, etM$ re a^ongel, xou aXXoo itapi^ni. Vertitur^ — de cdrpvre 
^uo, quod onmium maxime dilipt. Atqui verum non est^ 
unumquemque corpus suum omnium rerum maxime diligere: 
et ita loqui philosophum^ Socratem praesertim, minime decet. 
Relativum 8 to kAvrou spectat, non to (roofj^uTog ; 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 3,3, ffvofAitf tou; Sfou; rai$ voipi 
rcoy s6<refi€(TTiToov niMiig it^ikoLycdquv, f. iimXkttu ^oupeiv, 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 4. 8. rahs, u^fgjttsycti}^ xai TtXtfiog 
oariipuy h' a^pocrivriv riva cig oUi lUTuxroag i'/Biv ; Scribendum vi- 
detur oSro;^ oisi BCrinTeug Ip^sf v ; 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 4. 14. ovts yap fioog avl^oov ir&fi,af 
avtpmirov he yvifiifiv, ^huvar uv itparreiv Si I/3ouXsto* (mV ZtroL %e'pa; 
ix,*^* a^^oya 8' lo'Tt^ TrXiov ouSev t^p^er <ru Ss apL^igoov rcoy TrXalrrou 
it^laav reTV^yiicooSy oux ohi <rov teobg mjxeXsTo'Sai ; etW' otolv ri «rofi}- 
xrwri yofbiei^ avrohg crou f §oyr/?6iy ; '^ T) hoc loco eximiam vim 
habet : Si quid Dii iltustre fecerint, ex quo intelligi posset^ 
\Deos esse. Stephanus r( scribendum censet^ hoc sensu, Quid 
focientibus Diis credes, &c. Sed quid fiet particulse Srotv, et 
quam vim habebit ? " Ernest. 

Quasi Stephani lectio non aeque ac ilia, quam probat Ernes* 
tas^ particulam oray flagitet ! Vera? lectionis, Stephani dico^ qui 
non temcre errat, sensus est^ When will you think they care for 
jou? when they shall do — what? Plato Alcibiad. i. p. 216. 
1. IS. ed. Basil, prim. c2 'i4Xxi/3<aSij/E/7EIJH Treg) TtNOS 
'Air^votioi havoovvTUi ^vXevB(r6ot$, avia-rouTM (rujx/SovAf^ooy ; dp', 
iwsii^ Trep) iv au hriarao'M ^eXuoy ^ o8roi ; Ita enim ibi quoque 
legit idem vir magnus H. Stephanus. 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 6. 9* exf/roXiooxritelri 8e v^regog iv 
idrrov, 6 tcov yoLktrnwroLTtm hifuivog jxaXXoy^ i] 6 to7^ ^aurroig pivroog 
iyrvy^iveiv ugxouvrciog p^goSjXffyoj ; 

** 'Pao-Tcoj Cel. Gesnero suspectum est." Simps. Forsitan 
ToTf (^doToig "flSTE IvTuyp^avsiy. 

Xenophon Memorab. ii. 10. 1. BlTrifj^oi, l^^ij^eo A^ohooge, dvrlg 
(Toi rooy oixeTm awo'Spai, l?rijxeAj] o^rco^ avaxoy^la-ri ; Kai iXXovg yt, 
V7j Al\ s^Yi, 'ffupuKuXcti <rob<rTgoi rovrcp avaxyipua-a-nv. Mallem tuA 
uXXovg ye, yij JT, ipi TrxpaxahM' (scilicet mfteAsio-Sai 9ir»g iofot- 
xojx/(ra}]xar) (rcbo'Tpa towtoj avaxyigv(r<rllv,* 

• Xenophon Memorab. iii. 1.11. *AToip, i^ifi^isoTepiv a-erarruv 
ftoyoy IS/SaJev, tj xa) Snoi xa) ovcog YgY^trreov fxacTTcp Tcoy TotXTSosv; 
" Stobseus ruyiAotToov." Simps. — rors. IxaOTij Tooy Tajeaw. 

Xenophon Memorab. iii. 4. 8. OuxoDy^ l^ij, to ftcv rovg oLp)^^ 
l^ivwg xetTrixoovg rs xa) evnsiielg euvTolg vapeKTxw&fyiv, aiu^vripw 
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(oixoy^jftoo re xoi frrforfKyou) kartv S^ov ; Kai jxaXft* tpi, Tt H, 
ri TpooTfltrtiy ixiarrovs hrivifiilovs irparretv ; Ka) toDto, ?^. 

'* Bessario legisse videtur, si ex iiiterpretatione judicei, ri 
irpoaTurTetv ixi<rrov$ ra hpirrfieta Trparreiv, Earn iectionem cum 
in priori editione secutus esset Leunclavius, postea diligentius 
iospeclis codd. legendum- atatuit, rw T^oo-rarsTy s. «. ir. Sed non 
videtur articulus to abesse posse. Itaque st rep esset e Xeno- 
phonte, non dubitarem, esse legendum ri tw, aut pro r/ ii, ri Se . 
Mihi non liquet quomodo legendum, etsi, quid dicere Socrates 
voluerity videam ; nempe quod c. 9* § 11* de officio imperantis, 
wpocramn Zr^ yjp^ irotelv.'* Ernest. 

Nee ita clare vidit Ernestus quid dicere voluerit Socrates, 
et quomodo legendum esset, liquere debuit ; nempe to TcpovroL" 
TtTy kxaripous ItitijSsiou^ ifgirretv ; Constructio est, ri ii ; to hut- 
Tipovg (et patremfamilias videl. et imperatorem) t^ arreiy (effi- 
cere, operam dare) hnnfielovs ^rpocTarsiv ; Rurstis: nonne et 
spatrisfamilias et imperatoris partes sunt, efficere ut idonei rebus 
prasint, imperium habeant ? 

Xenophon.Memorab. 3, 5, 1 6. irort yap ouroos^Air^vaiot, AffWip 
AaxeiaifMVMt, ^ 9pi(rfiuT8govs oBitrovrai, o1 awo rm irarigeov ApX^^ 
Ten xara^povitf roov yigmripeov ; i] o'cojXtfTieijirotfO'iy oureo;, o1 ou 
jUkoyoy auToi iui^las ofieAotlo'iv, aXXoi ka) twv IvijxcXot/jxJyeoy xoroeye- 
Awo*! ; iPOTi ii ovroi TFilo'OVTon Toi$ app^ouo'iv, 0*1 xal ayiXXorrai M 
rep xara^pomv r&v apx^^vreov ; % wire oth(0$ Ojxovoijo-otwiy — x, r. X. 

Ut inlerrogatiunculae inter se congruant, legendum, irin H 
ovTO)$ Tf/o-ovrai roi; ip^ovirtv, 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 8, 4. irw$ o8v, Jipi}, to rm xaXxp £yo- 
/xoioy xetXhv dv f7i) ; ^i, vrj Afy e^i], ^(rn fiiev T(^ xmX^ ir^o; ipipiAv 
avifoavcp elXXog ayojxoio^, xa) aXXo^ irpog irakf^v. fori Se aciri^, xaXiy 
itgo$ to ir^oj3oeXf<r$0ei, co^ 2vi ayojxoiOTfltri) tco axoyrio), xaXol ir^; to 
o'^iipa r§ xai ra^u ^ipe(rdM, Depravata lectio mutatione TOtI 
xoXo; in xa) aXXo; : restituatur igitur vera, Io-ti jxey rep xaXw irpig 
igOfAOV avdpanrep aKXos ivoi^otog, KAAOS TFgog icakf^Tf. 

Xenopbon. Memorab. 3, 9y 4. xpoa-epeormpt^ivog Se, si to2;^ 
moTO/xeyoti; jxey a Set vparreiy, iroioDyTa^ Se ravavrla, <ro^o6$ re 
xai lyxparfii eTvai yojx/^or ouSey ye jitaXXoy, f^i], ^ m-o^ous n xei) 
apLuiiis, 

Concinnitas postulat, ouSey ye jxolXXoy, t^vi, ij iuro^ovg re xei) 
ixpetreis. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 10, 4. ^^^' o5y, ?^i], ylyvrrui ey ay- 
tpwKop ipunrors ^tXo^povoog xa) to e^ipoog /SXexeiy 9r^oV Tiva^ ; 

Non multum abludunt haec a lectione, quse mihi vera esse 
videtur ; soil, ip* o5y, ?^tj, ylyverat ev avifooirep rep (pro rm) ri 
re ftXo^poyco^ xai to eyA^co; /SXe^reiy vp^i^ riya^; 
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Xenophon Memorab. i. £. 54. "EKtyt Si irt Ket) t^jSh Jxa^t^ 
lauToO^ fbaXi(rra ^iXei, rov (ri[/i,uTO$ o ri £v a^pMiov ^ kcA Sim- 
fekig, avT^s rs afengii, xa) ukXco vupix^i, Vertitur, — de cOrpore 
^uo, quod omnium maxime dili^it. Atqui verum noB est^ 
unumquemque corpus suum omnium rerum maxime diligere: 
et ita loqui phiiosophum, Socratem praesertim, minime decet. 
Reiativum o ro lauroO spectat^ non to oroofAUTos ; 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 3. 3. 8yofti& robg iiobg rais %»pa 
TW¥ ButrsPecToiTcov TifMU$ [ji^iXaxalgeiy. f. fJMXKrra ^alpeiv, 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 4. 8. ra^if vTrtgiAByii^, xa) vX^o; 
earitpoty h* a^poo-uv)}v riva oo$ oiu euraxrw^ ?;^8iy ; Scribendum vi- 
detur ovrcos oisi stnoLXTtug ^X^'v ; 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 4. 14. oure yap fioog otviyeov a-Afieti 
avtpmirov he yvwiiviv, rjivvuT av Trparretv a l/SouXsro* ouV oca X^V^^ 
^siy a^povu 8* ea-r), frXiov ouSsv ^si* O'u $6 afiforigoov rcov ^Xs/crrou 
^/floy rrrux)2xco^^ ovk oiei (Tou Aeou^ mjxeXsio-Aai ; aXX* oraev ti vroiij- 
(TOMri vojxigT; aurou^ (toO ^govrit^eiv ; ^' Ti hoc loco eximiam vim 
habet : Si quid Dii illustre fecerint, ex quo intelligi posset, 
Dens esse, Stephanus rl scribendum censet^ hoc sensu. Quid 
facientibus Diis credes, &c. Sed quid fiet particulse 2rav^ et 
quam vim habebit i " Ernest. 

Quasi Stephnni lectio non seque ac ilia, quam probat Ernes- 
tas^ particulam Urav fiagitet ! Vera? lectionis, Stephani dico^ qui 
non temcre errat^ sensus est. When will you think they care for 
you? when they shall do — what? Plato i\Icibiad. i. p.2l6. 
1. 13. ed. Basil, prim. cJ '^Xxj/SiaSij, 'E/7E/JH xfg) TtNOS 
'Adiivum hotvoovvrai ^ovXsvearioity uvlcrTctvcn o'VjxjSotfXfvo'ooy ; if, 
'hftii^ vep) £v cu hsl(rTa<rai jSsXrioy % oSroi ; Ita enim ibi quoque 
legit idem vir magnus H. Stephanus. 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 6. 9* exvoXiopxijSe/i] $6 iriregog iv 
dotrroVf 6 rmv x^XeTTfiorarcoy Ss^ftsyof /uilXXoy, i] 6 roig pab(rTOt$ pirrai^ 
lyruyp^aveiy agKoivrcos x?^f^^^S > 

** *Pcl(rT(ios Cel. Gesnero suspectum est." Simps. Forsitan 
rol$ pdoTOig "flSTE gyruyxayeiy. 

Xenophon Memorab. ii. 10. 1* elire [aoi, ^^ri^oo Jiiioogs, ivrlg 
<roi Toov olxsroov airoipa, l^ri/teX^ ottoos uvaxo[ji,l<rvi ; Ka) ofXXou^ yi, 
v^ Al\ i^i/^y isupcLxoLXSi <rw(rTga rouro) avaxripua'areiv. Mallem n») 
eiXXous ye, v^ A?, 1^)] 'napaxaXm' (scilicet m/tsXsio-ttti Svroo^ htt" 
xo[ji,l(roofji,cn') (rSxrrpa tovtoo avaxvig6(r(rllv,* 

' Xenophon Memorab. iii. 1. 11. 'Arup, Sfvj^Trorepav <re riemii 
fcoyoy l^iSafgy, ^ xoCi iisoi xcii 07rco$ ygvia'Teov kxa(rrcp rm raxrioufy 
" Stobaeus rayjutaTcov." Simps. — Fors. hxafm^ toov ri^ewv, - 
• Xenophon Memorab. iii. 4. 8. Ovxow, ifviy to jttey touj ^PXI^ 
fji.evov$ xuryixoovg rs xa) evfreidelg ketVToig iroLpoKrxeD&fyiit, aiK^vrip^n* 
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(oSxoi^^lftOO re xoi frrgarfKyou) earh Spyov ; Kett jxaXft* f ^. 7/ H, 
ti %po<rraT9iv hxiarroug eiFnijI^uovs Tparretv; Ku) roDro, l^i]. 

'^ Bessario legisse videtur, si ex iiiterpretatione judicei, ro 
irpooTurretf kxiarovg rot, Ivir^Seia irparTnv, Earn iectionem cum 
in priori editione secutus esset Leunclavius, postea diligentius 
iospeclis codd. legendum- atatuit, rw T^ooTMTsTy e. s. «-• Sed non 
videtur articulus to abesse posse. Itaque si rep esset e Xeno- 
phonte, non dubitarem, esse legendum ri rw, aut pro r/ ^i, to Se . 
Mihi non liquet quomodo legendum, etsi, quid dicere Socrates 
voluerity videam ; nempe quod c. 9* § H . de officio imperantis, 
wpoaramn Z ri yjpv^ iroielv,** Ernest. 

Nee ita dare vidit Ernestus quid dicere voluerit Socratea, 
et quomodo legendum esset, liquere debuit ; nempe ro TcpavroL" 
reiv kxaripous mT/fisiovs ifgarruv ; Constructio est, ri $8 ; ro Ixa- 
Tipovg (et patremfamilias videl. et imperatorem) Trgirreiv (effi- 
cere, operam dare) linTufielovs Trpoo-rarffiv ; Rursus: noftne et 
.patrisfamiUas et imperatoris partes sunt, efficere ut idonei rebus 
prasint, imperium habeant ? 

Xenophon.Memorab. 3, 5, \6. voTi yap ovTai$*Aivivam, So^wnp 
AaxtioniMvmy ^ vpB(rfiuT8govs aiUtrovrai, o1 &wi rwv ^rore^eoy ify^vh- 
TOLi xoiToL^povelf Toov yegMTepoov ; i] <rtofiMrxii<rov<rnf oxrrcos, oT ou 
pUvov avroi iui^lag ajxsXouo'iv, aXXoi ka) roov hiPtfitXoufiifoov xotretye- 
}i»(ri ; 9ror8 ii ovroi irila-ovreit rolg ap^ov(nv, tfi xa) ayixxorrm ex) 
rm xctra^poiffiv r«v apxpvToov ; ^ wore oSt«^ Ojxovo^o-otwiv — x. r. X. 

Ut inlerrogatiunculae inter se congruant, legendum, 7f6t9 Se 
ovTtog Ts/erovrai roi; ip^ovo'tv. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, S, 4. ipaog o8v, b^, ro rtp xahf avS- 
/xoiov xoXiy iv elvi ; 9ri, vij Ji", e^)], so-ri piiv r^ xu'Kf mpo$ tpop^v 
avigwTrcp iXXog oaf6fA0i0Sf xa) aWo$ vpog %u}^v» fori ii i(nng, xaXyf' 
irgog ro irpojSaXio'iai, dg hi ayojuioiOTax)] reo axovricp, xaKco irgog to 
c^^S^a re xa) rayh fepeartat. Depravata lectio mutatione roti 
xetXog in xa) aXkog : restituatur igitur vera, lo-ri fxiv r^ xaXm Tgpog 
S^fiiov ivipwirep uKXos ^vojxoiOf, KAAOS irghg irakif^v, 

Xenopbon. Memorab. 3, 9, 4. 'jrpoo'epeoTwiieyos Se, si ro2;^ 
moTOjuieyou^ jxey a $8f ifpirruv, ^oioDyra^ Ss ruvayrla, (ro^ovg re 
xa\ eyxpuTsls elvai yojxi^oi* ovUv ye jxaXXoy, ^(^i], ^ ao'o^ou; re xa) 
apLadeig, 

Concinnitas postulat, ouSsy yt pt,a?<Xoy, efvi, if a(ro<povs re xa) 
ixparels. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 10, 4. ^Ag* ouy, e^i], ylyverai h ay- 
tpwwcp iraoTTore (piXofpovoog xa) to e^ipoog fiXsTreiv irgos rwag ; 

Non multum abludunt haec a lectione, quse mihi vera esse 
videtur; scil. ip' oiv, i^vj^ yiyvsrat kv avigooirep rtp (pro rm) ro^ 
re ^tXo^pivtos xa) to evA^oo^ /SXmiy 7rpi$ Twasj 
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Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 10, 5. *AXKoL (iviv rh fi^YoLXoxgewif 
Tf Koi eXffuAgpiOV, xa) ri ruTremv re xai aveXsviepov, xa) ro (rcQ^^ovi}- 
nae^ ri xm) fpovifAOV, xa) to vfipia-Tixov rs xal cmnpixciKov, xeti h^ 
TOtt v^oerei^rou, xai Sta rwv o';^)]ftaTCtfy, xa) hcrrmuiv xcti xivot/juivow 

Fro (Too^povijrixoy reponendum (rax^govixo^^. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 14, 5. ''AXKov li ^rore rcov (TuvSe/^ryoiy 
2S«y M TO) Iv) \[/cofta} vXeiovcov o\{/a}y yeuojxevoy* apa ysvoir' flfy, Ipi^ 
««XiiTffXe(rTspa o\{/070<tay ^ jxaXAoy t£^ o\{/a Xujxaiyojxey?], i^ i)y o^/o^oi- 
8ir«u 6 a/xa TToXXa 10*9 {coy^ xai afta TtayTolaitoL yiiuoriAUTei el$ to 
vriyM Xafi^avoov ; — Legendum — yivoir av, l$)j, ^roXoTgXfcTTgpa 
jt^oirorfa^ ^ [AuWov rot o\|/a Xujxaiyojxgyi], tj i^y o\{/070isTrai — x. r. A. 
De mendo tarn manifesto vix adraonuissem^ nisi fraudem inter- 
prqti fecissety qui vertit ; '^ Numfueritj ait^ sumptuosior obsonii 
canfectio EJ QUJE magis obsonia corrumpit, an quam imti- 
tutt is qui multa simul comedit," 8cc. 

Xenophon. Mbmorab. 4^ 2, 2. evYiie$ e^i] shai to oha-dai, Ta( 
[MV iXlyot) allots riyya^ ft^ yiyvecioii a"JPOvioilqi$ avet) hda(nccikxv 
Ikov&v, to 8s irpoearivai iroXsoog (^r^yrcoy spyaov jxsyio'Toy ov) av) 
TOUTO/xaTOU TragoLylyvea-iui toi^ avdpwnofs. 

Fors : /x^ ylyviirdai xu) cfrouieilois — Even to, 8cc. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 4, 14. Ku) 6 'Iirfriots, vopi^ovg S* l$i}, 
flS Sixpar8$j V€o$ a» rig iiyfjcrMTO (nrov^ouov TPpiypiM elvott, r^ to Te/- 
tttrtM auToiSf oZg ys voXkixis avTo) ol tepi^svoi UTrohxifMurarrei fM- 
ruTliwTM ; Ka\ yotg iro\g[ji,ov, e^ri 6 Sooxparr^s, voXXaxi^ apap^ivou 
at 7r6\8ig ttuX^v slpYivviv iroioDyrai; Ku) pi^iXUf ifvj. Aii^opov oSy Tf I 

oZii vtniiVf l<^)], Tou; Tolg vi^oig Treiiofj^ivovs ^uvXlt^cov, ori xaraXiom j 

(xotr«XtiAsiey Stobaeus) ay ol voiuoi, ^ si tou; iroXeiilovs BuraxTOvvreii 
4'fyoi$, !u ysyoiT ^y elp^vt^ ; ^ xa) tou^ ev to7; voXspi,oi$ Toig irarghi ■ 

woiCfiMs fioviiovvras jxsjx^i] ; Rescribendum videtur, Aia^ogov ouy r< | 

om irpieTy, l^i}, tou; toT^ yo/xoi; ireiAojUrgvou; ^auXi^wy, ?ti xoLTukudikf. 
At o2 y($jpioi, ^ el tou^ EJJS* TOTS ^oXsjxioi;; evTctxrovvrag ifsyoig, 
3ri vfyoiT flJy elp^yi} ; 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 7> 2* '£$/Sa<rxe 8s xoc) jiX'Sy^i !tov 
8fOi iiMTSipov shut kxoLOTOv iTpuyp^uTos Tov opdciSs VrSTTMhtJlASVOIf. Ulh 
rlxet yeooiASTgluv jcte;^! juisy toutou ifvi 8s7y (jt^uviaveiVf eaos l^oivog rii, 

rmro, sTttots hijO'en, yr^v f^eTpcp optoic ^ irupaKotfieiv, ^ vapetSiQVVeUf^ 
8iay«7/tflti^ i^ l^oy iaroitl^aa-iui. Vertitur ipyov entohlScuftah 
opus -designare* Non hoc vuit Socrates; verum opus, aupd 
locatum merits accipere, probare. Reponendum igitur, ^yov 
inroZi^ua-iM. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4/7> 5. To 85 ftlp^^i toutou eurrpovoiutaf 
^v6amv, i^ixpi tou xul roi fx.^ h r^ uvt^ vnpi^oqa ovra, xu\ rovf 
TPX&in^rig re xol) aoradjxi^TOv; aa-Tspus yvmvai, xa) rig caroiTTq^eif 
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«i5r£y ini t% yYis, Hei Teig frepiiiovg, ku) toLs aWlsii airmv t^ifiTQvrru^. 
Karar^lfieaiixi, i(rxypoos aiPSTpsvev, Legendum TOT te fJi^ixp* 
rourov ourTpovop^iuv /xavSaygiv afrerpeTrev^ 

Lysias. KAT ANAOKIA. ASEB. p. 240. L 2. ed. Reisk. 
^A>i}ioi Xs^ei, on /xijvur^^ lyEvgro* xat Irepo^ ouSff); ujXiv lieX^o'si fti}- 
yjffiv, loLV KOfill^YiTe, 'Avdoaldvis ^e eyjn [/i^rivvTga vag' viuov, (rwcrc^$ 
T^y avTw ^t^x^^* hspoov hu raura anodavdvTODV, 

** xofAiiiffre] Alii alias tentarunt emendandi vias ; mihi hsec 
placet^ ut legatur rot fArjvvTpot avTos ft^ xoft/^)}Tai. Si ipse (Ando* 
cides putdi)pramio indiciifratuletur" Reisk. 

Simplicius et probabilius esset, xai hegos ovhlg vuTw iiakfja-u 
fuiiwMiv, koiv KOAAZHTE. Superius dixerat la-oog ow xei) Ki^p- 
clou (accusatoris) avuxuTtiYopriaret, xa) t^Bii^ri ^^^fSi* (Editum est 
Afyoi, quod a-fiXoiKov.) toL yap aXyfir^ ^pi ^^Y^^^' ^^' ^h'^S ^^^ ^^ 
iuveuirie r^ avr^ ^^i^to t^v re avoXoyoujuievoy xa) roy xarijyopoDyra xo« 
Aao-flu. aXXa yuy figy iregX toutou k&uq6$ Icrri yvwvM rot, llxaicC erepog 
Si ^^u Kvj^iirlco xu) tjfjiMV hxutrraa^ coy oSro^ vuv jttgjxy^o'grai* /x^ o5v Si* 
lr£AC0y ipyiiv rourou a^ixouyro^ yDy a9rot{/i}f /cijo'de. 

Lysias. KATA AAKIB. AEinOT. p. 529. lin. penult. Ovxovv 
Stmv, 00 avifss hxatTTot), toCtovs piev ovtods evTV^sIs tlvM, ZoTt, 
iweiMv i^afMLgTafovTBs kifitpicotri, hot to uvtoov yevo$ (rmt^eariMy ^jxeip 
a, tl ISuo'Tu^^^o'aftey hoi rovs owtoos ocTaxrouVTo^s^ jxijSgya £v 5u- 
voffiM Trapu Tcoy noKeiiloov s^air^coc^ai^ jKigS' ay rotg t&v irgoySveov 
&p8Ti$ X^« Legendum puto, [mj^ iv TlSrwv irpoyoyoDV aperois 
Aiyof. — ns, qoivis Atheoiensium : hoc enim de AtheniensibuB 
generatiin dicitun 

Lysias. KATA AAKIB. AEIU. p. 530. 1. 3. E\ V hcfmi 
Soxouci jSeXrioti; Hvou, (rifyvres robs ^i\w^, ^\Wf in xod 6[Mlg 
ufMhwg Soi^sTs eWi Tifuogou/xsyoi roug e^ipo^s, 
ixihfoi] Amici atque advocati Alcibiadis. 
Lytias. ENBOTAH M. A. A. p. 585. ''l^ U rim9 ^%)]y, 
(3 jSteiX^^ xa) Si^ rouTa &x^opJyeov jxoiji ^i vsiregog mv ewexplpti^ot 
Xiyiiv ev reS S^/xa>. lyoo Ss ro fiisy vpmoy ^vayxaardviv vwig roov Iftaurou 
wpayiMLTWf Si2|u.iiyDpi$0'ai. htnira pAyroi xai ipMirrtS $oxa) ^Xorijx^t- 
^oy SifiCTfeS^yai rou Sgoyro^^ ofjUMt jxey rwy xgoyivoov hiypi^pt^iyog, Sri 
ovSey TcijrotvvTon toov rvig voXioog iFparToyres, o^/m 8e u/xo; o^y (t£^ 
yiif aXi}tig ^9 Afygfv) roirovg [iJvovg i^loug wfAltiiiVTag elfeu.&rrB 
ipw¥ vp^ig r«tfri)y ri^v yy00jxi|y i^oyrof, t/; ojx ^y hrctptshi icgarruv 
x«l Xtytiy mp r^^ TriXttog ; In Sf r/ cty roi^ roiouroi; ax^oKrit ; ov 
y^^p ^spoi Tfp) o^eay xpnai eVriy, olXK' vpi^eig. 

**.«•! Sff Tl fify T^Tj TOiowToi^ ax9oi<rfls ; ou y flip, etc.] Si. nihil 
desity conjicio^ r/ ofy ti^ roiroig &xjiiirdf ; ou y^igy etc. praterea, 
quid si aliquis his irascatur? quid hoc ad me f non enim alii, 
sedvos harum rerum jtidices estis. Consentanea sunt banc rif 
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Xenophon. Memorab. S, 10, 5. *AXXoi fiajv rh fJusyoiKoTgms 
Tf xa) iksutipmj xai ri ravemv re xa) aveXeuiepov, x,a) t6 (roofpo^- 
Tix&f Tff xai fponfAOv, xu) to wfipicrTixov re xoti u7F6ipoxoi\ov, xa) hoi 
TOtt vgofrdyfTOV, xoii ha rwv cr^fuarcoVf xa) hv70iT(ov xoLi xivovijJvem 
iaAp&wtm hafaivei. 

Pro (ToofpQvuTixh repoiiendum a-oD^govixov. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 14, 5. "AXkov Is tfots tcov frvvhlmfm 
Umv M T(S kv) \[/fiGfta} vXuovcov o^aov yeuofji.evQy' apa yivoir ay^ if%, 
mkm9k8(rTipa o^o-rroita, tj /xaXAov roi S^a XvfJtMivofMWif i^ i)y o\)/070i- 
tirm 6 a[Aa ttoXXol htriloDV, xa) ap^a wavToiava viiucrpLara els ^^ 
aripM AajxjSavcov ; — Legendum — yivon &v, ?$)j, TFokuTeXg^ripa 
i4f9W0$ta, ^ pLaXXov ra o\|/a Xu/xaivoftgyi], ^ i^y o\{/07roig7ra» — x. r. X. 
JDe mendo tarn manifesto vix adraonuissem, nisi fraudem inter- 
pret fecisset, qui vertit ; '^ Numfueritf ait^ sumptuosior obsonii 
canfectio EJ QUJE magis obsonia corrumpit, an quam insti- 
tutt is qui multa simut comedit," 8cc. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 2, Q. evride$ s^i} ehat to oha-iai, Ta( 
fMif ixlyov a^las ri^va$ /x^ yiyvso'iai (rfrovSaloi$ avtv hdatrxakoev 
Ixav&v, TO is irposfrravai voXeoog {ipavTwy Spyoov (t^iyuTTOV ov) oati 
TOuro/xaTOU Tragaylyvto'iai rols avipoono^s* 

Fors : jx^ yiyvicdai xa) avov^alois — Even to, 8cc. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 4, 14. Ka) o *l7nrias, voiiovg S* l$i}, 
i SixpaT8$j TTcos av Tts iiy^traiTO crvov^alov vpaypi^a ehai, rj to tc/- 
ti(r9ai auTols, oZ$ yt iroXXaxi^ auTo) ol flsftsvoi afroloxiiM(ravTei pa- 
rarldmrrai ; Ka) yoig teohsy^ov, l^i] 6 Sfaxpati/^Sf ^oXXaxi^ apaiMfou 
at v6\gis TFoKiv ff!p^vi]y iroioDyrai; Ka) pi^aXa, l^i]. Aiafopov oSy rt 
oZii iroifty, l^iji Tou; toi^ y^oi^ 78iSo/xsyouf ^auX/^wy, &i xaToAvoify 
(xotr«Xti$s7ey Stobaeus) av ol vo/xoi, ^ el tovs 7roXepi,lou$ edraxTOuvras 
^iyoi$, 3ti yivoiT iv elpw > % xa) i"oy^ ev toT^ woXi/xoij t«i^ irarqki 
vpoivpuog fioif^tovvras jxsjx^i] ; Rescribendum videtur, Jia^ogoy ouy rf 
0181 TOieTy, if^i), tou^ toT^ yo/xoi; ireiiopLevous ^auXi^wy, ori xaToAvtfiiEy 
fltf o2 y^itoi, ^ 81 Tou^ EIS TOTS ^oXsaiou; euraxTOilyTa^ \pevof;, 
myenn av eipi^n^ ; 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, T, 9,. *Ellla(rxe le xa) jiiiey^i jrou 
8801 ^irsi^oy sJyai kxaarov vpaypi,aTo$ tov opicios Trsirathvp^evov- au- 
rlxa yeoiipi.eTglav f^e^t p>sv tovtou eftj lelv [Aaviaveiv, euog ixavi$ Ui, 

r'wno, e&OTs S6^o-ei8, yriv pLerpm opine % vapaXafielv, ij vapaiouvM,^ 
SioysTfMti^ i^ l^oy iarohl^aa-iat. Vertitur 8pyoy avoielSMriah 
opus designare. Non hoc vuit Socrates ; verum opus, quod 
locatum luerity accipere, probare. Reponendum igitur, e^yoy 
cbroBe^ao'tM. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4/7> 5. Tile pt^e^^gt toutou aarpoyopiav 
pMviaveiy, pt,i^pi tou xa\ toL p^^ sv Tp avT^ irepifoga ovra, xa) Todf 
vXayi|Ta^ Te xa) aaTadpLVjTOvs aa-repas yvoovai, xa) rag ockwft^&S 



A^ 
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tArStf cukI t% yti^y xo) rot^ vepUiovg, xu) rois ctlrlst^ avreov {^ouyra^. 
jcftrarpZ/dfcrAxi, l^X^poos aireTpevev. Legendum TOT is ftexpi 
rouTOv SuTTpovofAioiv [Aoiy6iv6iv ocTPerpeTrev* 

Lysias. KAT ANJOKIJ. ASEB. p. 240. L 2. ed. Reisk. 
^A^JsJi ks^ei, on i^vivut^s ^yivBTO' xu) erspo^ ovieis v[mv lAsXijo'ei fti]- 
vvetv, eav xoft/^ijTs. *Ayhxldvis ^^ ^X^^ /x^vurga vug vfMov, (roo(rc^g 
T^y avTw ^o^^v, hipoiv hu ratrra anoiavdvrcov, 

** xofAi^tlTe] Alii alias tentarunt emendandi vias ; mihi hsec 
placet^ ut legatur ra fArjvvTpu avTo$ ft:^ xoft/^ijrai. Si ipse (Ando- 
cides puta) pramio indiciifratuietur," Reisk. 

Simplicius et probabilius esset, xai eregos odiilg vuJiv iiik^a-n 
liOfifVMiVf eav KOAAZHTE, Superius dixerat lartos ouv xoA Krifi^ 
<r/ou (accusatoris) avuxarriYopria-st, xa) e^ei^,ri Agyij. (Editum est 
Aeyoi^ quod arpXoiKov.) roL yap aXtfiri ^pij xlyeiv. oK^ ^f^f'^ ouS* if 
iuvuio'ie TJj avT^ ^i^tp r^v re avoXoyoujxevov xai rov aavfiyopotJVTet xo« 
Aocrai. aXXa yOv jxsv ir^^i roJrou xatgos hcri yvcovai ra 8/xaia* Irepop 
Si $^21 Ki^^io'/a} XMi ^/xwy kxaarcp, toy oSro^ yvy (jt^efAV^arerat* /x^ oSy Si* 
kriowv opyiiv toutov aSixoDyro^ yOy a9ro\{/i}f /o')}0'$6. 

Lysias. K^T^^ AAKIB. AEinOT, p. 529. lin. penult. Oyxouy 
Sfiyoy^ CO avifss hxaa-Ta), to6tov$ jxsy ourcog evTu;^e7f slyai, euo'rf, 
miS^ey s^afMigriyovrBS Xvj^iwG'i, hot to a^rm yiyog crm^^eoriai, i^jxci; 
hif ffl eSuo'Tvp^^o'aftgy Sie^ rou^ oSro)^ araxrouVTo^Sf [Avfisva £v St?- 
voo'dai 7ra|9a T6oy ^roXeft/coy h^airi^vairiai^ jKigS* ay ra^ reoy ngoyivrnv 
iparis Ktyif* Legendutn puto, fu^S* cify nZ* rwy wpoyovoov apirois 
kiyot. — u$, qoivis Atheoiensium : hoc enim de AtheniensibuB 
generatiiii dicitun 

Lysias. KATA AAKIB. AEIH. p. 530. 1. 3. El S" bt$hoi 
Soxouci jSffXr/ou; elyoi, (riXfivrni rohg ^/Xou^^ S^Xoy, 3ti xol d/xsT^ 
ufMhws Soi^sTff fflycei rifiMgwfMWn rovg ^ipoug, 

ixittfoi] Amici atque advocati Alcibiadis. 

Lyiias. ENBOTAH M. A. A. p. 585. "Hh 8« Tiyaw 4<rW|xijy, 
(3 jSteiX^^ xa) hoL Toura ixfiopJycoy [loij, iri vsarregog mv lirep^f /^0-« 
Xiyuy ev tco ^f/up, lyoo Ss ro [iev Trpmov ^vayxaordviv weig roov Iftaurou 
wpayiMiron Si}|bu)]yopij0'ai. eWerra jxeyroi xo) hyMvrm Soxw ^Xorifii^e- 
^oy SificrfeS^yai rou Seoyro^^ ofju^ jxey roiiy irgoydveov ly^u/xoujxeyd^, 7ri 
ovSiy irnrauyrai rcoy tij; ^oXfO)^ ff-parroyrs^, ofM Se v/xo^ o^coy (t£^ 
yv^ aXi}$^ )^ Xly^iy) Toirovg [iJvoog Hlovs 90f/i,(tiirrag thai.ooQTB 
ipw¥ Oii^Sg r«tfri)y tvjv yviiL^v ^^t^^y ▼/; o jx ^y hrapiihi Tcgarrew 
iMcl Xlytiy uTf^ T^( vi}if(og ; 2ti Si r/ ay rolg rotoitoig axioio-it ; ov 
yotp hepoi ifsp) airoAV xpiral eh-iv, SiXK' vf^g. 

**.«•! S J T* av Toig roiouroig ax9o*(rfl6; ou ycip, etc.] Si. nihil 
desity coojicio^ x/ iy rig toiJto*^ a;(;^ff<r9p ; ow yoig, etc. praterea, 
quid si aliquis his irascatur? quid hoc ad met non enim alii, 
sedvos harum rerum judices estis* Copsentanea sunt ba;c rif 
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Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 10, 5. *AXXoi fjLVjv ri yi^yaiXoieqms 
Tf xa) Bhjsoiipioyf xal to Tuvemv rs kol) aveXsviepov, ku) to (rooifpovii- 
Ttx&f rt km) fpovifji^ov, xoA to vfipicrTmov rs xat a'Treipdxothov, xa) hot 
TOtt irgoo'mvov, xot\ Sia tcov (ry^i^^rmv^ xoCi ko-TctiToov xu) xivovfUvtm 
ioftpwiroDV hufalvsi. 

Pro o'co^poyi]Tixoy repoiiendum o'axpqovixof, 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 14, 5. "AXkov Is vots rm <rvvisl7miv 
Itmv M Tw 6v) ^oofMo irKnovoov S^^/cov ysoopi^svov' upu ysvon etv, sf%, 
mkUTsXsarTspa o^onoita, rj [uoiXKov roL o^u Xujxaiyojxsv?], i^ i^v o^ottoI' 
tlrcu 6 a[/i,a iroXXoi, ho'ilcov, xu) Sfj^u votvToduTrot rfiufriAUTX els ^^ 
vriyM Koi[ipivcovi — Legendum — yivon uv, ?$)j, 'jrokuTsKearspoL 
i^^woiiu, ij [ji,uXXov Toi o^a Xujxaivojxsv)], rj ijv o^ovoisItm — x. r. A. 
De mendo tarn manifesto vix adraonuissem^ nisi fraudem inter- 
pret! fecissety qui vertit ; '^ Numfueritj ait^ sumptuosior obsonii 
canfectio EJ QUJE magis obsonia corrumpit, an quam insti- 
tutt is qui mult a simut comedit/' 8cc. 

Xenophon. Mbmorab. 4, 2, 2. svriis$ e<pri shon to oha-iai, raf 
/Xffv ixlyou allots ri^vas /x^ yiyvscioii o'^ouSa/oi^ clvsi) hiuirxciXm 
ixaf&Vp TO he TrposfTTavai iFoXecog (TrivTooy spyaov fLsyicrrov ov) aiA 
TOUTO/xarou TraQOLylyvea-iui toIs avipoiirofs. 

Fors : ft,ti yiyvetrtM xot) (TTrovhotlois — Even to, 8cc. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 4, 14. Kai 6 'iTnrias, vojxou; S' Ifi}, 
i SixpaT8$j 7F€0$ av rig i^yi^caiTO o-^rou^aiov vpaypiM ehcti, ij to TFel- 
tefftai auTolSf ori$ ye iroXXixig auTo) ol fll/xsvoi airoloxiiMaravTe^ fM- 
rttrliavrai ; Ku\ yoig TroXsftoy, e^ri 6 Soixparr^g, woWaxig ccpifAevM 
a! iriXeig ttuXiv elptjyviv ^roiouvTai; Ku) [mlXu, e^i]. Jia^opov oSy Tf 
oZii Ttpieiv, i^vi, rohg rolg vd^LOig ireiiofAsvovg ^ccvXlt^cov, ori xaraXvouv 
(jutretXuielev Stobaeus) av oi ydjxoi, ^ el tov^ 7roXefjt,lovg evTaxTOvvrag 
i|ffyoi$, !ri yivoiT iv elp^vi] ; ^ xa) rovg Iv toTj woXI/xoij Toig irarqlin 
TptifMog fiovitouvras jxejx^)] ; Rescribendum videtur, Aia^oqov ouifr^ 
inei itotelv, i^ri, rovg toT^ vojxoi^ ireitoi^ivovg fuDXli^eay, oti xaraXvieip. 
At o2 y^ftoi, % e\ rohg EIS TOTS 7roXefji,loug eiraxrovvrag '^eyoig, 
3ri ylyoiT* &v e\pi^¥Vi ; 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4^ 7> 2* '£S/Sa<rx6 le xoti C'^t !tov 
8fOi ifMreipov etvai kxaa-rov %pay fiarog Toy opdciog 7reiraihviAeyov> av* 
r/x« yeooiAeTglav f^e^t juisy toJtou ?f ij ^eiy pi,aviayeiVf ^aog ixavog pg, 
yhono, eivore levflrsie^ y^y ^irpw opiaic rj vapaXafielv, tj Trapaifiwaif^ 
^ SioyfT/xflti^ 1^ l^oy airoiel^aoriai. Vertitur epyov airohlSa(ri»h 
Opus designare. Non hoc vuit Socrates; verum opus, quod 
locatum merit, accipere, probare. Reponendum igitur, epyoi 
awoBs^fto-ttti. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4/7> 5. To le (Jt^exq^ rovrov avrpovoyioLi 
IMiifieifeiv, ff^ixp^ '^^^ ^^^^ '^oL i^i ev r^ aur^ ipepifogoL oma, xoii Toi( 
icXxTfifrag re xai a(rraifji,^roug atrripag yvmai, xa) rag oatoirtqureig 
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uSrSnf iiri ri}; yi^g, xei Tci$ vepidiovs, xu) roig ctlrlu^ uvrSv t^oZrras 
Kararpl^(rdioLi, ia-^vpms avsTpeirey, Legendum TOT ii l^ixP* 
rovTOu a(rTponit*ioLV [Auviiveiv ocTrerpeTrev, 

Lysias. KAT ANAOKIA. ASEB. p. 240. L 2. ed. Reisk. 
*A>i}ioi Xs^ei, on (Ar^vur^s sygygro* xu) 6Tepo$ ovSs)$ ujxTv ligK^trei [m/^ 
viiiv, lav xojx/^)jTg. *Av^oxlly^g $6 t^u /xijvur^a icaq vfMov, (r(Si(rc^$ 
T^y avTov ^ox^^f hripm hoi tuutu anodavdyranf* 

** xof4/(iprg] Alii alias tentarunt emendandi vias ; mihi hsec 
placet, ut legatur ra [AYivvrpot aMs ft^ xoft/^)}rai. Si ipse (Ando* 
cides paid) pramio indiciifratuletur" Reisk. 

Simplicius et probabilius esset, xou ersgos ov^ei$ vu,lv l^gXija-si 
futivvMiv, keif KOAAZHTE. Superius dixerat lo-cof ow xui Kt^^i- 
<r/ot; (accusatoris) avTixwniYop^aretf xu) e^si!, n ^syri, (Editum est 
Agyoi, quod (rpXoixoy.) Toi yotp aXvi6vi yjpy^ Xgygiy. oAA.* viuA^ ovS* if 
SuyttiO'de r^ axtr^ ^)$$a> r^y rg oaroXoyoifji^evoy xa) rov xwniyopovyTU xo^ 
Xi(rou» axXa vvv jxsy irgg) toutou xoup6$ Icrri yyooyai ra ZIxmicC irepog 
Si ii^u Kv^^ia-lcp xu\ ^jxwv kxiare^, coy oSro^ vdv [ji,6iAvfi(r6T0U9 fji,^ ovv Si* 
krioeof opyi^v to6tov othxotJVTOs vvv airo^yifla'v^ie, 

Lysias. KATA AAKIB. AEIHOT. p. 529. lin. penult. OuxoSy 
Sffiyoy, eS 0Lvif6$ hxao'ToA, toutovs juigy oSrco^ tirvx^lg ehat, &aTi, 
miioiv s^a[MLgT&voVT9S \vi(p6co(rt, hot to aurcoy ygyo^ (rm^ea-iai, i^ftsTp 
Ss, ffl ISuo'TUp^^o'a/tgy Sie^ rou^ oSro)^ araxTQUfro^Si /iiijSgya £y 5u- 
fourim itoLpa rcoy TroKept^lotiV i^uiTr^(rairicn^ juugS* ay ra^ T6oy irgoYivoov 
ipsris kiyji* Legendum puto, fujS* flify TIS rcoy ntpoyovcof aprroLg 
kiyoi, — ns, qoivis Atheoiensium : hoc enim de AtheniensibuB 
generatim dicitun 

Lysias. KATA AAKIB. AEin. p. 530. 1. 3. Ei 8" txgiyoi 
SoxoSori PeKrtoug elvM, irwt^ovTes rohg ^i\w^, S^Xoy, 3ti xcH 6[m1$ 
ifikehovs Soj^erff glyai r^fuogou/xsyoi rou; ^^pou^. 

ixeiyoi] Amici atque advocati Alcibiadis. 

Lyiias. ENBOTAH M. A. A. p. 585. ''Hhi li r»m ^idfu^f, 
a Pw?Jj, xoi iiei TOJUTot &x6opJvcof [M^^ hi feingog coy iir^ilptja-et 
Xif/Biv ev T^ ^pi^* kyoi ^s TO jxgy irpmof ^vaY^0L<yi^y wfeg roov epMvroU 
wpayiMLTffff Si2|u.)]yopij0'af • ivsira pJfrtn xai spLuirrt^ ioxw ^XoTift^e- 
fOf SificrfeS^yai tou Seoyro^, elptM pAv rcoy vgoy^voof hiy pLOupi^fOg, Sri 
«vSgy ^nrauyrai toov rrig TCoX&ong irparrovTes, S^ia fig vp^g ogm (roi 
Y^ aXi}tig )^ Asygiy) rovroti^ yuif o\}g iilong fopi^lfyvrag eheu. eooTf 
ipwf vpL&g r«</n)y riff yfiput^v i^oyrotf, rig oix &v ewapiehi wgamif 
xuL Xjytiy wrip t^^ voXttog ; 2ti Sg t/ i» roig tomutoi; ax6oia-6B ; ov 
yfl^^ ^gpoi 7gp) tt^eay xpitai eVrw, otXK' vpi»eig* 

*Mri 8g t/ ay toTj towwtoi^ axioKT^s'^ ov yotp, etc,'] Si- nihil 
desity conjicio, t/ iv rig ro6roig &xjii(r6f ; oi yotg, etc. praterea, 
quid si aliquis his irascatur? quid hoc ad met non enim alii, 
sed vos harum rerum jiidices estis. Consentanea sunt ba^crif 
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wmf^vla qua per totam orationem luus est. Schottus legit 
^$o/fti]y: paulo obscurius si sequentia spectes^" 8ic. tie,- 
Marklano. 

** Bene habet vulgata. Seotentiam hujus loci brevitate nou 
nihil obscuratam studui in Latinis admovenda quasi face circum- 
locutionis illuminare/' Rbisk. 

Latina Reiskii sunt haec : *^ Crquid tandem quoque vos hu- 
jusmodi hominunii cujusniodi ego vobis videor esse, pceniteat { 
Acquiescens itaque vestro de me judicio, reliquorum fremitus 
tanti non faciam ; qui ecquid tandem mihi nocebunt i Non ipsi 
font hujus causae cognitores, sed vos estis.*^ 

Hoc, puto, est. To teach light to counterfeit a gloom, face 
tam obscura illumindre. Vulgata bene quidem iila habet, ut ait 
Reiskius. Bene habet ; sed non bene intellecta est. Senten- 
tia Ibciy quam nee Marklandus nee Reiskius cepit, haec est ; 
ciir Toif roiovroi;, iis qui %parrowri xu\ X jyou0-iy^ vjiip rris irikm;, 
tuccenseatis ? Vestro, non aliorum, arbitratu agunt atque dicimt. 
Quicquid agant vel dicant, in vestra, non aliorum, potestate 
auht. De orationibus eorum vos, non alii, sententiam feretis. 
Utrum, quod suadeant, facialis an non, vestra, non alioraniy 
optio erit. Idem fere dicit Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 318. 
ed. Reisk. xalroi tycoy low rvis roov Xeyivraiv iwafji,$»s robg iwiwh 
rue ri ^Xsiorov jxipo^ xvpiovg Svrug. 

\.^siA9.AHM.KATAA.AnOA. p.783. 1.l. xaii^ourr ^ (Wtpi» 

nm iMV hoL Tov; Ik Ileipouoog xivSuvou; auroig i^iiveu iroirnr S n iif 
/SouX^vrai. ioiv V xHTrtgov vfulv Si* higoov fraom^fla yivifrtu, rwrwi 
fifv bKiX&rwiaif Ixsivou; Sf jxsijfov Si/Wja-scAoi. 

'' fcriXJo-so-iai] videtur hniXxiyitrtvim legendum esse : fore, ut 
ipsi (sycophantae) illos vindices libertatis publicae obruant, ob- 
scurent, (luminibus eoriHn oiBciant) ipsimet autem (sycopbints 
puta) plus m republica possint (quam viri deeaoptime meriti). 
Reisk. 

Legendum censeo rovrou; /xgy EIIIAETSBHJSESBAI, fore, 
ui hi lapidibus obruantur: toutou^, sycophantas scil. extfoov;, 
reipublicae servatores. 

L^sias. KilT^ ^lAflNOS p. 889. 1. 1. ^ V tlxo; ivTi rotf- 
roy, og QvSi rsXtmalog M toig Kwiuvovg jjxts, wp6r§pw rm Kunp' 
yatrapavoof, xal oxhm o-t;yrif4i]t^yai ; '< Videtur sic legendum, xa) 
owToo-/ ye TiftijJ^yai ; (rp^eVXioy y ay 8iy«i." Reisk. 

Constructio est — rovrof arwTtpkvfirivM vpinpop reoy xartpyoffa* 
fisyeoy, xa) oSreo. oitwy epk^ur ixiv est, Taliter, Tam honorifice. 
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uSrSnf iiFo TT^g yris, xei rcis ipepUiov$, xu) Tag ahlstg uvtoov t^ifrovrra^, 
KararplfiieiTd^cn, la^vp&s iarsTpeTrev, Legendum TOT ii l^^XP* 

rovrov aorpovojUr/av \LOLvioLVsiv oLTtBrpiirev. 

Lysias. KAT ANAOKIA. ASEB. p. 240. L 2. ed. Reisk. 
*A\>iot ke^ei, OTt fji^vivvT^s lyeygro' xa) erepog ovSei$ vfMV eieX^(rei fti}- 
vveiv, sdv xojUr/^ijre. 'Avdoxl^ris ^s e^ei pi^rivvTqa icaq VfMov, (rwcrc^g 
T^y avTw ^ti^^v, krepoiv hu rauru anodavovrm, 

^* xo/bb/^iprg] Alii alias tentarunt emendandi vias ; mihi hsec 
placet^ ut legatur roi firivuTpot auros pi^vj xoft/^ijrai. Si ipse (Ando- 
cides puid) pramio indiciifratuletur," Reisk. 

Simplicius et probabilius esset, xa\ eregos oHils vuTiv eiaXvia-u 
lio^vvBiv, euv KOAAZHTE. Superius dixerat lo-cof ouv xui Kij^i- 
cr/ou (accusatoris) ayrixanjyop^o-ei^ xai ^sii, ri Aeyi}. (Editum est 
Aeyoi, quod trpXdixoy.) ra yap aXijA^ ^pv^ Alyg»y. aXA.' wjxsl; ovS if 
iuvai(rie r^ aur^ 4^i^tp tov re airo\oyo6iAevov xa) tov xaT^yopouvra xo« 
Aocrai. aXXa vvv ftsy vegi To6rou koupos hffri ymvai rd S/xaia* mpog 
Si 9$ei Kri^Krlcp koI y)[Mov sKaaTcp, coy oSro^ vuv fAefivf^frsrai* [Atj ouv Si* 
eriowv opyi^v rourow aSixoOyroj vuv dvo^y^fltTYjffSe. 

Lysias. K^T^^ AAKIB. AEinOT. p. 529. lin. peuult. Ovxouv 
Bimv, a> avifss hxao'Ta), ro6rov$ piev ovtcos evrvp^ei; ehat, &(m, 
iweiidv s^api,agraifoyTes Xvj^dwo-i, hot to uvtoov yivos (rm^Btriaij i^jxsTp 
iif fl eSuo'rtip^^o'aftey S»fi^ row; oSro); aTaxrouifTo^Sf /xijSsya ay Stf- 
vao'iai irapd raov ^oXejx/ooy h^airri(rairiai^ fiugS* ay r^^^ Tfioy irgoyivanf 
apards Xft/j}« Legendutn puto, juu}S' flify n^* rcoy nrpoyovcov dp^rds 
Aiyoi. — Ti^, qoivis Atheoiensiuin : hoc enim de AtheniensibuB 
geoeratim dicitun 

Lysias. KATA AAKIB. AEIU. p. 530. 1. 3. E\ V hifmi 
Soxouo-i fiiXrtoug elvai^ (rifyvrtg rohg ^i\ovg, ^KWf 3t< xa) 6pi*8lg 
aiuelvovg Soi^ere elyai rifuogoufuvoi robg e^ipoug, 
ixtfiyoi] Amici atque advocati Alcibiadis. 
Lytias. ENBOTAH M. J. A. p, 585. ""Hhi U rivm 4<r«o|X)jy, 
eS ^?4, xa\ dtd raOra a;^Ao/x6ycoy jxoiji ori veooTegog mv hne^ilpvj(r» 
}dy%iy h Tcp ^pup, kyoi Ss to p^iv vpmov ^vayxa(r6ifiif Oxig roov IjxauroS 
vpaypMroaf Si}|bui]yDpij0'ai. ixtna fxiyTOi xai BpiMirrtp iox& fnkcnrtpi^B'' 
gov SiorfeS^yai tou Seovro^^ elpM p^ev rm irgoyovooy hiypi>oupi.eyog, !ti 
cuSey TnravyTai tcov rrig ipoKsoog ipparrovrBg, S^ia Si vp^g ogm (rd 
ydf&knitfi ^% Aey^iv) tovtou^ pJvoDg i^loug wpi^ifyvrag ehai. ooqtb 
ipw¥ ufLag rair^v rtiv yimiu^v l^ovrag^ rig oix £v ewapiehi icgdmiv 
xol Xtyffiy uwip ry^g itiXtoig ; hi Si rl a» rolg rotouroig op^ioio'As ; ov 
ydp erepoi Trepi uir&y xpitai eVriv, dXK' vpi^lg. 

^* ert Ss t/ av rolg roiouTOig a^Jowfls ; ou ydp, etc.] Si. nihil 
desity coojicio^ r/ av rig roiroig axfiitrif ; od ydg, etc. pr4eterea, 
quid si aliquis his irascatur? quid hoc ad me f non enim alii, 
sed vos harum rerum judices estis, Cousentanea sunt bsecrif 
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wmf^vla qua per totam orationem luus est. Schottus legit 
&xfiolfMiv: pauIo obscurius si sequentia spectes^" &c* &c.' 
Marklano. 

- ** Bene habet vulgata. Sententiam hujus loci brevitate noii 
nihil obscuratani studui in Latinis admovenda quasi face circuni- 
locutionis iiluminare/' Rbisk. 

Latina Reiskii sunt haec: *^ Crquid tandem quoque vos hu- 
jusmodi hominuniy cujusniodi ego vobis videor esse, poeniteat i 
Acquiescens itaque vestro de me judicio, reliquorum fremitus^ 
tanti non faciam ; qui ecquid tandem mibi nocebunt i Non ipsi 
font hujus causae cognitores, sed vos estis/' 

HoCy puto, est. To teach light to counterfeit a gloom, face 
tam obscura illuminare. Vulgata bene quidem ilia babet, ut ait 
Reiskius. Bene habet ; sed non bene intellecta est. Senten- 
tia loci, quam nee Marklandus nee Reiskius cepit, hsec est ; 
cut roi$ roiothoi^^m qui Trpurrown xou Xeyouo-iy vrep rris viXsoog, 
succenseatis i Vestro, non aliorum, arbitratu aguntatque dicunt. 
Quicquid agant vel dicant, in vestra, non alioruni, potestate 
suiit. De orationibus eorum vos, non alii, sententiam feretis. 
Utrum, quod suadeant, facialis an non, vestra, non aliorum, 
optio erit. Idem fere dicit Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 318. 
ed. Reisk. xa/roi tyoyy low r^^ rwv Xeyovrm iwufuoos rob$ axouov- 
rote tI TcXfttrrov [i^ipog icvpiovg Svrots. 

Lysias. JHAf. KATAA.AHOA, p.783. 1. 1. xoM^myt &v luinpiv 
elvat rri¥ ^^Xiv fiaXKov tj h* aXXou^ li^tyaXriv xa) eXeviipav ^yoofteyoi 
yuv ftev hot, rob$ Ix [leipMws juvlvvovg avTolg i^sivat nomv Z rt eiv 
jSouX^vrai. Wv ? Ztrregov vfjJlf it higooy (roanfipia ygyiyrai, rouTOV$ 

'' hriXvasa-iui] videtur nnjXuyaa-eo^ai legendum esse : fore, ut 
ipsi (sycophants) illos vindices libertatis publicae obruant, ob- 
scurent, (tuminibus eorum officiant) ipsimet autem (sycophantae 
puta) plus in republica possint (quam viri de ea optime meriti). 
Reisk. 

Legendum censeo rourot;; ftev EIIIAETSBHSESBAI, fore, 
iki hi lapidibus obruantur : rouroo^, sycophantas scil. imivoMg, 
reipublicae servatores. 

Lysias. KilT^ ^lAIlNOS p. 88g. 1. 1. ifw$ V tlxo; fori rov- 
roy, 0^ oSSe reXetnaios M toig Ktvduvous ^\$e, wp6r§pov t&v xetrep" 
yacraftawoy, xal ouTO) (ruyrijxi]tijy0ei ; ** Videtur sic legendum, xai 
owTcoo-/ ys TiftijJ^ya* ; (Tp^grXioy y ay «Tyai.** Reisk. 

Constructio est — rovroy o'wtrti/.vfirivai vponpov toov xarepyaa-u^ 
^ivm, xai oSreo. outcp^lix^arixoy est, Talker, Tam hof tori/ice. 



Essajf, for 1825. i9S 

Qviin reram iniqaam distribationem, et graTissitnain alterius 
in alteram partem dominationem, neque cum jure naturally 
neqiie cum ullis apud homines aocietatis vinculis constare 
posse^ testatur quum communis vitae consuetudo^ tum politi- 
conim bominum sententiae;' neque dubitandum est^ quin de 
republica Romana actum fuisset, nisi aliquid supervacancs 
istius auctoritatis Patres cum plebe communicassent. 

Ipso igitur jam in limine hujusce disputationis statuere licet^ 
eam fuisse Tribunorum potestatem^ quae, si modo justis cod- 
clusa erat limitibus, neque iniqua fuisset, neque reipublica? 
inutilisy quippe quae ad civitatem aequata lance sustinendam 
conduxisset. Eandem vero, utpote parum definitam, et in 
pessimorum hominum manibus non raro positam^ fractae saltern 
et debilitatae^ ne dicam extinctae omnino Romanae libertatis 
causam fuisse> ex insequentibus commonstrandum puto. Con- 
cedi, nimirum, aliquid^ salus ipsa reipublicae postulavit ; ''con- 
cedendo ^ autem omnia," (uti paullatim factum est) adeo noa 
*^ mitiorem in se plebem habituri erant Patres," ut asperiorem 
plane, et ab se magis magisque alienam, redderent. 

I. Jam primum omnium satis liquet, eam potestatem qnam 
secedentes impetrarunt, in aliorum imperio cohibendo, potius- 
quam in exercendo suo, constitisse. Id solum in Tribunis 
plebis constituendis prospectum habuerunt Patres, ut suos 
scilicet magistratus ad jura defendenda, et propulsandam in- 
juriam, plebs adipisceretur. Idcirco ^ neque Senatum ingredi^ 
neque cives in judicium adducere^ neque comitia habere, aut 
coram populo concionari, novis illis Magistratibus licitum fuit. 
Privati quidem erant, neque ullo aut habitu aut victu ab caeteris 
discreti civibus. Eatenus tantum auctoritatem sibi vindicabant, 
ut vim Patrum frangerent intercedendo. 

Quicquid autem huic fundamento, levi certe si cum sequen- 
tibus conferatur, per se magno forsan, et optimatibus periculo- 
siori superstructum fuerit, id a consiliis et voluntatibus eorum 
qui Tribuniciam potestatem postularant, vel eorum saltern, qui 
postulantibus concesserant, alienum videtur, et singulorum 



^ AristOt. Eth. Nichom. 1. viii. c. SS. «wi nAixpov in n ratg rvfamctv at 
^Puaif 7UU TO ^ixaioy. 

* Liv. iv. 2. 

3 II sembloit d*abord que le Senat n'eut rien a craindre des Tribuns, 
qui n'avoient d'autre pouvoir que celui de s'interesser k la defense de 
tous les p]§b6ieD8. Ces nouveaux Magistrals n'avoient m^me dans leur 
origine ni la qualite des S^nateurs, ni Tribunal particulier, ni jurisdic- 
tioQ sur les concitoyens, ni le pouvoir de convoquer les assemblees du 
peuple. — Vertot, Rev. Rom. liv. ii. 
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potiui ^udacise atque ambitioni tribuendum. Quandojiiiideap 
verp Demini^ in politica quam appellant prudentia vel miniinoiii 
versato, ignotum sit, bujusmodi initia pauilatim ad maj<w 
tendere, donee ea quae primo '' auxilii latio" Duocupetur auctCK 
ritas, in 'Mubidineoi" et ''vim"' apertam postremo erumpat; 
hoc praecipue a Patribus cavenduni fuit, ne suae potestatU 
Tribuni unquam obliviscerentur, et aliena jura sensim invade- 
rent. Quippe manifestum fuit, eoa, qui Tribuniciam potes- 
ti^tCQi non ''petierunt"^ modo» sed et/'extorserunt/' eadeni: 
etiam indulgentia et facilitate, alia alias postulando, fore abus»- 
ros. Quorum omnino nihil Patres videntur prospexisse ; quum 
enimy uti fieri solet, libertas ista in licentiam pauilatim accre- 
yerit; quum prava singulorum ambitio Tribuniciae potestati 
indies profecerit ; magis tamen adhuc, ipsorum Patrum nunc 
aocordia^ et, ut ita dicam, securitas ; nunc vero linguae, potioi- 
quam factorum vis ; irritae minae ; aut ira, temere atque impo-. 
tenter jactata. 

£. Duo tantum, an plures redeunti in urbem plebi dati 
fuerint Magistratus,^ incertum reliuquimus. Satis constat de- 
cern ^ fui^e creatos, anno post secessionem tricesimo sexto ; 
quae jes, utrum emolumento magis, an detrimento Patrib|is 
esset, addubitemus licet. Latins certe pravi ingenii hominibus, 
patefacta est ad IVibunatum via ; et quo auctior factus fnetitr 
eorum numerus, eo periculosior reipublicae auctoritas. Contra 
autem odia magis, invidiasque inter ipsos Tribunos^ augurati 
sunt Patres, quas ut foverent, alios criminando, alios autem ad 
suorum partem conciliando,' principes eorum summo studio, 
hortabantur. 

Quae quidem collegarum inter se dissensio tum in sedidoni- 
bus comprimendis maxime valebat, tum illud, ut aiunt, '' auxi- 
lium" plebi concessum, ad Patres ipsos aliquando transferebat. 
Hoc enim fuit^ quod, priore Tribuniciae potestatis aimo, motus 
de lege compesCuit;^ hoc etiam, quod, aucto jam tandem 
collegio, quum eadem iterum agebatur quaestio, ** sex^ ad inter-> 
cessionem comparavit ;" hoc,^ quod inexorabiles illos Tribunos, 
Sextium Liciniunique, a proposito deterruit; hoc denique,^ 



^ Cic. pro Domo sua. Furiosa vis vesahi Tribuni pi, liv. vi. 98. 
Jam'vos tribiinicia lubidoy non putestas, regit. 

* liv. vi. 41. 

^ Vide Dionys. Hal. et Liv. iii. SO. ^ Liv. vi. 41. 

^ Liv. ii. 44. Dion. H. 1. ix. initio. Cic. de Legg. iii. 10. Quod enim 
est tarn desperatum collegium, in quo nemo e decern sana mente est ? 

• Liv. ii. 44. 7 lb. iv. 48. » lb. vi. 35. ^ Plut. io Vit. 



i 
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qubd'optiiiiBtiblis in Tiberii Gracchi audaciam ieiliqliid'|>aidlif-, 
per adjumenti nippcditavit ; qoamquain id <(uo minuB diutitr- 
Biiai forety impedimento erant eo tempore violatse leget^ ?iolata 
omnis hominum societas. ' 

Verum autem hoc ipso telo in Patres armatam fiiisse plebem 
non raro'invenimufl^ eamque Vocem/ quas labanti Consuluni 
auctoritati ssepissinie subvenerit, a Tribunis ipsis freqaentins 
usHrpatam. Hac enim interposita^ ne<}ue* haberi comitia; 
peque' excrceri magistratus; neque^ ipsius Senatus decretam 
valere potuk* *' Auctoritatis" ' - tantuni nooien consulta ilh, 
Tribunicia intercessione vetita, pr» se tiilerunt. 

Quid vero, si iliam intercedendi potestateoi Padres ipsi cobi- 
here essent conatt i Auxilio sane eraiit Tribunis: Sacrjee Leges/ 
quibus cautiioi fuerat, ut si quis Tribunucn aliquem lasfdere, vel 
etiam impedire auderet, exilio, vel mortei vel ad minimnm 
bonoruin omnium vehditione et consecratione niultaretur.* His 
freti^ nihil erat, quod tentare recusarent ; in vincula^ Tribunda 
militum ; in vincula^ Censores ; in viocula ^ ipsos etiam Con- 
sules^ vel conjiciebant quidem, vel se conjecturos fore minita- 
bantur; duces/^ spoliis oneratos, et bellis confectos, honoribus 
exuebant; Consules" in provincias sortito missosi in Urbe 
retinebant ; '^ sub jugum'' *^ deniqne, summum reipublicas im- 
perium misit '^ sacrosancta Tribunonim potestas.'^ 

Quod autem maximum erat jus, idemque pessimi exempli; 
Patribus,*' quibuscunque vellent^ diem dicere Tribuni solebttit ; 
unde factum est, ut singulorum invidiis atqfie itiimicitiis saida 
universa non raro cederet. Missum facio C. Marcium, utp6t^ 
omnium in ore versatum; quid vero de Ksesone'^ dicam, ^'jtf^ 
vene illo egregio, Naturaeque simul et Fortunae bonis in- 



' Liv. vi. 35. Faxo, ne juvet vox ista, VetO| &c. * Liv, vi*35. 

^ lb. ii. 44. iv. 6. et alibi. ^ lb. xlv. 21. Cic. pro Milone, 6. 

' Liv. iv. 57. Cic. £p. ad Fam. i. 2. viii. 8. 

Polybiiis: ro h avtixof cay if; sturrnrai twv ^nf*»fy^m, ov% oiov ixi tiXo; ayuf ta 
^yarai twv iiafioVKmi ^ ovyxXifTo;. aXX' ovh 0t/yidpci/iiv n avfx,itoftvtc9eu to irapairav. 

* Liv. iii. 35. et al. 

7 Liv. v. 9. Dio Cass. 1. xxxvii. 

> Liv. Censorem Appiuin a P. Sempronio Tribune pi. prehendi, et ih 
viiicula duci jussum esse. 

' Liv. iv. 26. V. 9. Cic. de Legg. iii. 9. De Leg. Agr. ii. 37. et alibL 

Zonaras I. vii. ti^m ot/y vo\ka arona' %cu y»g xcsi *¥«aTot/c tjSaXXoy cc( ro hcfAm* 
T)|P(oy* xoi i0avaTOvv Ttv«( ^nh Xoyov ruyxavoyT«f* xai oi/^ci; avtoic ntnrmiitftn 
gfclKfJun, 

'° Cic. pro Cselio, 14. Liv. xixviii. 47. Suet. Jul. C.c 79* 

" Cic. de Leg. Agr. i. 8. *^ Liv. ir. 26. 

»5 Liv. V. 29. ii. 61. iii. G6. '♦ Liv. iii. 11, 12. 
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potius ^udacise atque ambitioni tribuendum. ; QuandoqaideiB 
yerp pemini, in politica quam appellant prudentia vel minimani 
versatOy ignotum sit^ hujusmodi initia paullatim ad majom 
tendere, donee ea quse primo '* auxilii latio" nuncupetur aucto- 
rita3> in 'Mubidineni" et *'vim''' apertam postreoio erumpat; 
hoe prsecipue a Patribus eavendum fuit, ne suae potestatis 
Tribuni unquam obliviseerentur^ et aliena jura sensim iovade- 
rent* Quippe manifestum fuit^ eos, qui Tribuniciam potes- 
Uf,em non '* petierunt'' *' modo, sed et /' extorseninty'' eadem 
etiam indulgentia et facilitate, alia alias postulando, fore^buMk 
ros. Quorum omnino nihil Patres videntur prospexisse ; quum 
eoiniy uti fieri solet, libertas ista in licentiam paullatim accre- 
verit; quum prava singulorum ambitio Tribunicise potestati 
indies profecerit ; magis tamen adbuc, ipsoruni Patrum nunc 
socordia^ et, ut ita dicam, securitas ; nunc vero linguas, potiut- 
quam factorum vis ; irritae minse ; aut ira, temere atque impOf. 
tenter J aetata. 

2. Duo tantum, an plures redeunti in urbem plebi dati 
fuerint Magistratus,^ incertum reliuquimus. Satis constat de- 
cern ^ fuisse creatos, anno post secessionem tricesimo sexto ; 
quae jes, utrum emolumento magis, an detrimento Patribiis 
esset, addubitenius licet. Latins certe pravi ingenii bomioibus, 
patefacta est ad 1 Vibunatum via ; et quo auctior factus fuerit 
eorufn numerus, eo periculosior reipublicae auctoritas. Contra 
autem odia magis, invidiasque inter ipsos Tribunos , augurati 
sunt Patres, quas ut foverent, alios criminando, alios autem ad 
suo^um partem conciliando,' principes eorum summo studio, 
hortabantur. 

Quae quidem collegarum inter se dissensio tuna in seditioni- 
bus comprimendis maxime valebat, tum illud, ut aiunt, ''auxi- 
lium'^ plebi concessum, ad Patres ipsos aliquando transferebat. 
Hoc enim fuit^ quod, priore Tribunicise potestatis aimo, motus 
de lege compescuit;^ hoc etiam, quod, aucto jam tandem 
collegio, quum eadem iterum agebatur quaestio, '* sex^ ad inter- 
cessionem com para vit;" hoc,^ quod inexorabiles illos Tribunos, 
Sextium Liciniunique, a proposito deterruit; hoc denique,^ 



* Cic. pro Domo sua. Furiosa vis vesahi Tribuni pi. liv*. vi. 38* 
Jam^vos tribunicia lubido, non putestas, regit. 

* liv. Vi. 41. 

' Vide Dionys. Hal. et Liv. iii. 30. ♦ Liv. vi. 41. 

^ Liv. ii. 44. Diuu. H. 1. ix. initio. Cic. de Legg. iii. 10. Quod enim 
est tarn desperatum collegium, in quo nemo e decern sana mente est? 

* Liv. ii. 44. 7 lb. iv. 48. » lb. VI. 35. ^ Plut. |o Vit. 



^ubd'optiniBtibus in Tiberii Graiecbi audaciam aliqkiid'patdlM-: 
pef adjamenti supp^itavit ; qaamquam id <{uo i^untia diatnr- 
num foretj impedimento erant eo tempore violatse leges, ?iolata 
omuls hominum societas, 

- - Verum autem hoc ipso telo in Patres armatam fuisse plebem 
non raro inveiiimusy eamque Vocem/ quas labanti Consulum 
auctoritati sa&pissirae subvenerity a Tribunis ipsis frequentios 
usHrpatam. riac enim interposita^ ne<jue* haberi comitia; 
neqoe' exerceri magistratus ; neque^ ipsms Senatus decretum 
valere potuk* ''Auctoritatis''' tantum nomen consulta ilh, 
Tribunicia intercessione Tetita, pr«e se tulerunt. 

Quid vero, si illam intercedendi potestatem Padres ipst cobi- 
bere essent conata ? Auxilio sane eraut Tribunis: Sacree Leges,* 
quibus cauttim fuerat, ut si quis Tribunum aliquem lasdere, vcl 
etiam impedire auderet, exilio, vel morte, vel ad minimam 
bonorutn omnium irehditione et consecratione multaretur.* His 
freti, nihil erat, quod tentare recusarent; in vincula^ Tribuncis 
militum ; in vincula^ Censores ; in viocula^ ipsos etiaoo Coih 
sulesy vel conjiciebant quidem, vel se conjecturos fore minita- 
bantur; duces^^^ spoliis oneratos, et beliis confectos, honoribus 
exuebant; Consules*' in provincias sortito missos, in Urbe 
retinebant; '^sub jugum"^* denique, summura reipublicas im- 
pH-ium misit '* sacrosancta Tribunonim potestas/' 

Quod autem maximum erat jus^ idemque pessimi exempli; 
Patribus^'^ quibuscunque vellent^ dietn dicere Tribuni aolebtfht ; 
unde factum est, ut singulorum invidiis atqoe itiimicitiis sftliis 
utiiversa non raro cederet. Missum facio C. Marcium, ntp6te 
omnium in ore versatum; quid vero de Kaesone*^ dicaro, ^'ja(- 
vene illo egregio, Naturaeque simul et Fortunae bonis in* 



* Iav, vi. 35. Faxo, ne juvet vox ista, Veto, &c. * liv. vi.S5. 

^ lb. ii. 44. iv. a. et alibi. ^ lb. xlv. 21. Cic. pro Milone, 0. 

' Liv. iv. 57. Cic. £p« ad Fam. i. 2. viii. 8. 

PoI)rbiu!>: TO i* auyty^ov lav if; m<rmreu rm ^nfjutfy^wf, ov% otov tirt rt>As aytif ri 

^ Liv. iii. 35. et al. 

7 Liv. V. 9. Dio Cass. 1. xxxvii. 

8 Liv. Censorem Appium a P. Sempronio Tribuno pi. prehendi, et hi 
vii)cula duci jussiim esse. 

^ Liv. iv. 26. V. 9. Cic. de Legg. iii. 9. De L«g. Agr. ii. 3r. et alibi. 

Zonaras I. vii. ti^on ow voXKa arwra* xeu yag %at *TicarQvg c^XXoy it; ro iwfJUf 
Tngiov* xat f^avATOuv rivaf fjt,nit Xoyov rvyxawvrtif* nai ovitig avvoif iwtrw9igtai 
tvdKfjM. 

'^ Cic. pro Cselio, 14. Liv. xxxviii. 47. Suet. Jul. C. c 79t 

" Cic. de Leg. Agr. i. 8. «^ Liv. ir. 26. 

»3 Liv. V. 29. ii. 61. iii. 66. '♦ Liv. iii. 11, 12. 
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fMeto/' «lii rei capitalis dies dicta foit, eo potissiiiivni oriiini^ 
addoctOy qood ** libertati plebis^'^Telv ut rectias dicamiM, Triba* 
atetifn licentie, obstitisset i Cui fortan oriminatioiiiy id etiam ai* 
jicieodunierat, quod '^unus/ impetus Tribonicios^ populare^oe 
|Mrocellft8 sustinuisset/' Quid dicam de ServiKo^ qui in diMrri- 
mM capitis ob id solummodo adductus est^ quod in Tyrrheno 
ballo ie nimis fortem exhibuisset? lUum vero daninwe tie 
iniqoissimi qnidem judices potuerunt; adeo ?aluit turn viri 
ipsius facundia^ turn incusantium causie pravitas atqne injuria. 
Menenium^ vero, coram se vocatum, patris ejus in plebem 
benevolentiaB ' prorsus immemores^ primum pecunia, dein vita 
ipsa exuerunt. Nimirum etjudicii pariter, et poen« potestas 
iiodem contigit ; et si mulctam tantummodo damnatis dixerin^ 
at vincula aliquando, ipsamque etiam mortem hoc nomine 
pttotegebant. 

' d. Quse quum in Patres admitterentur injuris, quid mirum, 
ri perpetuis agitaretur discordiis respublica Romana, nunc bac-y 
nime ilia civitatis parte, omnibus denique utriusque ordinb 
faoaiinibns altema vi enitentibus. 

Ad summad emergere opes^ rerumque potiri i 

. Plus certe Romanis nocebant '^ certamina'^^ ilia et ^* bella"^ 
Trijt>uniciay quam hostium extemorum minse ; has enim^ conr 
cordia militum et disciplina, aliquando etiam ipsa urbis fama 
ac aomincy profligare poterant ; ilia verp in ipsa civitatis cod- 
atitutione, et^ ut ita dicam, corpore/ altius quam ut amovereo* 
ftmTi delitescebant. Verum etiam apud exteras gentes^ Quiritium 
iXHnini. offecerunt intestinae illae discordiae, quarum nullam^ 
omnino hostes nesciebant^ sed quasi pulchras belli occasioned 
et '^mollia tempera" lubentissime arripiebant. Quod autem 



* liv. iii. 11. 

^ Liv. ii. 52. 54. Si aliud quam plebera, in rep. crediderint, extlium 
C. Marciiy Menenii damnacionem et mortem^ sibi proponerent oculis. 

^ Liv. ii. 82. 88. 52. 

^ Liv. iii. 67. Discordia ordinum est veneoum urbis hujus ; Patram 
ac jplebis certamina. 

^ Liv. iii. 24. Tribunicium domi helium Patres territat. 
' * Ijv. ii. 44. Cic. de Leg, Agr. i. 9. Nullum externum perlculum est: 
non rexy non gens ulla pertimescenda est.; inclusum malum, intestinum 
ac domesticum est. 

^ Liv. ii. 59. Nihil eorum Volsci nesciebant &c. 

lb. ii. 44. Undique ex Etruria auxilia venerant; -non tam Veientium 

fratia concitati^ quam quod in spem ventum est, discordia intestioa 
issolvi rem Romanam posse. Vide etiam lib. iii. 66. 



* 

p<^om ent exempli^ privads tandem obscumtem oABs, ac tvrpi 
ambitione extinctam^ antiquam Romanorum virtutem plorabattt 
consulesy increpabant duces. Quippe in delectibus prohibencfa 
assidue seviebant Tribuni, Deque domi tantum, sed foraa' 
etiam, prodebant se depravati militum affectus; turn Tero^ 
quum ** vincere* tandem noluerunt Romani/' ''finem^ imperio 
venisse^' omnibus simul visum fuit. Et venisset quidem, msi 
estitisset, quae Romanam rem restitueret^ Fabia gens^ et in ipso 
exercitu* virtus quaedam^ spe major^ hostes elusisset. 

Perspectis igitur quae ex Tribunorum potestate rempubliGani 
adortae eraat^ ac pasne pessumdederant calamitatibus, aistamut 
pauilulum oportet^ et admiremur, quantos tam cito progveasut 
fecisset ea^ quam parvam^ etin agendo minime sitam^ nuperrime 
conteraplati sumus/auctoritas. 

Cur autem tanta sibi sumpserit incremental causae non peno^ 
tus latent. Nihil erat profecto, quod Tribunos tam acriter 
commovebaty quam quod '^ auxiiii " tantum/ non ** imperii/^ 
jus lis datum fuisset^ et quod caeterorum magistratuum bono* 
ribus^ essent fraudati. Id ipsum fnit quod judici bus ^ expfp* 
bravit C. Marcius ; ''plebis iUos^ non patrum, Tribunos esse'^ 
vociferans ; id etiam Appius/ misso ad Laetorium qui clami- 
taret^ ** non populi eum, sed plebis, magistratum esse ;'' quin 
et enndem postea ** privatum vocat, '' sine imperio^ sine ma- 
gistratu." 

Haec vero quum in ipsos a Patribus conjicerentur opprobria^ 
admoduni verisimile fuit contunielias tam graves efFugere, atqoe 
imperio Consul um suam potestatem aequare^ snmma vi Tribtt^- 
nos fore conaturos. Quod ut citius efficerent^ plurim^ coram 
plebe concionandi, et Patrum iujurias criminandi^ occasioncs se 
obtnlernnt. Accedebant enim leges agrariae,^ frumentariae^^ 
foenebres;'^ ilia transmigrandi Veios actio ;" illi ''de Hibema- 
culis/'** *' de Connubiis/'" motus. Tribuni enim, toties fere^ 



^ Liv. ii.45. ^ Liv. ii. 59. ^ lb. ii. 45. 

^ Liv. vi.37.CoDtemnijam Tribunos pi. quippe quae potestas jam 
suam ipsa vim frangat intercedendo ; non posse aequo jure agi, ubi 
imperium penes illos^ penes se auxilium tantum sit. 

^ Plut. QufesC. Rom. C. Ixxxi. im n Trigiwop^i/pov S infMfX^s w ^opn, rvff 

^ Liv. ii. 35. ^ IbioTii. 56. 

^ Liv. ii. 31. 44. 52. 61. iii. 1. 19. et alibi passim. 
^ Cic. ad Heren. i. 12. pro Sext. 35. Fragmentum Sallustii, << Oratio 
M, Licinii." '® Liv. vi. 27. vii. 16« 

" Liv. V. 24. »* Liv. v. 8. " lb. iv. 2, 3. et alibi. 
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quoties publicifl negotib' se imniisc^rerit, et pro legibus/ qHM 
vocabant, popularibus^ concionarentur^ quasdam' ettam de sua 
dignitate atque auctoritate amplificaoda rogattiones proiiiii^;«- 
banU Placuit igitur, ut fierent, qui Tribunis opem minUte- 
riumque pra^stareut^^^diles;^ placuit^^ ut qui curiatis fuissM 
bactenus creati, tributis comitiis crearentur Tribuni ; plaouit 
demum/ ut ^uod tributim plebes jussisset, populum tisiierel ; 
qua lege^ ut ipsis Livii verbis utar, ** Tribuniciis rogationibas 
telum acerrimum datum fuit.'' Hisce igitur,' aliisque, qu« 
lougum esset oratiooe persequi^ incrementis^ in tantam pautUktim 
ae extuUt auctoritatem, parva licet primo et debilis, Tribuoo- 
rum potentas^ ut id, quoid de ea, paucos post institutam antios,^ 
Consules, uti tradit Livius, monuerint, yerissimum judicare 
liceat; ''Consulares fasces^ prsetextam, curulemque sellanii 
hibil aliud quam pompam funeris, putent. Jam nunc in ani- 
mum inducant^ Consulatum captum et oppressum ab Tribo* 
taicia potestate esse ; Consuli, velut apparitori Tribunicio, 
omnia ad nutum imperiumque Tribuni^ agenda esse/' Cujos 
quidem opinionis id optimum habemus exemplum, quod Cob- 
i^ulibus ne concionandi quidem jus Tribuni aliquando permit- 
iebant/ quum sibi ipsis, quo minus concionantes interpellaren- 
tur, aQxilio erat lex licinia.^ 

Tandem etiam, qui extra curiae parietes Senatus consulta 
olim expectabant^9 aut saltem^ si quid adversus populi Romani 
salutem agitari videretur, exprobrandi'^ jus habebant, in Sena^ 
tum ipsum Tribuni'^ sunt admissi. Denique, ut omnia brevi 
cof&ptectar, non prius conquieverunt Tribuni, quam cunctas 
civitatis partes^ et jura omnia optimatum atque officia sibi ipsis 
arrogassent. 

^ Jam vero, positis tandem odiis domesticis, omisso ^m 
finitimis bello, ad maiora avocati sunt Romani. Tandem 
^iquando privatas simultates, invidiasque ex animis una omnes 



« Liv. vi. 39. 4S. » Dion. H. vi. 90. 3 Lex Voleronis, Liv. ii. 58. 

4 Lex Hortensia, Liv. iti. 65. Acad, des Insc torn, xxxvii. p. S94. 

' Vid. alia exeoipla, Liv. vi. 35. et alibi. 

^ Liv. ii. 54. ^ Cic. in Pis. iii. ad Fam. v. S. 

« Dion. H. vii. 17. et &i/unitna. Piut. in Mario. Cic. pro Sext. 37. H8ec 
erat lex Licinia, teste Graevio, de Antiq. ^m. vol. i. p. 329* ** Concio- 
nanti ad populum Tribuno nemo aliquld in cootrariiim dicito, nee diced- 
tem iaterpeilato.'' 

' Zuoaras, Ann. lib. vii. To /luv ow v^mrvt ovx lio^iiaa* Iff TO iSet/KivmyifVi 

HuBnjiMQl 1% CTTi Tiff CiO^OV TO, VMOVUfVfll VaPtT1|0Otnf. 

»^ Dion. H. vii. 14. " Dion. H. 
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ditpulerant ; et in hostes Romani nomiDisi summa erga patriam 
devincti caritate, irnierunt. £t profecto^ vix satis admirari 
possnmus^ eos^ qui tot procellis agitati fuerant cives, tot in 
partes distracti, tan tarn foras animi altiludinem, tanaque yeram 
▼irtutem exhibuisse ! Atqui in memoria teneamus oportet^ 
Romanonim aniniis aliquid magni semper insedisse ; quod ne 
prodiret maturius, ac splendore suo emicaret, impedimento 
fuerant eorum, qui rempublicam administraverant^ animi, suae 
potiusy quam universSy salutis providi. 

Noodum vero in Urbem mals artes grassatae fuerant; non- 
dum pemiciosam suam vim luxuries intulerat, aut prava domi- 
nandi lubido civium animos occupaverat; libertate frui, aut 
sequalem sibi vindicare auctoritatem^ hoc unum erat, quod* 
summo studio appetebaut Tribuni ; hoc, quod acerrimis certe, 
at'incruentis tameu, asserebant dimicationibus. Quae quidem 
levia videbuntur, nee venia prorsus indigna, si cum serioris aevi 
calamitatibus atque injuriis conferantur. 

Per centum fere annos, bellis peregrinis Romani sunt arctius 
implicitiy quam ' ut domesticis vacarent seditionibus. Ea nimi-> 
rum tempestate, res domi placide modesteque gestas satis 
ostendunt diices, patriae verissime amici; incorrupti milites; 
omnium denique animi, adeo non infortuniis fracti, aut concussi, 
ut novas* inde vires sibi assumsisse viderentur. 

Subdito autem Romanis Carthaginiensium et Macedonum 
imperio, motibus Tribuniciis occasio iterum oblata est. Turn 
quidem satis manifestum omnibus visuco fuit (quod, aliis occu-' 
pati negotiis, memoria forsan dispulerant) quo tandem pro- 
cessisset Tribunorum potestas. Urbem sane illam, quam ..tot 
victoriis insignitam, tot spoliis onustam^ nuperrime sumus ad- 
mirati, antiquis denuo distractam odiis, et, quod longe pejoris 
est exempli, sanguine civili contaminatam, iterum iterumque, 
lugemus. 

Quarum quidem calamitatum, causam fuisse eandem banc 
Tribunorum potestatem^ earn vero ultra jus'et fas exercitam, 
tum veterum testimoniis,^ quum re ipsa, satis ostenditur. 

Verum enimvero, mutatam omnino reipublicae faciem, mu- 



' SalL Bell. Ju^. Metus hostilis retinebat civitatem ih bonis artibus. 

* Vide praesertim Liv. lib. xxii. fin. 

3 FloruSy I. iii. 14. Seditionum omnium causas Tribunicia potestas 
excitavity quae, specie quidem plebis tueoda;, studiura populi, ac favorem 
legibus, aucupabatur. 
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tioa^ el td ieditiooeiDy mta sit?'" Quod ri prodeal tandni 
diqiuSf Terut qoideBi libertetia propugnator^ et ad concilnMkis 
potnuquam debeHandoa optiaiatuiii animot deditos; tnodeftii 
idon^ «t prodentia in factis omiubus dicdsqae usut, noaue tali 
mgOj, quasi c^mo patriae amico^ et optimuin manussuscipieiiti, 
ea ammo sumus gratulatiiri i Neque vero perfectom queodam 
tnbu^num et a natura prorsus alienttm nobismet ipsis dfingi^ 
mils ; testem enim ciiemus licet Duiliam Uluai, *^ plebi eiio* 
dtem et Patribus simul acceptissiDiiiiii ;''* qui^ Tnbunicia potes* 
late post exactos Decemviros instaurata^ salutare illud consi- 
lians interposttil, quo diremtam in daas partes civitatem resU- 
loii denum et confinnavit. His igitur pnemissis, id, quod de 
parte quadam Tribuniciijuris^ ea vero minime contemnenday 
affirmavit sagax ille et vere philosophicus Romanaram reniA 
kNhgator, lul uniTersam potestatem procaldabio referendum 
ndelur ; 01 yap ta, ait Dionymus Halicamassensis, «a» mnw 
ifm flwo ^ya wfeti .«ej» Ti}Xixotiran^ itfo^^Mrm yfcofM^f, ^sftoi Soatti Tt 

*PmfM^ oMiyxaioraTOy, apsiTToy Se xoi x«pov yiMtrflai wap» 7W$ 
^^^ ^F^'^VX"^ r^o^ovf — • — in oup (rxoirtiy 6700; ai^p€$ xoXoi xir/aSoi 
ynyi/Torrcu roti Sij/xoti wpoaroiTeu, . xai jbM| roi; Tup^oua*! tm fuyMTH 
•ntif 09rirp0nn|9'n'fl(i.' 

ft. Veruntamen, cur difficili illo reipublic» tempore maturios 
fesUtuta fuerit tranquiUitas, in causa erat non Uuilii tantum, 
sed et Quinctii Capitolini^ mite illud ac solers ingenium; viri 
quideiiiy ci;gtts eximia in rempublicam collata benencia Consu- 
Mtpm jam quartum insiguem reddiderant: cujus moderationeni^ 
sequitatem, facilitatem, adeo est mirata plebs,' ut pssne etiam ip« 
sitts IVibnnatus immemor fuisse aliquando videretur. Id emai, 
aheMm malorum^ qus ex Tribunicia potestate oriebaptur^ 
caosaai fuisse et onginem statuimus, quod Tribunorum aot 
piebis animos non modo non emolHebant plerumque Patres, 
▼Oram etiam contumelias in eo8>^ quas possent maximas, mi- 
perbe atque insolenter jactitabant* Neque aliam fere ob r« 
erenit, inter eos, qui civium saltern nomine, ne dicam mutuo 
quodam foedere ac fiducia conjuncti erant, tantam et tarn gra- 
▼em conflatam fuisse invidiam. Hinc eos, quos criminarentur 
Consules, Triboni defendebaqt ; bine et inter Tribunos ipsos 
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V De Legg. iii. 8. * Liv. iii. 64. ^ lib. vu. 65. « lif . iii. ^6. 

* Le peuple, charm6 de la douceur de sagouvernementy sembloit avoir 
ouUii qu'il^ eut des Tribuas dans la i^pubiique. Vertot, Rev. Bom. 

* Ut Conolanus, Appius^ etc 
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Consulesljue exorta dissenrio ; adeo ut ^U8i tutamini Ms dala 
filissely quasi *^ mocroaem in hostes ssTissinraniyf* potesMem 
Tribuni exacuerent.' Quid sane ineptius esse potuit, quam pfe^ 
beniy* uon ut cives Romanos, penes quos legum ferendarom 
aut abrc^ndarum arbitrium fuit, sad ut exterot quosdam^ et 
meram quasi faominum collnviem^ compellare i Quid laapru*- 
dentiusi et ad fidem publicam dirimendam aptius, quam fabofau 
de externa militia effingere^ et boc ono telo audaciam, quam 
ipsi pepererant^ ?elle debellare? Quod si profecto neanri 
ignotum sit, stipendiarios milites minus quam Volutitarios ci?Jtati 
proficere^ at omnium certe liy' qui necessitate quadam et minis 
coacd, ?el opprobriis, tanquam aculeo, pereitti in pugnam e^nt/ 
minime aut honor! patrisB aut emolumento e^asuri sunt Longe 
aliam et prUdentiofem de bac re opinionem suscepit iegregiiia 
iHe vif, quern Consulem Aobismet ipsis pro exemplo proposui* 
mus.^ is enim, repugnante etiam collega, et militiam gnaviter 
bortdllley optimum illud de pace servanda consilium iniit, et soi 
ipsius jure auctoritatis, evicit. Postea vero, quum eidem Tisum 
fuit pfaslium cum hostibus committere^^ quanta habitus fueric 
alacritate delectus, quanto ardore pugnatum, nemo prorsus ig- 
norat. Ex his liqaido patet, reipublicae administrationem melius' 
Romanis cessuram fuisse, si aut Consulum autTribunorum ani- 
mos prudentia quaedam et moderatio temperasset. 

9. Porro aUtem^ ex ipsa civitatis constitutione et disciplioa 
repetendae sunt causee, cur omnia apud Romanos seditiose ac 
turbulenter gesta fuerint.* Optime proculdubio ad gloriam 
Romtkiii nomiiiis foras promovendam conduxit rerum domestU' 



1 LiVi iii. 9. Hoftef FatribuM^ potiusquam Tribunos plebis, 

* Dion. Hal. lib. ix. 44. & f«fv 9tnr Kotvrio;, r« r* aXXa ivtiiwir wv ayfy«. m$ 

nr^afttrfjufvff ftiro^i Jiif n^df ^n/umyo^MW im i a fjuitif tvi ^oXynfayfMfuf t erwin/vm^hf 
avtw (AppitIS SC.) irpotiXiTO, avyytpiuc «v 4 ^qftop, tig wn im^a, ov^f ^m» n(m^' 
t\uv% wvt vofAor fvf l^ Cit* txtivev Xoyo? j(fXfi9T»c ^igiifairoy, »«* ikipvy mMovtrBnfmi 
irivttai, y «Xf9ro( nf opyt|V lyrviro x«« afAnXtxrog, %a^ ug mm «ix9«v, lff^f tuvta Tt^ttfor 
ov yet^ (tfc iXf vdipMC 'Tf wu iroXiraic I «yiig i'lti^^fAnof, ti nv Otufeu Ttf WfMf n Uf^ai 
xi/fcM ifcrair, aXX* ds f •rtfAMft n (tnif, n fi.n fiefatmc Vjf^vn mv iXivdipiav «{ew0V«« 
fcvy, wiXf Of, Mu awmQ^Mfnt^vt i«oifi9«iro Nanfyapioc. x. r. X. Vide reliq. Orat. 

3 Vide Liv. iii. 11. Consules in conspectu eorum ddectum habebant;' 
eo decurrunt Tribuniy codcionenique sacuin trahunt, eiiiaiim vis eoorta. 
Cum hb cf. Liv. iii. 16. Turn (Herdonio sc. Capitoiioro occupante) ta»- 
tus furor Tribunes tenuitj ut non bellum^ sed vanam imaginem belli, ad 
averteodos ab legis cura animos Capitolium insedisse contendecent. 

^ Dion. H. tib. is. 

' Cum his cf. Liv. ii. 59. ubi (conviclis ab Appio in plebem et militMi 
coujcctis) ''non mode non vinctre, sed vinci etianiy vdutruntRomani. 
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cariim administratio ; eadetn vero ad pacem apud cives sust^ 
nendam minus accommodata fuit. Primo enim satis cooslaty 
nuUam civitatis formam intestinis dissensionibus magis esse 
obnoxiam, quam quaB in .paucorum nianibus aiit nomine tantum, 
aut re ipsa ponatur. Nam si quispiam^ sicut rex^ dignitate 
caeteris et imperio longe antecellat, is certe ab invidiis^ crimina^ 
tionibusque tutior regnabit. Quin et, rebus sub populari formji 
constitutis^ aequalia omnibus sunt jura ; sequales plerumque 
animi ; neque uUa fere^ aut odio, aut ambitioni, patet occasiQ. 
Romae igitur tamdiu cpnticescebant plebeii^ quam aut regium 
nomen metuebant, aut ipsi regnabant. Reliquis fere tepipori- 
l^us^ ne cognita quidem Romanis fuit ea> quam politici^ <ut 
aiuuty philosopbi laudibus adeo justis extulerunt, mutua inter 
ordines in administranda civitate fiducia^ et reipublics quasi 
partium apta inter se concordia. '^Duas/" enim^ ''ex. una 
factas fuisse civitates/' ipsi conquerebantur Romani ; quorum 
et sagaciores id perspectum habebant^ dum scilicet Tribuni 
Consulesque ad se quisque omnia trahebant^ '' nihil relietum 
fuisse virium in medio." ^ Quam quidem morum ac paene affec;- 
tuum disjunctionem fovit potius, auxitque, quam sedavit Trir 
bunorum potestas. Quum enim quisque Tribunus velut os 
plebis universaB, et opyavov quoddam ifju^uxov extiterit, id^ ad 
quod minime valuisset collecta hominum multitudo^ sententiis^ 
bonsiliisque parum sibi constans, duces eorum, ambitione sumnpa 
concitati homines iidemque nullo pudore obstricti^ melius ple- 
rumque effecerunt. Eam vero singularuip partium concor<)iaiQ 
ita constituet atque curabit .prudens ille legumlator^ ut /' ani- 
morum'^^ JR^^; potius quam '^potestatum," oriatur siniilitudo; 
neque id unquam levis momenti aestimabit, ut sua quisque jura^ 
suam auctoritatem, distinctam quodammodo habeat^ et defini- 
tam. Ita enim Aristotelicum^ illud optime servabit, neque 
variis tantum variorum hominum ingeniis^ quantum unius pru- 
dent jae^ experiential, aequitati, reipublicae disciplinam tradet. Ita 
seditionibus illis gravissimis ac paene diutumis caruisset Roma ; 
neque singulis licuisset hominibus, bene aut male moratis^ 
salutem universorum pro sua cujusque voluntate, in discrimen 
adducere. 

Quinimo id praesertim imperitiae et rusticitatis cujusdam^ 



* Dv. ii. 44. iv. 4. ' 

^ Liv. ii. 57.-r-(iistractara laceratamque remp. magis quorum in manu 
sit, quam ut incohimis sit, qusri. 

^ Legic. de. Agr. i. 6.C ♦ Rhet. lib. i. c. 1. 
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rerum Romanarum constitutionem arguit^ cjuod^ dum suis 
magistratibus potiebatur plebs^ quorum muneris erat proprii et 
peculiarisy partem popularem agere^ ipsi etiam infimi cives, 
comitia habere sua, leges perferre^ antiquare, latas deniqiie ad- 
ministrare^ jam tum sinebantur. Quam ob rem evenit, earn 
civitatem quam toties . decantaverunt . philosophic' quasi ad 
partes omnium aeque modesteque librandas pras aliis accommo- 
datam^ re ipsa in plebeiorum manibus fuisse positam. Hi pro- 
fecto^ leges jubendi, administrationem exequendi^ per Tribuni- 
ciam denique potestatem quos vellent in judicium adducendi, 
ultimum et extremum jus^ spreto Consulum ac Senatus im- 
perio, jam inde ab antiquissimis temporibus et vindicabant sibi, 
et habebant. 

QuaB quidem civitatis constitutio quam prava fuerit^ et discor- 
.diis mutationibusque tanquam radicitus obnoxia, ostendit quum 
res ipsa^ tum id etiam^ quod exemplar^ apud nos^ plane perfec- 
tins, idem vero dissimile omnino, et tantum non oppositum, 
habemus. Quum enim apud Komanos omnia ad plebem, 
quasi caput reipublicae et fontem, referenda essent ; apud nos 
contra, uni et prsepotenti domino, aut sanciendi leges, aiit 
vetandi, jus illud ultimum conceditur. Ei vero, quo minus po- 
testatem temere unquam aut inconsulto exerceat, obstat ilia 
civitatis partium, ut Graeci dicunt, apiuovtoiy quam antiqui le- 
gumlatores exoptabant^ potius atque admirabantur, quam ani- 
mis concipere, nedum assequi, poterant. Nobis certe, quam 
Romanis, et stabilior contigit libertas, et certior domi tranquilli* 
tas ; foras vero iidem triumphos paene inauditos adepti sumua ; 
quin et regiones, ne notas quidem antiquioribus, imperio et 
ditione amplectimur. Ita plerumque fit, ut lucrum pariter 
atque honorem nobis afferant investigataB veterum res ; quoque 
singulas civitates impensius perscrutamur, et quicquid aut boni 
aut mali cuique contigerit, accuratius dijudicamus, eo nostram 
banc patriam majori laude dignamur, et nos, feliciori sub Sole, 
et auspiciis melioribus, natos, grato animo et pio confitemur. 

FREDERICUS OJKELEY, 
EX Mde Christi, 



" Vide Pol)rbiuin, lib. vi. et al. * Vid. De Lolrae. 

' Tac. Ann. iv. 33. Nam cunctas nationes et urbes populus, aut pri- 
mores, aut singuli regunt : delecta ex his et constituta reipublics forma 
iaudari facilius quam evenire, vel si evenit,haud diuturnaesse potest. 
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No.. 11. — [Concluded from No. LXr.} 

Hating conducted the history to the year 1697, we should 
pause at this grand crisis^ and make some necessary obsenratioiis 
on it. 

1. We Protestants/if we are Protestants, and understand (he 
Prdtesta'nt argument from prophecy, and are not led away by 
the religious indifference of the age, wearing the mask of chafify, 
we^ I say, stedfastly believe, that in the latter days, some should 
ieipatt from the primitive faith by the doctrine <^the devil, and 
shoufiTforbid to marry and command to abstain from meats. 
(MeS^s Apostacy of the Latter Times, and Dr. H. Morels 
Myj^ery of Iniquity, and Bishop Newton on the Prophecies.) 

£. Every scholar may know, if he choose to know, and as 
easUv as he finds Rome in a map, that the seventeenth chapter 
of Kevelation pronounces Rome to be spiritual. Babyioo> 
whioh ''septem una sibi muro circumdedit arces;-' not Rome 
pagsinj but Rome at a time future, when the Apocalypsfe 
wai dictated^ i. e. after the sixth head had fallen by the sixth iseal, 
the seventh by the fourth trumpet. Rome as contemporary with 
ten kings, and with the Latin Western Empire revived — Rome, 
as from the epoch of its division into ten kings it should con^ 
lime, till these kings should consume her with fire, and the 
last vial amplified in chapters xvii. xviii. xix. swallow her up for 
ever. 

This warning was sounded in 1688, in a tract entitled the 
Command of God to his people to come out of Babylon, be- 
fore the vials of wrath should begin to be poured out in 1697, 
with a wisdom, simplicity and energy, never surpassed by man. 
See also Dr. Cressenir's works at the same time. 

S. Romanists differ from Protestants in interpreting the pro- 
phecies, as Jurieu in 1687, most luminously stated^ in a single 
point, on which all other points depend, which, if determined 
favorably to the Protestant interpretation, determines the papacy 
to be Antichrist, by the confession of the Papists themselves. 



Tlus simple question is^ iniietlier the prophets bj days, mean 
4afs or years. 

The original term in Daniel means either days or years indif- 
ferently. (Parkhurst.) 

Now the Romanbts themselves admit thi^ the fourth beaet of 
Dan, vii. is the Roman empire ; and the last cf tht Roman 
empire to be identically the same as the last head of die beast 
alain and raised from the dead^ as Antichrist opposed to Christ 
in Rev. xiii. d. and xvii, 8 ; and further, diey admit diat the 4£ 
months of Rev, xiii. 5. comprehend the prevalenoe of the said 
revived ghostly beast, which we consider as an alter idem seventfi 
bead. It follows, that they cannot consistently deny that these 
4d months comprehend die duration of the prevdence of the re- 
vived Roman empire. 

Let common sense then decide whether or no 42 Uteral 
months be sufficient to comprehend the duration of the modern 
Roiuan empire. 

The only rejoinder which the Romanist can here make is, 
that the revived Roman empire, admitted by them to be Anti- 
christ, is not yet arrived ; but that the ancient Roman efllpire, 
which St. Paul in 2 Tbess. cfa. ii., declares to]be, and they also 
admit to be the only obstacle to the times of Antichrist, stiU 
continues in the empire of Germany, the termination of which, 
they say, will be the epoch of the times of the Man of Sin. 

We reply, that we do not deny that the hR of the German 
empire may be, and may in specimen have been so already, a 
further revelation of Antichrist in a more literal form, as well as 
with literal allotted times. But we assert that the Carlovin- 
gian or German empire, was not a continuation, bnt a revival, of 
the ancient Latin or Western empire, extinguisbed in the fifih 
century, according to all history, by the Northern hail. We as- 
sert, that from the year 476, at latest, to the beginning of the 
nindi century, there eiisted no Western einpire at aB. (Gibbon.) 
Consequently, we maintain, that the German empire is not a 
continuation, but a revival, of the old empire And we appeal 
to every impartial judge, whether any person who bad not a 
purpose to serve, would admit that the modern empire was 
rather a continuation, than ia restoration or resurrection of the 
Lathi empire of the Valentinians or Augustuli . 

Such is the argument as stated in a most nMisterly manner by 
Peter Jurieu ; and here we leave it ta impartiality and good 
sense ; the Word of prophecy, and the Spirit of God. But re- 
member, reader, who bath said in respect to this question, 
^* wboso hatb an ear, let him hear.' 
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4. We Protestants believed, in the 17tfa century, that the ffJl 
of the Old Western empire, the division of it into ten kingdoms, 
and (he conamencement of the prevalence of the papacy over 

St saints, were in conjunction tl^e epoch of the times of the 
an of .Sin.br Antichrist^ and that without any interval what- 
ever. ^ThessJi. 7. Rev. xvii. 12. Dan. vii. 21 — ^26. • . . 

.These times we have asserted to be either 1260or 1242year89 
m;cprdingly as we suppose Daniel to have intended Julian or 
Qhaldean'year?. Marshall and. Fleming, and, we believe, Bright^ 
tQ9P,. strongly, contended for the Chaldean .mode, and urged that 
St. John him3elf has resolved three years, and a half into 1260 
days^ which allow only 360 days to a year. We are disposed 
to examine whether both modes of interpretation may not have 
a place. 

Fiuther, we find no Protestant authors, excepting Joseph. 
Mede, and his followers^ in the 17th century, and Bp. Hurd,iii 
the 18th, that have not evaded these three combined characters 
of the commencement of the times of the prevalence of Anti- 
cbrialt ;, either' by fixing that epoch before or after the year of 
the fall of the Western empire, the ye^r of its division into ten 
kingdoms, and the year of its prevalence, over the saints; lor 
whijch.year see Mede on 1 Tim. iv. We therefore adopt bis- 
epoch for the reasons given in his work on the Apostacy of the 
Latter Times, with the utmost satisfaction and confidence; 
thougby at the same time, we believe that the. Western. empire 
bac) afterwards further degrees of extermination, from every one 
of which degrees^ perhaps, for 300 years afterwards, those tinier 
may again repeatedly be dated ; until from tlie last degree of 
its de8tru(:tion, they close with the last degree of the extermina-: 
tion of the modem papal hierarchy. (Mede on the Babylonirii. 
Captivity, and Dr. H. More's Works. Treatise on the Seven 
Vials.) 

.5. We believe that during the said 1242 years, two candle- 
sticks, or two visible churches, if seven candlesticks be seven 
churches,, should bear witness against the revived heathenism of 
Rome in all its stages ; and during that whole period wear sack- 
cloth, i. e. be subject to. persecution and affliction, like Elijah, 
and the Baptist, at the same time that miraculous assistances- 
should be afforded to them, as well as spiritual arms, compared 
to .the fire which Elijah brought down from heaven ; (Rev. xi.) 
that they should fulfil a ministry conformed to that of the two 
tribes, and to that of the Baptist, and to that of their Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ ; that they should in conformity be slain, 
rise from the dead, ascend to heaven, receive the unction of the 
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lingdom, and sit in judgment on the world^ till all nations 
should repent or perish. 

This dispensation seems to be contained in the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of the Apocalypse^ alias in the little oped 
booky opposed to the sealed book^ as the Gospel to the Law. 
We beliere that the seventh trumpet bears analogy to the 
dayj of Pentecost ; as also, conformably tp the deliverance of 
Judahy that among the ten kingdoms of the Latin empire^ there 
should be a tenth or tithe, as presignified in. Isaiah vi. 13. Com- 
pare Rev. xiv. 4. for a similar type, plainly alluding to the day 
of first-fruits or Pentecost. This suffering dispensation aiid 
first-fruits of glory we believe to have been in fact accomplished 
in the two churches of the Waldenses dnd Albigenses, finally 
united under the Prince and Princess of Orange, and completed 
at latest in 1697 or 1715. (See Dr. Goodwin on Rev. H. and 
Dr. Cressenir's Judgments' on the Church of Rome.) 

6. In surveying the consequences and result of that last tre- 
mendous explosion of papal intolerance, we observe, first, thi&t a 
great portion of the persecuted became, in 1688, reanimated 
with the spirit of life ; however, aftempards, many of them be- 
came fanatics; and having felt the horrors of persecution, effected 
a new sera in the Christian world^ the aera of the Apocalyptical 
Philadelphia, the aera of political liberty and religious toleration 
and charity. Queen Mary was the principal instrument in this 
glorious work. Her services to our church have never been 
duly appreciated. 

^ The solid, pious, and charitable works of her age have, how- 
ever, in later times, been sometimes thrust out by mean contro- 
versial superficialities ; and a very bad spirit has too often been 
the consequence. Abp. Tillotson and Bp. Burnett are specimens 
of enlarged minds, and examples of Philadelpbian charity. See 
Burnett on 17th Article of the Church. 

Since the year 1697, when infidelity and lawlessness, of which 
we have a remarkable sample in Bayle, urging the intolerance of 
the Church of Rome, as exhibited in the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, levelled its undistinguishiiig shafts against Christia- 
nity itself^ and to effect its purpose, endeavoured to lower all re- 
ligions to a level ; some amongst ourselves have pushed the 
heavenly principle of toleration and charity into Laodicean Gal- 
lionism and indifference; while even spiritual, pious persons 
have thought that the virtue of charity cannot be carried into an 
extreme. (Mr. SamuelJohnson on the Prophecies.) 

In respect to the majority of Protestants, who conformed to 
the Church of Rome in 1685, there is reason to believe that 
they did not in their hearts either admit the doctrines of Popery, 
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kingdom^ and sit in judgment on the world^ till all nations 
should repent or perish. 

This dispensation seems to be contained in the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of the Apocalypse, alias in the little open 
book, opposed to the sealed book, as the Gospel to the liiw. 
We believe that the seventh trumpet bears analogy to the 
dayj of Pentecost ; as also, conformably tp the deliverance of 
Judah, that among the ten kingdoms of the Latin empire, there 
should be a tenth or tithe, as presignified in. Isaiah vi. 13. Com- 
pare Rev. xiv. 4. for a similar type, plainly alluding to the day 
of first-fruits or Pentecost. This suffering dispensation aiid 
first-fruits of glory we believe to have been in fact accomplished 
in the two churches of the Waldenses dnd Albigenses, finally 
united under the Prince and Princess of Orange, and completed 
at latest in 1697 or 1715. (See Dr. Goodwin on Rev. xi. and 
Dr. Cressenir's Judgments' on the Church of Rome.) 

6. In surveying the consequences and result of that last tre- 
mendous explosion of papal intolerance, we observe, first, thiat a 
great portion of the persecuted became^ in 1688, reanimated 
"with the spirit of life ; howevier, afterz^ards, many of them be- 
came fanatics; and having felt the horrors of persecution, effected 
a new aera in the Christian world, the sera of the Apocalyptical 
Philadelphia, the sera of political liberty and religious toleration 
and charity. Queen Mary was the principal instrument in this 
glorious work. Her services to our church have never been 
duly appreciated. 

^ The solid, pious, and charitable works of her age have, how- 
ever, in later times, been sometimes thrust out by mean contro- 
versial superficialities ; and a very bad spirit has too. often been 
the consequence. Abp. Tillotson and Bp. Burnett are specimens 
of enlarged minds, and examples of Philadelphian charity. See 
Burnett on 17th Article of the Church. 

Since the year 1697, when infidelity and lawlessness, of which 
we have a remarkable sample in Bayle, urging the intolerance of 
the Church of Rome, as exhibited in the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, levelled its undistinguishirig shafts against Christia- 
nity itself, and to effect its purpose, endeavoured to lower all re- 
ligions to a level ; some amongst ourselves have pushed the 
heavenly principle of toleration and charity into Laodicean Gal- 
lionism and indifference; while even spiritual, pious persons 
have thought that the virtue of charity cannot be carried into an 
extreme. (Mr. Samuel Johnson on the Prophecies.) 

In respect to the majority of Protestants, who confoi'med to* 
the Church of Rome in 1685, there is reason to believie "that 
they did not in their hearts either admit the doctrines of Popeiy^ 
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nor yet retrai Pk-^lestantitiii ; but remNmciog all n^ffoup Aqr 
iMuided down from frither to son a rancour and viroWnoB agaioit 
both the Roman religion and the rojal fomily, which had forced 
diem to conform^ till at length they broke the yokei and forced 
tbeir persecators to drink of human blood, which precisely t 
century before they had thirsted for. Many more reft^ees were, 
at the close of the 17th century, dispersed in all nations; for 
the particulars of which see the History of the Edict of Nantei. 
It mmld be interesting to us, especially, could we trace die de* 
acendants of those who came over to England, to their respec* 
live ancestors, who accompanied, or were received by the Prince 
of Orange, King William IIL Some few of these, of whoa 
we have heard, as Or. Allix, Dr. Jortin, Daubuz, Mr« Taker, 
have continued in Britain the witness against Antichrist* 

We subioin some miscellaneous references to authors, 
whose writings bear on our question. 1. Eusebius on die Mar- 
tyrs of Lyons. 2. Disputationum Roberti Bellarmini, tomas 
III. p. 704; where we may see the best mode, in which the 
most eminent Popish controversialist could interpret the pro- 
phecies, and which should by all means be read together with 
the contemporary Centurs. Magds. 3. Fox's MartynJogy. 
4. Clarke's Martyrology, p. 78. 5. Abp. Tillotson's Sermons 
relating to King William and Queen Mary. 6. Historia Lite- 
raria, and Monthly Mercury, for l688and 1697* 7* Mosheim 
by Maclaine, the seventh century, vol. iv. p. 406. 8« Mew 
System of the Apocalypse, by a refugee, 1688. 9« Waple on 
the Revelation, in which work we shall find genuine enlarge- 
ment of mind, and Chiistian charity in perfection; see hi* 
notes on Rev. x. and xi. especially. 10. Poole and Burkitt^ 
followera of Mede, and admirable cinnmentatore on die Apoca* 
lypse. 11. Bp« Hildesley's Memoirs. 12. Senek's Sermons* 
13. The history of the Helvetic Confederacy. 14. Milner's 
£ccles. Hist ; his account of Claudius of Turin. 15. Fleming 
00 .the Revelation ; a remarkable anecdote of the state of die 
Waidenses immediately before the Reformation. We have not 
met with it elsewhere. It shows the extreme depression of the 
Primitive Churches immediately before the Reformation, and 
reminds us of the days of Ahab, Jezebel, and Elijah, to which 
period of the Jewish history the commencement of the Refor- 
mation *is compared in St. John's Epistle to the Church of 
Tbyatira, which means the true Church in the age during which 
Rome should manifest herself as the whore of Babylon, Bel, 
or Baal* We believe the anecdote to have been obtained from 
aonie source, not generally known ; for we have no where else 
I^ted on it in ecclesiasdcal history.' But Mr. Fleming was 
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ft npost leamed mm, and « wonderful expounder of popbecjr f in 
general agreeing with Bp. Newton, more than with any other 
commentator. We could wish that Bp. Hurd and Bp. New- 
top had been permitted tp maintain the ascendancy among po- 
pular works on the prophecies* which they once possessed, and 
which they still deserve to retain* The former author displays 
Aeprincipia of this study, without a rival. Theiatter applies 
the prophecies truly^ impressively, and modestly. Nothing 
worthy to be nailed in a day with either, according to our judg- 
ment, has since appeared in a popular form ; and so far as sub- 
sequent authors have attempted to improve on them, we tbids, 
thty have most conunonly deviated from truth. 

Having now conducted the history of the two witnesses to the 
period to which the work of our author properly belongs, we 
observet 

That since the publication of the great work entitled. His- 
toire de TEdit de Nantes, completed in 1695, we are not aware 
that apy original information respcucting the Origin^s, or previous 
History of the Waldenses and AibigenAes has l^n nifde public. 
Since that time, during the reign of Queen Anne, we believe, 
that fanaticism did really, break out among many of the French 
Protestants. But we are not to judge of a whole by a part ; we 
could wish therefore for further information respecting those 
Churches of the South of France. 

But in respect to the Vaudois, we feel that our author's work 
is of the greatest importance ; because the very circumstance 
that pure practical Christianity is still preserved in the valleys 
of Piedmont, is demonstration diat the principles of the Rous- 
seaus, the Voltaires, the Gibbons, which spread the pestilence 
from Geneva to Berne, have not penetrated to the wilderness of 
the Vaudois. 

We would suggest that a work, entitled WaUensiaf com- 
prehending all the original information respecting the Walden- 
ses and Albigenses, and tracing and restoring all such documents 
and testimonies to their first and proper authors in chronological 
order, is much wanted ; and is the very thing which we nave 
been attempting to sketch, however defectively we have eze- 
cruted our intention. Some one, however, must make a begin- 

Our author has presented us with a lively description and 
beautiful plates of the wildernessi wherein our mother was 
Dourished, from the face of the serpent, i. e. after heathenism 
bad ceased to persecute her both by emperors and by northern 
heathen invaders, who drove her and other primitive churches- 
'as the British Waldenses) into the^eep vales of the mountains. 
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dere she was nourished, as Eve ejected from Paradise, as 
Israel prohibitecl from Canaan^ in Goshen of Egypt : 
Sub pedibus nebulae, et coelo juga juncta superne, 

Haec inter, Waldo Biblia sancta gerit. (Rev. xiv. 6, 7«) 
Qualis Idunoaeus nimboso in culmine Moses. 

Idola horrificum contremuere Oeum. 
Omnis Arabis otnnes verterunt terga Ldtini, 

£t tetiebras nobis Lux rediviva fugat. ' 

We would merely add, that we are living in a great crisis 
of the Protestant religion; and we would recommend to every 
Protestant to weigh well the charge of our Lord and Master 
to the Reformed Church of Thyatira, before it be too late ; and 
to study as the best comment on it, the charge brought by CEco- 
lampadius, Bucer, and others, against the Waldenses in 1535, 
and that against our own Church by Abp. Usher^ in 1600» 
(Abp. Usher's Life.) 

• %* Since this article was written, we have witnessed, with 
great satisfaction, the promotion of our author to a Prebend of 
Durham, — a just reward for his labors, his talents, hispiety^ and 
his amiable qualities. 
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NOTICE OF 

THE TYPOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER, ai- 
tempted by the Rev. Henry Cotton, D. C. L. 
8vo. Oxford : 1825. , 

1 HE plan pursued in this useful and entertaining volume wilh 
perhaps, be best given in the author's own words« taken from his 
introduction (page xi.) : '' The manner of proceedinjg adopted in 
the following work is this : taking the Latin names of all cities, 
towns, villages, or monasteries, in which I had evidence that the 
art of printing had at any period been exercised^ from the earliest 
appearance of the art down to the present day, I throw them into 
one general alphabet for the greater convenience of reference ; 
merely distmguishing by capital letters, honoris causa, those places 
which nursed and cultivated its early efforts during the xvth cen- 
tury. The ancient name (or names, for it often happens that a 
town is variously designated) is immediately followed by the 
modern one, with a brief description of the place, and a concise 
notice of the introduction of typography into that particular spot; 
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to which not unfrequently is added the title of the earliest known 
book executed at that town^ as well as the name of its first or 
most celebrated printer/' 

'' Although conciseness has been generally my aim, forasmuch 
as the matters here treated of are not new to the world, yet it 
will be perceived that here and there the remarks are extended to 
greater length : this, however, I trust, may be pardoned on the 
ground of its rare occurrence, as being indulged in only on those 
articles to which an higher degree of interest appeared to attach ; 
where the town under description chanced to be nearly connected 
with something remarkable as an epoch or feature of the art, with 
some important historidil event, with some person of eminence, or 
celebrated production which has issued from within her bosom-/'* 

Agreably with this plan, Dr. Cotton has given, Under Mexico, 
some account of the first productions (in a literary way) of. the 
New World ; under Norwich, some early productions of the press 
of Anthony de Solenipne, in the Dutch language, and existing in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, are noticed ; and under 
Salutia, Saluces, or Saluzzo, an unknown edition of P^rsius is 
brought forward. It is, we suppose^ in folio (for Dr. C. hafr not 

5iven the size) : impressus Salutiis arte et impensis Martini de 
javalle, 1481. 
At the end of*' The Gazetteer" are two appendixes; the first, 
'' an index of pseiidonymes, disguised or fictitious places ;" the 
other contains '' an enumeration of the books printed on vellum, 
which are contained in the Bodleiafi library^ arranged in the order 
of their dates." This list Dr. Cotton speaks of as being in .a 
skeleton shape : we heartily wish he could have found time and 
opportunity for imparting to it some degree of obesity, ' Jt 
appears that the farce need not be ^* enacted" between the Bod- 
leian and Corpus Christi Coll. library of Mahomet's coming to 
the mountain, or the mountain's coming to Mahomet, in the matter 
of the vellum Aldine Aristotle, as the case would be little mended. 
We quote Dr. Cotton's note on the 2d volume, which the Bod- 
leian possesses : ^' In the library of New College is a complete 
copy of this editioii, printed oh vellum, consisting of six volumes. 
For many years bibliographers, even Van Praet, denied the ex- 
istence of the Jirst volume upon vellum. The library of Corpus 
Ch. College contains remarkably fine copies of vols. 2, 3.and*4, 
on vellum." We shall yet hope, notwithstanding all Hibernian 
obstacles, for a fuller account of these vellum heroes ; and in con- 
cluding, will just state, that the date of Fust's Bible is inadvertently 
given 1562, .instead of 1462. 
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NOTICE OF 

THE SONGS OFv GREECE, from the Homme 
Testj Edited by M. C. Fauriel, with addithUs. 

[' Translated into English verse by Charles Brins- 
isWf Sheridan. {The frofits of this volume aft 

: given to the Society for the Promotion of Education 
in Greece.) London : Longman and Co. 1835* 

XflS Greek nation has now been engaged for more than fin 

]tan in a- ttrv^le to shake off the tyranny of its ancient op^ 

praasort ; a contest, of which we may say nearly in the words 

of Tini€ydides, that, making all reasonable allowance for the 

propensity, of mankind to exaggerate the importance of ccm- 

temporary events, it must still be considered as one of the most 

remarkable portions of modern history. That the over-sanguine 

oqpectations of their friends should have been disappointed, 

is sot wonderful; but that the disastrous predictions of their 

eoeanes should have been so signally falsified .as they have 

been^ this is indeed extraordinary. The war of liberty has been 

waged without an ally ; without assistance, except indeed sucfc 

as^ through the unskilful management of its contributors, has 

been productive more of harm than good ; tKe countenance, 

tlM influence, and all but the open aid of some of.the^CbristiaD 

powers hate been employed on the side of their^enemifss ; the 

Combatants themselves, although united in hatred to the com* 

mm enemy, have been more divided among thei^^Ives even 

than the honest account of Herodotus shows their torjefath^ 

to have been at the time of the invasion of Xerxes ( yet, iil 

s|rite of all these obstacles, they have in a great measure, wrested ■ 

from their tyrants the country of their ancestors', they have 

iHBiittained it against successive inundations of barbarians, 

-*-^ amidst all their sufferings, all the waste 
Of 5re and sword remorselessly employed, 
Unconquer'd and uncoDquerabie stul ; 

and are now maintaining it in the face of a new aiid more 
formidable enemy* It was not in human nature that such a 
spectacle should be regarded without sympathy and admiratidn 
by thp peopb of Europe. Accordingly, even in countries 
where the national opimon has no authorised means of making 
itself known, and where a short-sighted and unworthy poli(!t ' 
has betrayed the government into measures hostile to ^e Greex 
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cause, a Uvely interest has been excited in the people at larf^ 
an interest originating, indeed, in man's natural love of libertj 
and hatred to oppressing ; and which would be felt^ in some 
degree, even were the objects of it Copts or Anneoians ; but 
wmch is heightened in the present instance by a recollection of 
the ancient glory of the Greek nation, and of the extent to 
which tfieir example, and the works of dieir writers, have been 
the means of obtaining for us those free institutions, and that 
intellectual enlargement, which we prize so dearly. 

In our own country, as elsewhere, this state of the public 
mind has called forth a variety of literary eiForts in M of the 
Greek cause, in the shape of histories of the war, vindications 
of the Greeks, and elucidations of the national character and 
manners. Among others, the writer before us is already dis- 
tinguished as a zealous aovocate of the Greeks. His present 
publication, however, b calculated to serve their cause much 
more effectually than a professed argument in their bdialf ; for 
familiarity is a step to attachment, and we know no modem 
publication (excepting perhaps the tale of Anastasius) which fa* 
miliarbes us so effectually with the modern Greeks. It coiimt» 
chiefly of translations of Greek songs, some of them altogether 
new, but the most part selected from M. Fanners tate excel- 
lent publication, embracing the whole circuit of Grecian Ufe, 
whether ordinary or heroic. They are divided into songs of 
the KhgfToi or independent Greeks-— miscellaneous historical 
ballads — ^romantic tales — songs of domestic life— and senten* 
tious distichs ; to which are subjoined a few translations from 
the more cultivated poetiy of modern Greek literati, of com- 
paratively little mterest. The preface, among other interesting 
matter, contains some valuable information respecting the 
state of the Greek population previous to the revolution, 2aid its 
triple division into those who, on the Mahometan conquest 
submitted unconditionally to the invaders : those who, taking 
refuge in the mountains, and annoying the plains below by their 
incessant ravages, extorted from the Turks certain local privi- 
leges, and a comparative security in their possessions, under the 
title of *ApiMT»Xoi,^ or armed men : and those who, disdaining 
all compromise, maintained themselves in the wilderness, and 
to whom the name of KKb^ou, or robbers, originally given them 
by their enemies, and assumed by themselvesf as a title of dis- 
tinction, properly appertains. Of the character and habits of 

< Printed elsewhere, by a whimsicat erratum, 4f4»fri«W. 
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noKKpri^ *A^al[$, (Cod. Par. *yl;^aitj,) 8g, jxsgoj t?j Ostra-uXldtSf i\i 
4 IltXK^vtl" [Miror virum doctum fugisse crassum Scholiasttt 
hujus errorem, qui^ notato inter UeXX^i^v M;^aijc^v et I7«X- 
X^n}y T^v *A§Kobilas discrimine^ subjungit, 'i^xai^ li, [Jt'igos t% 
BiO'a^oLkias, li$ 4 UfXX^yi}^ confuodens, ut alii, Achaicam Pelleneo 
cum Thessalica Pelinna, deinde Achaiam Pelopontiesi cum 
Phtbiotidis Achaia« Apollonius Rb. autem, ad quein interpre- 
tandum ista scripsit SdioL, loquitur de Acbaica Pelleoe : 'Atrri' 
pm a mA 'Af^^looif *Tirepot<riov uTe; neXkfjWis afixavov 'il;^«i{8o;, ^y 
wott /IfAAij; IlarpOTriroop Mkuro'ev hv o^pva-iv alyiaXolo. II. A« 
573 • 01 6* 'iVejjjcr/ijv re xot) alinnt^v rov6ia'<rav, ITfXX^vijv r *fx^» 
4$* Alytov ofApmpLOVTo. Pseudo-Did. Aiu^pn UsXXijyi) i7aAXi^ii|^ 
UaXXijyi} pLsv yoig vokts Bpixri$, HeXX^vij $e ToX/;^ioy r^; 'i4;^a^fy 
f ffo-ri n6\oitwyvi(rog. Ubi ileXX^vi} vocatur 9roXi;^yiov, cum Pausa- 
nm, Straboni, Stephano B., Hesychio, Suidae, Zonarae, et aliis 
voXi; appelletur. UoKlyyioy quoque est Villoisoni Scholiastae: 
diafipti UeWrirfj ilaXX^vi};* ilsXXijvi), (l^g* ilaXX^vi},) y^^p Si^jbio- 
fnXsSf (forte leg. fUfr^oVoXi;,) Opaxvig, jflaXX^va^ (l^g< iloXX^,) 
Se, fiigjxof r^^ 'i^rrix^^, Jfl^XX^yi} ^e^ voX/p^wov r^; '-^Xc^^a^, 9 ^ori 
I7tXoir^vyi)(ro;. Apod Stepb. B. vero est : ilaeXX^vi}, ^pt^og. "Evri 
Sc xai ^ii|xo^ 'Amxos tiJ^ 'Ai^riox/So^ ?tiXi)^, ourco Xeyo/x^vo^, iloX' 
X^vif^ ^jx(fn]$, HoXXijvsu^. Ubi vide nott.] '' Numquid leg. (in 
Steph. B.) UffXXi^vfley c^^MuriX^jva, ut*7y)jx/v)} et *Tppi,lvai Pindaro" 
[U. cc- et in loco mox citando,] ^^LleXkiva, Dorice," fet Ari- 
stoph. A. 995. 'Ogo'ct, AuKehalp^v voia, xai ro) ^vfupiM.'Xfii'' Airtcms 
loTtiXtfm, IltXKivus 8e iel, Laconice, ubi ScboU "Ovojxa Yvvatxis 
huig^f ^v yo^ ^^P* oLUTois %6pr/^ JfleXX^vi] rouvo/xa* litiivykw^w oSf 
Tij^ *rff w)^, ^youv T^; woXecog ilcXX^vi^^ l9ri$U|xoil(riv* avTefcoiouvro y^p 
ftvroif 01 Aotx6ov8s*Ji *' Quamvis IleXKoiva Laconicae urbs ap. Paus. 
diversa sit ab hac, uti e Strab. quoque discimus 8. p. 386., quae 
in confiniis Arcadia? sita erat. Straboni autem dicitur rci TIbKoml, 
fiadem, ni fallor, quas iloXX^yi) Diodoro 15. p. 49^. Scbol. 
ApolK Rb. 1. c. et Plinio : Poijbio 4. p. 344. "H Ivif Tpndhii 
^poo'ayoptvopJrfi l7sXXi}vii, Pellene dicta in Tripoli." [A pud Xen. 
*£XX. 7f 5, 9^ * intelligenda est JfliXXigyi} alia» obscurior ilia et io 
Laconica sita, et IleKXivoL Iv TpniKii dicta, quod demonstrarunt 
Palmer. Exercc. in Auctt. Gr. 76. et pene justo prolixius Mo-* 
rus in Examine quorundam Locorum c. Q. : cf. Scbneider.^ Lex. 
Xen.] '* Steph. B. Ka\ ^ ftev UcXX^vi} i6o p,iva edvixoi ff^ei, ro iU 

su^j xu) rS hoi rod Tog, Similiter Bust. (1. c.) Sed infra v. ^flXXiv^e 
scribitur 27<XXi}vaio^y ut videtur ; falsa igitur Grammatici nostri 
regula : ''/2XXiv«* itiXtg vqog t^ Koumla iaXMrtn^, ri Idvixov, '/2XXi- 
mv^ifmi UeXXiyaio;, r^; UiXX^vi]^. Aldus/ZlXiva, uno tantum x/ 
[et sic teste Berkelio ap. Ptol.] '^ An Z7aXXi)yaio$ leg. aut I7f- 
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XiwftAO^?" [Cod. Voss. (OS ileXiyvaio; r^; UiKhm^Sf quo duce 
totum locum sic refingendum censemus : "HKiwa' itoXis npog rf 
Kao'irl^ 6aXoi(rciil, to etvixov '/IXiwaio^^ tig JleAiyvaTo^, rij; JflcX/yyiff* 
Ipse Steph. UfiXivm* voXi^ Sfo-o-oA/a^ ty rp ^iwri^i^ xexXijrai ^t 
ilfX/yov roD Oip^aXisoo;* lori $s xa) I7<XAi}ya!oy^ opo; ^/ou, xal ri 
xnjTixov^ ilffXXijyaTo;. Ubi idem raenduro irrepsit, ilffXAijyaioiH^ 
neX\viyeiios, pro UnKmouw — ni)^wctm, ut jam correxerunt V V^ 
DD. De permutatione borum nominum vide omnino Palmer, 
et Wessel. ad Diod. S. 18, 11. item Salmas. ad Solin. 607. 
Tymnis Epigr, 1. Afixxo; 6 Ile^Xayaiog *EwaXlov ^pvv avhiv 
TovS' 6$ *A6avotlois expifMur 'iXuiSog, Tvp<rYtvov /xcXcSajxa. '^ A qui* 
bus hae minutiae non negliguntur, pt^txiiaiia Doricum esse oega* 
bunt; corrigendum arbitror, KsXaSviiia. Crinag. Eptgr. 10. 
Tvpay^VYig xe^^v^fiu hetir^ua-iov a-aXmyyos, JIoKKum nia-alciov argfivMs 
ureg veSicov ^^^apkiyyjg, 6 ^gh /xey e^si x^oyo^ hy 8u<r} v/xai^.'^ 
Valck. ad Adoniaz. p. 352. '* Corruptum /xeXeSafue conniveotibus 
oculis praeteriiy recte a Salmasio emendatum, reponente fitXf* 
Ttx/ta, instrunfentum quo inflando Tyrrheni se exercuerunt. 
Tyrrbenorum inventum tuba. Minus probabiliter Vaick, xiXo- 
hr^f/^u reponit e Crinag. Epigr. 10., ubi diversa est phrasis/' 
Brunck« Diversa quoque est phrasis in Nonni Dionys. p. 792« 
Kcii ^§vyioi$ auXoicriv evixrv^ev auXos ^Aiyjfyjg, KoA $/$Ujxoy xaki'^ 
SifjUra love^ ffXiyaiysy *Ayetpvihg 6Xij3o|xsyo^ vu>jLiLYji<ny, ^* MsXtiapM, 
cura, et, e Poetarum usu, id quod qtiis curat et exercet : bine 
tuba, qua Tyrrbeni utuntur, pLiXi^aptM T\)b^vh, i. e, Tv^^f£¥, 
recte vocari potuit." Jacobs, ad AnthoL Pal. p. 157» At 
Valck. 1. c. iuBhkla[uoL Doricum esse negat : nullas tamen ra- 
tiones ad probandam suam sententiam attulit, nee sane ex lis, 
quae dixit vir doctus, intelligi potest, cur vocabulum xeX«Si}|x«(, 
quod usurparunt Crinag. et Nonnus, magis Doricum sit, quam 
fbeXeSi^fta, quod in //. !^. 6^. Od. A. 650. O. 8. T. 56. 9^. 843. 
reperitur. Arcbiae Epigr, 4. Tpnoih IIoLKXamvig anjiprriinv 'A6ivf 
AuKov epifipsfiiTuv Mlxxog 'EwolXIov, quod expressum est e Tymnis 
Epigr. '^ Sed Miccus iste, qui tubam suam in Iliadis Minervae 
templo dedicavit, cujas fuit? Utrum Achaeus e Peloponneso 
Pellenensis, an e Thracica Cbersoneso Pallenaeus i £go qui<i- 
dem Iliad i Minervae propiorem atque omnino Pallenaeum arbi- 
tror fuisse^ scribendumque adeo in his Epigrammatis IlaXXa^ 
vaiog, quod in postremo meus exbibet Cod. Vat. apograpbua: a 
IJeXA^yi) usitata forma gentilis erat IJeXXigyffu^, a JlaXXyjyiti dice- 
batur et naKktjvouog, Sed ex Achaia Pellenenses, ut a Liv. 32^ 2£. 
n^Wtivels, multo frequentius, quam Pallenaei Thraces, memo* 
rantur in historia«^^ Valck» Etiam Pallenes Thracicae ap. Scriptt. 
vett. satis frequens est mentio, ut patet e locis supra laudatis 
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JIoAA^vt}, 'A^ats, (Cod. Par. ^A^othS,) Se, f^i'igos t?j BswaXtsti^ {|{ 
4 ilffXAijvi}." [Miror virum doctum fugisse crassum Scholiasttt 
hujus errorem, qui> notato inter UeXA^i^v 'yi;^aijc^y et I7«X- 
X^yi)y T^y *AgKaSlas discrimine, subjungit, 'Ax»fS ^h f^^S^S ^ 
BiO'^AXlag, 1^$ ^ UfXX^yi}^ confundensi ut alii, Achaicam Pelleneo 
cum Thessalica Peliniia, deinde Achaiam Peloponnesi cum 
Phtbiotidis Acbaia. Apollonius Rb. autem, ad quein interpre- 
tandum istascripsit SdioL, loquitur de Acbaica Pelleoe: 'A^ri- 
pwg $« x«} *A[h^lm 'Tmpxo'lov lAeg nsW^mig aflxotvov 'Ax^itiog, ^v 
wvts JflfXAij^ nuTpOTraroop i«6knr<rev iv o^pucriv alyioXolo. II. A. 
573. 01 6* 'iVejijcTiijv T8 xai alreiy^y AvAo-o-av, ITfXX^vijy t *Ixw, 
4$* ilT/iov Mft^ivffioyro. Pseudo-Did. Aiu^pn IlsXXijyi) i7aAXi^ii|^ 
IlaXXi^yi} jDigy yfl^^ «'oXi; Opaxvjg, HeXX^vij $? ToX/;^ioy r^^ 'i^atofi 
^ fo-Ti n8\oit6vyti(rog. Ubi ileXX^vi; vocatur 9roXi;^yiov, cum I'ausa- 
mdt, Straboniy Stepbano B., Hesycbio, Suidae, Zonaraei et aliis 
voXi; appelletur. noX/;^iov quoque est Villoisoni Scboliastae: 
/iMfipil ileXX^yi] IlakKrjWig' ileXXijv)}, (leg. HaXX^vi^y) y^^p hjpLi' 
voXij^, (forte leg. fUfr^oVoXi;,) Opaxvig, jflaXX^va^ (l^g< IlaXX^,) 
Sgy iriptAg TT^g 'i^TTix^j, JflffXX^yi} ^s, xokl^viov Trig *yl%afaj, ^ lori 
I7fXoir^yvi|0-o;. Apod Stepb. B. vero est : IlaXkyivrif ^pt,og. "Evri 
Sc xai ^ii|xo^ 'Amxog ri^g 'Anno^l^og f uXij^, ourco Xeyopc^^vog, iloX- 
X^vif^ $i]jx(fn]$, naXKy\vwg. Ubi vide nott.] '' Numquid leg. (in 
Stepb. B.) UsXXijyfley c6^ MuriX^ya, ut 'Tppt^hij et *Tpp*im i Pindaro" 
[U. cc. et in loco mox citando,] ^^DeXKiva, Dorice/' |^et Ari- 
stoph. A» QQ5. *Oq(roL AuTiehuipixov Troia, xu) ro) crvpt^p^axo^ ''Aircofng 
eoTuxtfm, IlsKXivag Si Ssi^ Laconice, ubi Scbol. "OvopM yvfuixig 
hnlg^f {y Y^ ^^9 ^^^'^ iropyij JfleXXi^yi] roSyo/xa* 8Ti9t;fiou(ny ov9 
Ti}^ v^gvij^f ^otiy ri}^ froXecog ilcXX^yi}^ l9ri$Ufto5(riy* ayrsToioOyro ye^p 
ftvroif 01 AaxmvegJ] *' Quamvis UnXKoLVci Laconicae urbs ap. Paus. 
diversa sit ab hac, uti e Strab. quoque discimus 8. p. 386., quae 
in confiniis Arcadia? sita erat. Straboni autem dicitur r^ UeXam. 
£ademy ni fallor, quas jfloXX^yi] Diodoro 15. p. 49^. ScboL 
ApoU. Rb. 1. c. et Plinio : Poljbio 4. p. 344. 'H ly if TpmXit 
vpoo'ayoptvopi^fil Ilihk^vri, Pellene dicta in Tripoli/^ [A pud Xen. 
*£XX. 7f 5f 9*^ * intelligenda est JTeXXigyij alia^ obscurior ilia et io 
Laconica sita, et JJeXXavu h TpiTro'Xei dicta, quod demonstranint 
Palmer. Exercc. in Auctt, Gr. 76. et pene justo prolixius Mo-» 
rus in Examine quorundam Locorum c. Q. : cf. Scbneider.^ Lex. 
Xen.] ** Stepb. B. Ka\ ^ pih JTcXX^yi] Uo p^om ednxoi ex^t, ri itg 

mig, %ai rS hot rati Hog, Similiter Eust. (1. c.) Bed infra v. "W^m 
scribitur 27sXXi}yaio^, ut videtur ; falsa igitur Grammatici nostri 
regula : "HKKivw viXig vqog r^ Kucrvlct daXio'a'Yi, ri einxovt '/2XXi- 
mh^ym^ n^XXimiog, rrig UtKKyir/ig, Aldus/ZlXiya^ uno tantum x/' 
[et sac teste Berkelio ap. PtoL] '^ An Z7aXXi)yaio$ leg. aut I7f- 
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Xiwftio^ ?'' [Cod. Voss. (OS IliXmuios r^s ntXhin^Sf quo duce 
totum locum sic refingendum ceosemus : "HKiwa' iroXis wpog rf 
Kao'irl^ iaXicrcri, to htvixhv '/iXiwaio;, w$ ne}awulos, rris UsX/yyiff. 
Ipse Steph. IliKiwa* voXi; 09V<raXlas Iv rp ^looriBi, X6xA.i]rai &wi 
IlffA/yov rou Ol^aPsiicos* sori $6 xa) naXXyivaiov, Spos Xlov, icui ri 
xnjTixov^ UiKkfimios* Ubt idem raenduro irrepsit^ ilsXAijyaioiH^ 
I7sAAi}y«io;^ pro JIbXivvuIw — ilaXivvaio;, ut jam correxerunt V V^ 
DD. De permutatione horum nominum vide omnino Palmer, 
et Wessel. ad Diod. S. 18, 11. item Salmas. ad Solin. 607. 
Tymnis Epigr. 1. Mixxog 6 Ile^Xavaiog *EvuaKlov ^pif av)\iv 
TovB* 1$ *Aiavcttag expiptMCr* 'I\Mdo$, Tvpa-yjvov iLB\ilapi,u. ^* A qui* 
bus hae minutiae non negliguntur, iitKeiapLa Doricum esse nega* 
bunt; corrigendum arbitror, xeXaSi^juta. Crinag. Efrigr, 10. 
Tvpay^VYig xeA^Sij/ta hotjrgu(rtov (riXiriyyogf IIoKXaKi JlKralcov (rrgfivMS 

Valck. ad Adoniaz. p. 352. ** Corruptum jxsAeSafue conniventibus 
oculispraeteriiy recte a Salmasio emendatum, reponente fitXt* 
Tufia, instruntentum quo inflando Tyrrheni se exercuerunt. 
Tyrrbenorum inventum tuba. Minus probabiliter Valck. xtXa- 
Iv^fi^a. reponit e Crinag. Epigr. 10., ubi di versa est pbrasis.'' 
Brunck. Diversa quoque est phrasis in Nonni LHonys. p. 792« 
Kdi 0gvyloig avXoiinv evixTvvsv otuXog ^Ai^rfjg, Ka\ $/$u/xoy xaki'" 
$i}jxa ^ovct^ ffXiyaivsv 'A^etpveitg OXi^ofisvog va>JLiLY^(nv. ^' Mskiiaf/tM, 
cura, ety e Poetarum usu, id qiwd quis curat et exercet : bine 
tuba, qua Tyrrheni utuntur, pLeXidaptM Tup^vhy i. e. Tv^fifim¥, 
recte vocari potuit." Jacobs, ad Anthol. Pal. p. 157* At 
Valck. 1. c. iuzhiZay.oL Doricum esse negat : nullas tamen ra- 
tiones ad probandam suam sententiam attulit, nee sane ex lis, 
quae dixit vir doctus, intelligi potest, cur vocabulum xeX«Si}|x«(, 
quod usurparunt Crinag. et Nounus, magis Doricum sit, quam 
fA6X68i)ft(x, quod in //. !^. 6^. Od. J. 650. O. 8. T. 56. 9^. 843. 
reperitur. Archiae Epigr. 4. Tpti&ih Uot^Xavouog ean^iprritnv 'Aiivf 
Avkh epi^psiiirav M/xxo^ 'EvvaXiov, quod expressum est e Tymnis 
Epigr. ^* Sed Miccus iste, qui tubam suam in Iliadis Minenrae 
templo dedicavit, cujas fuit? Utrum Achaeus e Peloponneso 
Pellenensis, an e Thracica Chersoneso Pallenaeus i £go qui- 
dem Iliadi Minervae propiorem atque omnino Pallenaeum arbi- 
tror fuisse, scribendumque adeo in his Epigrammatis IlaKKoi^ 
vahg, quod in postremo mens exhibet Cod. Vat. apographua: a 
neWijVfi usitata forma gentilis erat UeXkiiivsbg, a HaXAi))^ dice- 
batur et nuKk/^voLiog. Sed ex Achaia Pelienenses, ut a Liv. 32, 2£« 
IIi\Xrivelg, multo frequentius, quam Pallenaei Thraces, memo* 
ranturinhistoria*" Valck» Etiam Pallenes Thracicae ap. Scriptt. 
vett. satis frequens est mentio, ut patet e locis supra laudatis 
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mfraque laudandis. '^ In Archive Epigr, Codex habet IlaXXd* 
valogf at in Tymnis carmine IleKXuvetiog. Utrum ex altero emen^ 
dandum sit, dicat qui Miccum hunc aliunde sibi notum sciverit, 
Gujas fuerit, quod ego prorsus ignoro. Utroque in loco ilaX- 
Kuvahs scr. esset, si de gentilibus nominibus vera tradidisset 
Steph. B. in IlekKrivyi, quern redarguit Holsten." Brunck. Imo 
vir doctus locum ap. Steph. B., in quo reperitur nB}Jnva7oSf 
suspectum habet. M ihi saltern baud spemenda videtur ratio ilia, 
Brunckio et Jacobsio prorsus neglecta, propter quam Valck. 
in Tynmis Epigr. naXkavoCiog ex Archiae Epwr* Cod, Vat. 
ficribendum censeat :— -'^ Ego quidem Miccum lliadi Minerva 
propiorem, atque omnino Pallenaeumarbitror fuisse/' y* Similiter 
JIsXkrivlTais legitur in v. Oeveo$f nisi corruptus locus sit, quod 
suspicor : 'Ojxogei Se Ix roov vpog ^opav fnpm r^ K>UTOplct, h Se ra 
vgog ipxTOvg Alyelpoig xu) ileXijv/rai^, 'Ay^aiKals voXeo'i. Cum 
A'lysigois sit ipsum nomen, non gentilitium, puto etiam h. 1. leg. 
xaX JTsAA^vi}, Tois ^A^diKuig 9r« Idem notavit et Salmas. 
nuKKt^vixog etiam bine deducitur, unde IleXXi^vixa} ^XaivMf 
qua& corrupte JfleAXixai scribuntur ap. Hesych." [Etiam 
in Cod. Ven. teste Schowio, UeXX^vij' viXhs Iv Mgye*. JIsX- 
Asjyixai ^Xaivar enei hafipeiv h^OKOVV at ev IIsAX^vi} yivofusvou, 
(Sg xol) ilxa rolg vtxao<ri ii^oaiai. Ubi Verw. malit htofi^sva, sed 
vulgatam tuetur J. Poll. 7, 67. Al Se HeXAijvixa) x^^^^^ ^i^^ 
wSiKipt,oi, 00$ Kou Tolg Vixou(riv aiXv^Tulg H^otriutJ] '^ JflsAX^vio;, quod 
alterum e gentilibus ab Auctore expressis, occurrit ap. Harpocr. 
in Mctcrripes, ubi citatur 'Apia-roreXvig Iv r^ Ile\>^vla)if JJoXmlaJ^ 

L. HOLSTEN. 

, Hujus Holstenianae notae immemor, ^' risXX^yio; nusquam a 
86 esse tectum/' scripsit Valck. ad Adoniaz. p. d5£. Apud Suid. 
etiam Uskkrivaios p^ireov legitur : nsWvjvri' voXtg, xai J7ffXXi}yaIo; 
X^Toov* 1^) Toov ifciKonoL fopovvreov ifiaria^ Iv di ileXX^i} h&fopot 
yXouvai ly/vovro. * ApKTra^airug^ (1. c„) Moov eu9u UeKKi^vr^g irerefrtM 
SiovofT; *Eire) ev UeXXfivri ev roig ^Hpaloig aihov ertdevro yXcCivav* 
De Proverbio vide Erasm. Adag. 3, 3, 17* p. 69^* ubi citatur 
Julius L. vii. de Rerum Vocabulis, sed unde citetur^ nescio. 
Pro T0tX0e<a Jacobs, ad AnthoL 8, 15£. malit 'nec/ia, idque 
omnino recte : Pind. N. 10, 82. '£x le neXKuvotg^ eTnea-ffiiuvot 
N&Tov [luXaxala-i xpoKong, {" Intus floccis lana instructa 
eranty^ Jacobs. 1. c.) ubi Schoi. ^Avt\ toD xcii ev neXKi\vrji hvixyi(re, 
Ti^erai $g Tra^iu iftaria Iv HeXX^vi} iyva^a, Suo'p^s/fiepoi di ol 
TOTTor 'KepK^pacTixcog 8g T^v p^Xajxi'Sa (leg. p^Xav/Sa,) jxaXaxi^v xpoxi^v 
eive, xai eTepooQt y^v^puv* bitire evhavlv ^apiuaxov avpuv IleKkxvti 
TTftplp^er. (Egregie nugatur Schol. memoriter citans locum, qui 
SIC legitur '0. 9^ 146. KoA vpuxP^^ 6?ror' euSia-iVov ^apiiaxov avpav 
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crisis of their heroic and unaided struggle fot independence, as 
a mere mass of dishonesty and licentiousness — and that readers 
should be found to believe them ! 
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Stat contra ratio, et secretam gannit in aurem, 

JSe liceatfacere id, quod quis vitiabit agendo, Pers. Sat. 5» 

jVimirum veteres Alfredo rege Britannos, 
Quantum dissimiles hodierno tempore natis ! — 
Credimus indoctos penitus vixisse^ rudesque 
Artibus ingenuis ; — tunc sane temporis omnem 
Scribendi populum pariter, pariterque legendi 
Insontem : — Mystas nescisse, ipsumque dynasten 
Expertem studiis solitum traducere vitam, — 
Rem praeda parere, et crassis dispendere partam 
Contentum dapibus, belloque domique suorum 
Se praestare ducem, tineisque relinquere libros* 

Talia dum priscis annahbus eruta niecum. 
Hand dubius reputo, (quis enim diffidere tantis 
Testibus audebit ?) quae gaudia pectore surgunt ! 
Qua non voce libet patriae gratarier ipsi, 
£t mihi temporibus longe melioribus orto ! 
O nos felices, O ter felicia nostri 
Saecula, quae solum nescire, et discere nolle 
Turpe putant ! Salve, post pessima tempora ferri. 
Altera, quae fulges auro pretiosior^ aetas. 
Jam non divino Sapientia lumine sedes v 

lUustrat proprias tantum, notosque Penates 
Invida ;^^nunc omnes trivias, omnesque tabemas 
Incolit, atque casas ; — ^hominum jam scilicet agmen 
Mercuriale juvat studiis incumbere ; agresti 
Duro nocturnis placet impallescere chartis. 
Mutantur studiis quaestus, crepidamque relinquit 
Heu ! frustra monitus sutor, setosaque barba 
Nequidquam tonsoris opem deposcit, at ille 
Sedulus egregiis festinat adesse magistris. 
Discipuli coeunt, genus admirabile, fabri, 
Fossores, lanii cum piscatoribus uncti, 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew ^ 
comprising a view of the leading Arguments in favof 
of their Authenticity ^ and of the principal Objections 
which have been urged on the subject. By Latham 
Wainewright, 31. a. F.S.A. of Emman. Coll. 
Cambridge^ and Rector of Gt. Brickhilly Bucks, ^c. 



No. VII. — [Concluded from No. LXF."] 

JTh b quotation almost immediately following^ in the eighteenth 
verse^ has been deemed still more liable to the attacks of 
criticism, but which has fortunately been exercised with us 
}ittie success in this as in the preceding cases. ** Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet^ sayings' 
In Ramah was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, 
and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted^ because they are not/' That the 
prophet meant to apply this prediction, in the first instance, to 
the Babylonish captivity, will not admit of the slightest doubt; 
but in addition to this, it is contended by many, that in its 
^eondary meaning, he designed to prefigure the massacre of 
the infiants at Bethlehem. That Ramah and Bethlehem were 
at too great a distance from each other to allow of this double 
interpretation, and that the expression, because they are not, 
cannot have the same signification in both cases, are circum*- 
otances which have been advanced as serious objections. It is 
stated in reply, that it ought to be recollected that Herod's 



' The words as they stand in Jeremiah xxxi. 15. are these : — 

ilcDrcw 

njKD rrja ^y nsnn bni anr\6jn ^33 vr: yoi^a nana Vft 

Septuagint. 

v!wy airns, %a\ oim ^9cXfy «apaxX)|07)yai, ot( oix. tla-iv, Alex. MS. 

St. Matthew, ii. 18. 

tIxk» airris, xal o&c rfitXt wapaxXijd?ivc»i, or* ofix litrl. 

The reading of the Septuagint, in the editions of Bos and Grabe, is 
nearer to the Hebrew than that quoted above, but varies more from 
St. Matthew. 
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mandate was not confined in its effect to Bethlehem, but ex* 
tended to all the coasts round about ^ and the voice of Rachel 
therefore may well be described as heard. in Rama^ which was 
situated in the tribe of Benjamin. With respect to the ex- 
pression (U3^ ^D) becatise they are not, it may surely be re- 
garded at least as applicable to the infants as to the captives : 
nor is there any inconsistency in believing, that the lamentation, 
which was at first uttered for the captivity of an impious people, 
should afterwards be repeated for the slaughter of innocent 
children. 

Some few writers have adopted another explication. Instead 
of rendering the Hebrew word (nD*U) as it stands in the ma- 
jority of versions, in Ramah, they derive it from a different 
root, (D1*l) aUum esse^ and consider it as denoting on high.^ 

But the light in which this citation is regarded by most of 
our best commentators, is that of an accommodation. In the 
original prophecy, Rachel, whom every Jew would naturally 
consider as the pattern of affection, is represented as personally 
appearing, and expressing all the emotions of ardent grief for 
the fate of those who were destined to be led captive to Baby- 
lon by their Assyrian conquerors. St. Matthew, therefore, 
faere borrows the language of the prophet, and adapts it to his 
description of a deed of cruelty, still more calculated to ^xcite 
lamentation and sorrow. 

A charge, however, of a more serious nature has been brought 
forward against this part of the chapter before us ; and because 
the massacre of the infants at Bethlehem has been passed over 
in silence by Josephus and other contemporary authors, the 
fact itself has been boldly denied, and the veracity of the sacred 
historian attempted to be destroyed. But arguments deduced 
from omissions of this description, when unsupported by 
stronger evidence, are, to say the least, very inconclusive ; and 
in the present case they are clearly of no avails since the con- 
duct of the writers in question may be sufficiently accounted 
for. In the first place, respecting the silence of Josephus, it is 
well known that this historian derived the greatest part of his 
account of the actions of Herod from Nicolaus of Damascus, 
who was notoriously biassed by his partiality towards that prince, 
and had consequently taken no notice of many of his cruelties 

— "i— — — ■^— — — — i ■■ ■? ■!■■— — — W— H— ■— — — 1^i»t.— i ■ 

f 

* Among those who have given the preference to this mode of ex* 
plaining the passage, we may name Arias Montanus, the learned 
Spaniard, whose Polyglot Bible was published under the patronage of 
Philip II. 
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recorded by others. An additional motive must have operated oi>^ 
tlie mind of Josephus in making this omission^ and which at once 
-sufBciently accoimts for the fact. Agrippa the yoanger, the 
lineal descendant of Herod^ was living at the time when the 
historian wrote^ and as it appears had conferred obligations on 
bitn. He xms aware likewise that his mention of this fact 
would Lead to an inference not a little favorable to the Chris- 
tian cause : and it is certainly remarkable that the same author 
has related very few of the crimes of Pontius Pilate, upoa 
M{hich Philo, his contemporary, has dwelt with so much se- 
verity. 

In the next place, the silence of the writers of Greece and 
Rome on this point will not excite our surprise^ when we call 
to mind the vast extent of the Roman empire, and the impro- 
bability that an event totally unconnected with the scene of 
politics, and transacted in a distant and an obscure provincey 
should engage the attention of men occupied in the pursuit of 
literary fame. That it did not altogether pass unnoticed appears 
from a saying of Augustus, related in the Saturnalia of Macro* 
bius, who lived in the latter end of the fourth century, in the 
reign of Theodosius II : ** Cum audisset inter pueros, quos 
in Syria H erodes. Rex Judaeorum, intra bimatumjussit inter- 
fici, filium^quoque ejus occisum, ait; Melius est Herodis por^ 
cumijjv) esse quamjilium (ulov).*' (SaturuaL lib. ii. c. 4.)' 

The last passage in the second chapter, which has excited the 
objection of our opponents, occurs in the 23d verse : '^ And be 
came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth ; that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets. He shall be called 
a Nazarene." It is here asked — in which of the prophets are 
these words to be found ? Tlou yiypawreu ; as St. Chrysostom 
inquires of a citation in the Epistles. Is it not notorious that 
their existence cannot be traced in any of the writings of the 
Old Testament^ from Genesis to Malachi ? To these questions 
different satisfactory answers have been given by different 
divines. 

Dr. Owen and Bishop Pearce refer the quotation to the 5th 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of Judges, where we find these 
words :—*' The child shall be a Nazarite unto God/' And 
they here consider Samson, to whom the passage immediately 



' The question relative to the silence of Josephus has been elabr* 
rately examined by Lardncr, in his Credibility, vol. i. See also Bishop 
Pearce's Comment, and Archbishop Newcome, in loc ^ 
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^pplies^ and who was born to he a deliverer, as the type of 
Christ. But without haviug recourse to types, the best expla>- 
aation appears to be that which has been ably supported by 
Dr. Hunt, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford/ and other 
critics of learning and talents. In their .opinion the words of 
the £vangeKst are not to be considered as a literal quotation, 
nor as referring to any particular passage of one of the prophets, 
but are to be regarded as conveying the general sentiment of 
all the prophets concerning the character and condition of the 
promised Messiah, It was even the remark of Jerome, that 
the use of the plural, rcBv ^rpo^roov, is sufficient to indicate, that 
no individual prophet was here intended to be designated ; and 
with regard to the expression xXv^i^a-tr^i^ he shall be called a 
Nazarene, it has been shown, by Bishop Pearce and other 
critics, to denote nothing more, according to the usage both of 
sacred and profane writers, than he will be a Nazarene. This 
latter appellation, in the time of the apostles, not only signified 
an inhabitant of Nazareth, but was used as a general term of 
reproach and applied to impostors, and other persons regarded 
with contempt. That our Lord would meet with persecution 
and insult, that he would be numbered among the transgressors, 
and would be '' despised and rejected of men," are circum- 
stances explicitly foretold by the prophetic writers : and how 
strikingly these predictions were accomplished, both from his 
making his abode in a city so hateful to the Jews as Nazareth, 
and from the treatment he experienced from the world, is but 
too clearly proved by the history of his life, sufferings, and 
death.* 



> See Dr. Hunt's Sermon on these words, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and printed at the end of bis Observations on the Book 
ofProverhSy 1775. 

^ There yet remains another objection on which peculiar stress is 
laid by the Unitarians of the present day. It is boldly affirmed by the 
editors of the Improved Fersionf as it is called, of the New Testament, 
that if St. Luke's account be true, that Christ was thirty years old in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, Herod must have been dead at 
least two years before the birth of our Lord. Respecting this apparent 
difficulty so unfairly magnified by Unitarian writers, we must observe, 
that, in determining the fifteenth year of Tiberius's reign, there are twu 
modes of computation, each of which has been attributed to St. Luke. 
Supposing the beginning of that emperor's reign to be dated from the 
death of Augustus, which took place in August A. U. 767, then the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius's reign would be A. U. 781 ; and our Lord, if 
born A. U. 748. or according to others 749, would be thirty-three or 
thirty-two years of age, which may be considered as within the latitude 
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Such then are the objections which tiave been urged with so 
much confidence against the authority of the commencing 
chapters of our first gospel, and such are the satisfactory replies 
which they have received from the learned advocates of genuine 
Christianity. But before I quit this part of the subject, there 
18 one remark which particularly claims the iittention of the 
reader ; and that is, that the argument derived by our adver- 
saries from the variation which subsists between the quotations 
of the Evangelist on the one hand, and the original Hebrew, 
or the Septiiagint. version, on the other hand, is not confined 
to the first and second chapters of St. Matthew, but'mi^t be 
applied with equal force to other portions of the New Testa- 
ment, which are acknowleged to be indisputably authentic by 
every class and denomination of Christians. To verify this oIh 
servation, it will be sufiicient to select merely one or two exam 
pies, out of many which the sacred writings offer to our notice. 

An mstance in point occurs in the £8th verse of* the 19di 
chapter of St. John s gospel ; — '' After this, Jesus knowing 



allowed by St. Luke's expression of ** about (w<ril) thirty years of age.*' 
But,on the other hand, if the beginning of Tiberius's reign be computed 
from the time of his being associated with Augustus in the imperial 
government, (a n^ode which has been adopted in other instances) the 
discrepancy will be removed without any difficulty. This admission of 
Tiberius into a share of the government is to be dated, according to 
Velleius Patercuius, A. U. 764, or according to Suetonius, A. U. 765. 
Now taking the first of these dates, if our Lord was born in A. U. 748, 
then, in the fifteenth year of Tiberius's reign, he would be thirty years 
old. Taking the seconr) date, (that of Suetonius,) then if otur Saviour was 
born in the autumn A. U. 748, he would, in the fifteenth year of the same 
reign, be thirty-one years old; or if born in the autumn of the year fol 
lowing, 749, he would then be only thirty years of age. The generality 
of writers now agree with Lardner, that Herod died about seventeen, or 
possibly sixteen years, before Augustus, that is, a little before the pass- 
over 'A. U. 750 or 751; and hence, if the last mode of compudng the 
reign of Tiberius be received, Herod must have died about a year and a 
kaff before the birth of Christ. As a striking confirmation of the fact 
that St. Luke followed this method, it should be stated, that on no other 
supposition cau this Evangelist's account be made to coincide with the 
date assigned to the crucifixion by all the early Christian writers. 

Where difiierentdates present themselves of nearly equal authority,DOt 
only are we at liberty, but it is incumbent on us, to select those by which 
the clashing circumstances attending any event can best be made to 
harmonize with each other. See Mackuight's Harmony of the Gospels, 
Dissert. 2 and 3. and Bishop Pearce's Dissert, prefixed to his Com- 
mentary. 
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de Pallene ef Pellene^ ^59 

celebrata esse'^EgiJMia," [at non secundum omnes^ sed quosdani 
tantum Auctores j "certum est e Schol. Pind. 'O. 7, 156/^' 
[i4iy«va, IleKXoLVOi re, yixa)V-6' h^axig, sc. ?yv« jxiv, Schol. TeXiiTat 

ds xu) Toi" EpfAuiotf TO 8s d&Xov ea-ri ^Xoiiva, Iv 8* AiylvYi TciAlixeiot {] 
*'9, 147." {^Kou ^v^poiv OTToV evhoL'Nov ^ipfiuxov aupSiv UsWivot 
^ege, Schol. 'O ^e aycov h HeXX^wj '^Epfioua SKotkfiTo, SysTai Bs 
'Eppt,ou xoA 'AmWoDVog kogrTj, Oeo^sviu xuXoufievri* evhaviv 8s ^^p<»' 
fwtxov, avr) tou avaTraucriv^ tijv aks^otvefi,ov, Su Iv ilsAA^vp p^XaTvo^ 
I8/80TO rep vixmvTi ^eipiMVos oigtx.J' Ruhuk. ad Timsei luex. 216. 
Eust. ad //. B. p. £91,44. ilsXXifvij 8s, m%g xa) av-ni ^AyoAd^"^ 
TuuTVis etvixiv IleXkifivsvg xu) IleXKiiviog.— Efm 8s xcA xcojttij ilsX^* 
Xrivifif oSev xa) [adde, ai] UeWvivixai ^><atvai, af IhoAKol ertdga-av i» 
Tolg exel ayco(nv, dg xa) 6 KooiJi^ixog 8)]Xo7 Iv'^OpyKriv. Distinguit ergqi 
Archiepiscopus ille Thessalonicensis, unus e Grammaticis vetew 
ribus, Pellenen Achaiae urbem, a Pellenevico quodam, ubi laenaB.- 
praemium athletis proponebatur, Strabonem secutus, cujus haec 
sunt verba, 8. p. 560. Falc. ''Eori 8s ^ ilsXA^vtj araha e^r^xovrm 
TJ^g iaXuTrrig UTrspxsijxsv)}, ^povpiov epvpt^vov, "Etrri 8s xeti xoopt,vi i7sA« 
Aifvi}, o$sv xa) ai UeWvivixa) %Xa7vai, ag xa) aiKu Mie(rav h rolg 
ayma-i, xiirai 85 fwrafu Alyaicov xa) UsXX^vijj. ^* Videtur duas 
Pellenes facere ; sed adhibenda est Pausaniae description quae 
locum interpretabitur, 7, £6. IleWyiveva-i 8s ij yroXig lo-rlv 1^1 
Ao'^ou xaT0^ axgav ryjv xopuf^v eg o^v avs&TyjxoTog' tovto jxsv 8^ airo- 
TCfAov, xa) 81* auro' sorty aolxv^TOV rcS 8s yiaiuctkunipcp vsjFoKio'rat 
c^KTiv ou (Tvyep^^; ij 9ro%^' eg 8s [lolpag vsvsjxij/tsyi} 8uo utto t^^ ^^got^ 
ftsra^u avsp^ouo^^.'^ Casaub. Sed viderint rei geographicae periti, 
an hue trahi possint Pausaniae verba. Mihi saltern, si quid aliud, 
certissimum videtur Strabonem nou de altera Pellenes urbis 
parte loqui, sed de vico quodam Pellene dicto /tsra^u Alyalsov 
xa) ilsAA^vij^. Nam quamvis, Pausania teste, duabus Pellenes. 
partibus clivus interjacuerit, una tamen eademque, ut ex eodem 
Auctore coUigi potest, urbs fuit, uno eodemque nomine appel- 
lata, non hac parte urbs, ilia autem vicus ; at locus, ubi laena^ 
praemium athletis proponebatur, Straboni atque, ex eo, £u- 
statbio est vicus Pellene dictus inter urbem Pellenen et ^gas 
jacens. 

Steph. B. UsAA^vij' voXig *Axodagf Asysrai xa) IleWlyotf tig 
MiTuXlvaf, 6 ^toA/tijj, IleXkvivevg, to SijAuxov, UsWr^vlg* Stif^etooreov 
^h Sti ilaAA^vt} xa) ilsAA^vi] kv) [Mvrn ypaiLiuari hai^igo\)(n, Ka) ^ 

/xsv HeXXrivri 8uo fuova eivixoi ^si, tJ eig «J7> "J"^ ^*« ^o3 tog' rj 8e 
UaAA^vij ha tou "a, rscrcra^a, /IaAA)jv«6Uj, UaAA^vio^, UaWvivalog, 
naWnvtrng. " Schol. Apoll. Rh. 1, 177. UsAA^vijr V^X«^*^^ 
I7f AA)ivi} ha tou 7, ^ Ss rrspa, ^ rrig ^Apxailag^ hei tou cT ygaferai 
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the 78th Psalm : *^ I will open my mouth in a parable ; I wiS 
utter dark sayings of old/' ' 

^JThat these and many other citations in the New Testament 
differ very considerably from the text of the corresponding pas- 
sages as they stand in the original Hebrew Scriptures, or in 
that version to which the early Christian writers more fre- 
quently resorted^ — no one, I imagine^ will hesitate to admit. Bui 
are we, on that account, at liberty to infer^ that the facta to 
which they are applied are false, or that the chapters in which 
they are detailed must be spurious ? Are we authori§|ed to 
affirm, that, because the precise words, which our Saviour is 
related, in a preceding example, to « have uttered on the cross, 
are not to be discovered in the present text of the Old Testa- 
ment, — no such expression was ever used ; or that no such me- 
morable event as the crucifixion ever took place ? Does the 
want of coincidence in this and similar instances justify our 
discrediting the veracity of the whole work^ or even our con- 
sidering that portion with which it is more immediately con- 
nected as the supposititious production of some subsequent 
author? It must be acknowledged, indeed, that respecting the 
greater part of the New Testament, though the same circum- 
stance is frequently observable, these assertions have not b^en 
made, this mode of reasoning has not been adopted. But the 
first two chapters of St. Matthew have been destined to en- 
counter a different treatment. Thus because a passage firom 
one of the prophets, which in its primary import related to. the 
release of the Israelites from their slavery in Egypt, is cited by 
the Evangelist in describing the return of our Lord from that 
country, a certain class of disputants contend, in the first piece, 
that the 4]uotation is completely misapplied ; and they then ven- 
ture to assume, that the whole account of the flight into Egypt 
is destitute of foundation. Again, because the distance of 
Kamah from Bethlehem has been imagined to be too great to 
allow of the application of the prophecy, which originally re- 
spected the captivity, to the event to which it is referred by 



1 By comparing the followipg quotations in the New Testament with 
their corresponding passage* iu the Old, the same observation may be 
still farther exemplified. Matt. xi. 10. Matt. xxi. 4, 5. Matt, xxvii. 
9, 10. Luke vii. 27. The five following, viz. Matt. xiii. 14, 15. Mark iv. 
12. Luke viii. 10. John xii. 40. Acts xxviii. 26, 27., all re]ate.to the 
same prophecy in Isaiah. John xix. S6. Acts xiii. 40, 41. Acts xy. 15| 
16, 17« and more particularly John vii. 37, 38. 
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tli^ sacred histpriao, they not only question the genuineness of 
the chapter containing this narrative, but, encouraged by the 
silence of Josephus, they attempt to prove, that the massacre 
of the infants recorded of Herod is a transaction by no means 
entitled to serious belief. This procedure, however, on the 
part of our adversaries, must beyond all . doubt be deemed 
inconsistent with, impartiality of inquiry, contrary to their own 
practice on subjects unconnected with religion, and justifif»d 
: neither by the rules of legitimate argument, nor by the result of 
.historical research. 

Thus is the direct evidence in favor of the authenticity of the 
first two chapters of the gospel of St. Matthew submitted to 
the dispassionate decision of the reader, in conjunction with the 
replies to all the material objections which the subject has ex- 
cited* It appears almost impossible to rise from this examioa- 
,tion without acknowleging, that the positive arguments in favor 
of the affirmative side of the question possess the same validity 
with those adduced to establish the genuineness of the rest of 
the New Testament, and that they are more than sufficient to 
overbalance the difficulties which have been placed in the oppo- 
site scale. Nothing, in short, seems wanting to render the evi- 
dence as complete as the nature of the case will admit, but the 
concurrent testimony of some of the early and inveterate 
enemies to the religion of Christ ; and this auxiliary proof, 
.though by no means essential, we are able to produce.. 

It has been shown, in the first place, that the two contro- 
verted chapters. are contained in every Greek manuscript of the 
four gospels which has reached the present times, with the 
exception of one of so modem a date as the fourteenth century ; 
in which, however, let it be observed, the genealogy alone is 
deficient. But, even in this individual case, such is the com- 
mencement of the text of this gospel, as to render.it in the 
highest degree probable, that the genealogy did actually exist 
in the prior manuscript, from which the present was imme- 
diately transcribed. With regard to those few manuscripts 
which have suffered from the mutilation of accident, or the cor- 
rosions of time, no inference can be deduced from that circum- 
stance which would not equally affect many other parts of the 
New Testament, where suspicion has never for one moment 
been indulged.^ In the next place, we have seen that the first 

' It should have been stated, that Tatian, one of the early beresiarchs 
of the second century, omitted the genealogy in his Harmony of the 
GospeU, eutitled t^ ^t« rt^^mfwi eiayyiTiff, no longer extant ; but the same 
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und second chapters are also included in all the ancient anl 
numerous versions, stilfextant^ and still accessible to the exami- 
nation of the learned. The antiquity, indeed, of these versi^^os 
varies considerably ; but we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that one of them was made at least as early as in the middle of 
tlu second century, that another was in existence in the begins 
ning of that century, and that a third which, though now lost, 
formed the basis of the Latin Vulgate, is ascribed by the most 
competent judges to the same remote period. In a few Latin 
manuscripts, corrupt copies of the Latin Version, and of doubt- 
ful antiquity, the genealogy is separated by an interval from the 
remainder of these chapters. But since this novelty (for in do 
other instance is it to be discovered,) in all probability owed 
its origin to the difficulty felt by the copyists in reconciling the 
genealogy of St. Matthew with that of St. Luke, their testi- 
mony cannot be received; and the manuscripts themselves, 
compared with the celebrated versions made immediately from 
the Greek, are entitled to no authority whatever. In the third 
and last place, we have found that the strongest corroboratiott 
of the same point is afforded by the quotations from these 
chapters preserved in the writings of the Christian fathers of the 
second, thirds and succeeding centuries. But in addition to the 
concurrent testimony of these early Christian writers, we have 
in our possession that of the three most acute and formidable 
adversaries with whom the religion of Christ had to contend 
during the first ages of its progress. If it be obvious from the 
language of Celsus, the Epicurean philosopher^ who flourished 
in the second century, that he considered these chapters as 
genuine, we may rest persuaded that, with all his animosity 
against the doctrines they disclose^ and all the ingenuity t^ 
which he was characterbed, he was unable to detect thoite 
marks of a spurious character, which were reserved to be dis- 
covered by the keener intellects of modern disputants. He 
certainly did accuse the Christians (in a passage preserved by 
Origen') of altering the original of the gospels, '^ in three or 
four instances, or oftener/' in order to avoid the force of the 
objections urged against them. At the same time, it is manifest 



author from whom we derive this information, (Theodoret) likewise 
mentions that Tatian rejected the genealogy in St. Luke, (the authoritJr 
of which is now never called in question) ** and every thine which 
showed Jesus to be the son of David according to the flesh.^ uis evi- 
dence, therefore^ is of no weight whatever. 
' Orig. contra Celsuni, lib. ii. sect* s{7. 
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that this could not apply to the chapters in question ; because n6 
possible alteration of the text, short of expunging the whole^ 
could have had the effect of removing the difficulties brought 
forward by their opponents^ or of satisfying the minds of the 
latter respecting the miraculous accounts to which they deci- 
dedly refused to yield their assent. In truth, whether the charge 
was well or iU founded^ as it regarded the other parts of tbd 
New Testament, the addition of these two chapters (supposing 
them for a moment to be spurious) would, instead of obviating 
the objections of infidels, necessarily augment both their num- 
ber and their weight. That Celsus, however, did in fact en- 
tertain the belief of their authenticity, may be evidenced by 
indisputable references contained in the fragments of his treatise, 
as they are handed down to us by Origen. The Jew, who is_ 
represented by Celsus as arguing against the Christians, observes 
(vide Orig.contra Celsum, Cantab. 1658. p. 106.) '^These things 
we have alleged to you out of your own writings^ not needing any 
other witnesses. Thus you are beaten with your own weapons.^' 
And in order to prove that he here refers to the first and second 
chapters of St. Matthew, as he afterwards does to other parts 
of the four gospels, we need only attend to some of the partk^ 
cnlars he has cited in the passages which Origen has happily 
preserved. Thus be mentions the incarnation and bir& of 
Christ, and that he was bom of a virgin ; the worship of the 
Magi ; the flight into £gypt ; and the slaughter of the inputs; 
It is remarkable that the attacks of this acute opponent of 
Christianity were almost entirely confined to the four gospels 
now in our possession, though the apocryphal gospels at that 
period were very numerous: and with respect to the two 
chapters in controversy, it cannot be doubted for a moment 
that, had any substantial proof been produced by the Ebionites 
and other heretical sects prior to that period against their au- 
thenticity, Celsus would gladly have availed liimself of a cir- 
cumstance so favorable to his views. 

The testimony of Porphyry, who flourished in the earlier 
part of the third century, is not less satisfiictory, and derives 
additional importance from his possessing .more extensive learn- 
ing and greater critical skill than Celsus. Though the only 
part of his works in existence consists of quotations from them 
by Jerom and others of the fathers^ they sufficiently attest th^ 
fact which it is our object to establish. Among the passages 



* Orig* contra Celsum, pp. 22i SO. SS. 45. 51. 
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quoted bj Jerom we meet with an objection against the 
genealogy in St. Matthew, founded on the necessity of re- 
peating one of the generations in order to complete the number 
specified by the Evangelist. This difficulty has been considered 
in a preceding page ; but the circumstance of its being urged 
by Porphyry testifies, beyond all dispute^ that the first chapter 
of St. Matthew^ as it now stands, was then considered as form- 
ing part of that gospel ; and it is a fair inference, that the second 
chapter, from its close connexion with the first, was regarded 
10 the same light. 

To the evidence afforded by these two celebrated heathens 
we may add the attestation of the emperor Julian as a power- 
ful corroboration in favor of the affirmative side of the question. 
His writings, indeed, like theirs, have long been extinct, but nu- 
merous passages have been preserved by Cyril, in bis answer to 
Julian's attack on Christianity, confirming, in the most satis- 
factory manner, the authenticity of the principal books of the 
New Testament, and what is more immediately to the point, of 
the two chapters in dispute. After censuring the manner of 
applying particular prophecies of the Old Testament, made 
use of by Christians, he makes this observation :' ** When you 
reckon up the genealogy of Joseph, you carry it up to Judiah ; 
but you have not been able to continue this dexterously ; for 
Matthew and Luke have been shown to differ with one another 
respecting the genealogy/' This, passive evidently indicates 
his belief that the Jirst chapter was the composition of St. 
Matthew; and that he entertained the same opinion of the 
second chapter, is evinced by an observation of St. Jerom in his 
commentary on Hosea (ix. 1.):^ '' The emperor Julian, in the 
seventh volume of his malicious work against the Christians, 
vents his calumny upon this passage, (Matt. ii. 14, l^Oafid says, 
that the Evangelist Matthew has here transferred to Christ what 
was written of Israel, in order to impose upon the simplicity 
of the gentile converts to Christianity/' Of Julian's own opi- 
nion, therefore no doubt can exist for a moment ; and such was 
his virulence against the Christian faith, that had he been able 
to adduce any proof subversive of the genuineness of this part 
of die New Testament, no motive can be assigned for his keep- 
itig it concealed. Actuated by the inveterate spirit which he 



' Lardiier's Works, vol. viii, p. 397. 8vo. 

* Vide BelFs Enquiry into the Divine Mbsions of John the Baptist and 
Jesus Christ. Introductory Arguments, p. 84.. 
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never scrnpled to display, he must unquestionably have read and 
studied die works of Celsus and Porphyry;' and if any more 
conclusive arguments had been advanced by them, we may rest 
assured that he would have urged them with all that fotce which 
his superior talents and acuteness were so capable of exerting. 
Thus powerful then is the evidence derived from these heathen 
adversaries to the religion of Christ. 

' I have one additional testimony to adduce in confirmation of 
the same point, which appears to me of singular importance. 
It is undoubtedly a remarkable fact that Cerinthus, one of the 
earliest heretics^ and who is usually placed in the first century^ 
is well known to have considered the genealogy of St. Matthew 
as forming part of the gospel of that Evangelist. It is distinctly 
stated in the works of Epiphanius that this Gnostic heresiarch 
and his followers preferred the gospel of St Matthew on ac- 
count of its genealo^ ; and the following passage from the 
same father places the matter beyond all controversy :* '' It b 
allowed by all that Cerinthus made use of the beginning of St. 
Matthew's gospel, and from thence endeavored to prove that 
Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary.'' 

From the foregoing statement of particulars, it follows as a 
necessary deduction, that if these chapters were surreptitious, 
the interpolation could not have taken place during the life- 
time of St. Matthew, since the authentic copies of the auto- 
graph must, it is obvious, have been preserved with the most 



* Should it be alleged, that it was impossible that Julian could have 
seen the works of Porphyry, because by a decree of Constautine the Great 
they were ordered to be destroyed; we answer^ that this edict could have 
been only partially carried into execution, since we find.that another 
decree to the very same effect was madebv Theodosius the younger in 
the year 449, eighty-six years after the death of Julian. I 

^ See the whole passage translated in LardneFs Works, voL ix. pp. 
338—329. 8vo. ed. The inconsistency of the Unitarians is here not a litUe 
remarkable. Dr. Williams, in his Free Enquiry, considers Tatian's 
omission of the genealogy as unfavorable to its authenticity. The 
editors of the Improved Venum^ on the contrary, reject the authority of 
this heresiarch, because his sentiments are completely adverse to the doe- 
trine of the kumamUy of Christ ; and they now acknowledge St. Mattka^g 
genaalm to be genuine^ because they find that it was received by Cerin- 
thus, who was notoriously hostile to the divinity of our Lord. If there 
be any difference, the arguments in favor of the genealogy skre not 
altogether so forcible as those in support of the remainder of these 
chapters. The Unitarians, however, aaoiit the former, and reject the 
latter. As long as the example of the Ebionites is suitable ,to their 
▼lews, they follow it without hesitation; ihc instant it becomes subver- 
sive of their peculiar tenets, it is as decidedly condemned. 
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scrupulous care, and their contents known to every convert to 
the Christian faith. Not only were transcripts of the Scrip- 
tures made for the use of the differeut churches as thej were 
gradually formed, but it is clear, from St. Paul's injunctions on 
the subject^ that it was the practice of the primitive believer^ 
to read them publicly in their religious assemblies ; so that no 
clandestine alteration in the text, no addition to the original, 
however trivial, could by any possibility have escaped detection. 
For the same reason, it would be preposterous to suppose that 
may attempt of the kind could have been made with the faintest 
hope of success, till after the death of all the apostles : and as 
it is generally believed that St. John lived till the close of the 
first century, the only interval for the execution of this chime- 
rical project would have been from the year 99} the period of 
that apostle's death, to the time when these chapters are proved 
to have existed. But Cerinthus, to whom the earliest reference 
to this disputed portion of Scripture can be traced, flourished, 
according to the best chronologists, towards the latter end of 
the first century, and was contemporary with St. John. By 
this fact alone the practicability of forgery is at once negatived ; 
nor would the case be altered if it could be proved, (and it 
clearly never has been,) that Cerinthus did not exist before the 
early part of the ensuing century. But even taking the inteN 
val, in which this fraudulent design could have been effected, in 
its greatest latitude, and computing it from the death of St* 
John to the middle of the second century, when the contro- 
verted chapters are indisputably contained in the versions of 
diat date, and are quoted in the works of the fathers then living,^ — 
will the allegation of our opponents be rendered at all more 
credible i Let us bear in mind that the copies of St. Matthew's 
autograph must during that period have been multiplied to a 
very great extent, in order to keep pace with the increasing 
Bmnber of converts; and on the supposition that an addition of 
so remarkable a nature could be effected, it must have originated 
(as indeed has been affirmed) with some particular sect, for 
the purpose of exalting, in Ae estimation of the world, the 
person and character of the founder of their religion. Are we 
then to believe that the efforts of this party were attended with 
such complete success, as to induce the whole body of Chris- 
tians, scattered in different parts of Europe and Asia, to con- 
sent to the admission of this fabricated narrative respecting the 
nativity of Christ, and to suffer it to be delivered down to 
dieir posterity as a genuine portion of the original gospel? Or 
it it possible to conceive that no mention either of the attempt 
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^pplies^ and who was born to he a deliverer^ as the type of 
Christ. But without having recourse to types^ the best expla^ 
nation appears to be that which has been ably supported by 
Dr« Hunt, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford/ and other 
critics of learning and talents. In their opinion the words of 
the Evangelist are not to be considered as a literal quotation, 
nor as referring to any particular passage of one of the prophets, 
but are to be regarded as conveying the general sentiment of 
all the prophets concerning the character and condition of the 
promised Messiah, It was even the remark of Jerome, that 
the use of the plural, ruov ^rpo^roov, is sufficient to indicate, that 
no individual prophet was here intended to be designated ; and 
with regard to the expression xAij^ijo-sTai, he shall be called a 
Nazarene, it has been shown, by Bishop Pearce and other 
critics, to denote nothing more, according to the usage both of 
sacred and profane writers, than he will be a Nazarene. This 
latter appellation, in the time of the apostles, not only signified 
an inhabitant of Nazareth, but was used as a general term of 
reproach and applied to impostors, and other persons regarded 
with contempt. That our Lord would meet with persecution 
and insult, that he would be numbered among the transgressors, 
and would be '' despised and rejected of men," are circum- 
stances explicitly foretold by the prophetic writers : and how 
strikingly these predictions were accomplished, both from his 
making his abode in a city so hateful to the Jews as Nazareth, 
and from the treatment he experienced from the world, is but 
too clearly proved by the history of his life, sufferings, and 
death.* 



> See Dr. Hunt's Sermon on these words, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and printed at the end of bis Observations on the Book 
rf Proverbs, 1775. 

^ There yet remains another objection on which peculiar stress is 
laid by the Unitarians of the present day. It is boldly affirmed by the 
editors of the Improved Venion^ as it is called, of the New Testament, 
that if St. Luke's account be true, that Christ was thirty years old in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, Herod must have been dead at 
least two years before the birth of our Lord. Respecting this apparent 
difficulty so unfairly magnified by Unitarian writers, we must observe, 
that, in determining the fifteenth year of Tiberius's reign, there are twu 
modes of computation, each of which has been attributed to St. Luke. 
Supposing the beginning of that emperor's reign to be dated from the 
death of Augustus, which took place in August A. U. 767, then the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius's reign would be A. U. 781 ; and our Lord, if 
born A. U. 748. or according to others 749, would be thirty-three or 
thirty-two years of age^ which may be considered as within the latitude 
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by the friends and the enemies of the Christian • faith, would 
be an instance of credulity to the last degree extravagant aud 
absnrd. 

After this accumulation of proof, it must require objec- 
tions of a very different character from those usually' advanced 
by sceptics, to shake the firmness of our conviction, or to aa- 
tborise the indulgence of reasonable doubt. Unfortunately for 
our opponents on this occasion, those which have been ui|;ed 
against the first and second chapters of St. Matthew are founded 
on difficulties which either admit of a rational solution, or 
which, if they are allowed to possess any weight, must equally 
invalidate the authenticity of other portions of Scripture, which 
are universally acknowleged to be the productions of .the 
writers to whom they are attributed. But even were the diflS- 
culties alleged as formidable as they are contended to be, still 
we maintain, that so preponderating is the positive evidence 
which has been here adduced, that the rejection of the fact it 
is brought to establish, would be in direct opposition to every 
principle of sound reasoning and impartial discussion. 

It has been asked indeed, by those who advocate the opposite 
side of the question, why any degree of apprehension should be 
excited by the exclusion of these chapters from the sacred 
canon, since they disclose no doctrine which may not be found 
in some other part of Scripture. Are not the objections to 
Revelation, they observe, by this means evidently diminished, 
and the opposition of Deists rendered less justifiable, and less 
pregnant with danger i The removal of every needless obstacle 
to Ae reception of the faith we profess, is unquestionably an 
object greatly to be desired ; but the whole tenor of the fore- 
going inquiry has amply testified, that the present is not one of 
those cases to which the remark can with justice be applied. 
If we except those deluded slaves of fanaticism who lay claim 
to an extraordinary effusion of the Holy Spirit, and who boast 
that they receive no doctrine of the certainty of which they are 
not convinced by a divine impulse, it is universally admitted by 
protestants, that the truth of Christianity is incapable of being 
proved in any other manner than by human testimony. By 
this alone we learn, that eighteen centuries from the present 
time, twelve men, uneducated inha()itants of Judea, of irre- 
proachable integrity and sound understanding, submitted to a 
life of suffering and hardship for the sake of propagating a 
religion by which they could acquire neither wealth, power, 
nor reputation ; and for which, rather than renounce their 
persuasion of its divine origin, they cheerfiiUy incurred penecu- 
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eutioii and death*' By testimony alone, we can ascertain the 
reality of the miracles and the accomplishment of the prophecies 
attributed to the great Founder of the Christian Faith. And by 
what other mode of proof can we be assured that the compo- 
sitions which describe these transactions were written by the 
authors whose names they bear, and that they have reached the 
present times without any alteration that can affect either the 
doctrines which they deliver^ or the facts they detail F What- 
ever, then^ tends to lessen our confidence in the attestations <tf 
competent and impartial witnesses, — whatever would encourage 
us to discredit their concurrent testimony to events not ii|con- 
sistent with human reason, — must in the same proportion en- 
danger the stability of the religion of Christ. 

We maintain, that the direct testimony in support of the first 
two chapters of St. Matthew is of the same nature and the 
same efficacy, as that which is produced to authenticate the other 
parts of the New Testament; and that the objections, derived 
froip the discrepancy of some of the quotations which they 
contain with their corresponding passages in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, can never be allowed, even when taken in their 
utmost latitude, to alter the credibility of the positive evidence 
confessedly in our possessiop. And hence we feel ourselves 
authorised to affirm that the understandings of those, who deny 
that these chapters are the genuine production of the author of 
the remainder of this gospel, are, in this case, most inconsistently 



^ There is a remarkable saying of Voltaire on this subject re^rded 
in his Life by Condorcet, which serves to show the enmity of this singular 
character against Christianity, and to lead us at the same time to reflect 
bow unavailing have been his efforts to destroy its evidence : " Je suis 
las,'' disait-il un jour, ** de leur entendre rep^ter que douze hommes ont 
suffi pour etabiir le Christianisme, et j'ai envie de leur prpuver qu'il n'en 
faut qu'un pour le ditruire.'' Edit, printed atKehl, p. 118^ Never .was 
there a wish more happily disappointed ! 

Beyond all question, the most formidable objection against the truth 
of Christianity is that which was advanced by Hume, and which main- 
tained that no human testimony can be sufficient to sanction our belief 
of an^ fact not conformable to the experience of the great mass of 
mankind. Had it been possible to establish the validity of this position, 
it would certainly have proved fatal to the religion of Christ; but with 
all the plausibility with which it is proposed, and all the labored inge- 
nuity by which it is defended, there is no sophism in science which ad- 
mits of a more decisive answer, or which has received a more complete 
confutation from eminent writers. Among the numerous replies to this 
boasted argument of our English historian, we are perhaps indebted fojr 
the most successful exposure of its fallacy, to the powerful reasoning of 
Dr. Canipbell and Bishop Douglas. 
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ifliueiiGed by a less degree of evidence io preference to i 
greater. ^ 

Not many years have elapsed since an eminent scholar^ whose 
distinguished talents and dassicd attainments claimed universal 
respect^ ventured to dispute the foundation of the • popular be- 
lief in the existence of ancient Troy. From the want of coin- 
cidence between the present geography of the Troad, and the 
descriptions of Homer^ in conjunction with other collateral 
4irguments, he endeavoured to prove that this celebrated city 
was nothing more than the creation of the poet's miud^ and that 
the siege by which it is described to have been annihilated, 
and which will ever form an sera in the annak of Greece^ has 
no more claim to our serious credence than the fictions of 
romance.' To this bold hypothesis it has been justly objected, 
that^ in addition to its deficiency of proof, it tends to subvert 
the basis of all historical testimony, and to generate an indiscri- 
minate scepticism respecting the remote transactions of past 
ages. And if this complaint be well founded, in a case where 
the higher interests of mankind cannot be affected^ it must 
surely be attended with consequences the most injurious, to 
suffer a few apparent incongruities to outweigh the nnited at- 
testation of former times, respecting a portion of Scripture so 
long received as that which has been the subject of the present 
examination. What is it in effect, but to cherish a spirit of 
groundless disbelief, by magnifying circumstances of minor im- ' 
portance into substantial and overwhelming objections f 

It has long been a complaint, which, though become trite 
from repetition, still forces itself on our notice, that so perfecdy 
obscured are the understandings of some men on controversial 
points of theology, that no arguments however conclusive, no 
evidence however luminous and unperplex^ed, can persuade them 
to abandon the most chimerical tenets when promulgated by 
their own party, or to discern the most palpable errors in the 
reasoning of those who stand forward in their defence. And 
yet, under the malignant influence of the same disposition, the 
most trivial objections urged against the opposite side of the 
question, — circumstances which on any other occasion would be 
regarded as too frivolous to claim attention, — ^are deemed abun- 
dantly suflicient to satisfy every unbiassed mind, and to esta- 
blish a full conviction of the folly and weakness of those to 
whom they are opposed. The justness of these remarks is but 



> Bryant's '* Dibserlaiioii on the Siege of Ancient Troy,** &€• 
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too well exemplified in the discussion before us.' We knay feet 
perhaps some degree of astonishment that proofs so little liablo 
to misconception as those which have been detailed in the pre« 
ceding pages^ should meet with resistance ; we may regret that 
difHculties capable of being so easily solved, should in the 
opinion of our adversaries sanction the disbelief of any part of 
the sacred volume ; but in extending our inquiries, we perceive 
that these effects are not altogether so unaccountable, as we 
might, at first, be led to imagine. The great majority of thosis 
who deny the authenticity of this portion of St. Matthew, we 
must call to our recollection, likewise deny the divinity of 
Christ. But in these very chapters is contained the history of 
our Lord's miraculous birth, which, if true, must prove fatal to 
the hypothesis framed by the Unitarians. That this fact has 
operated as the principal cause of the opposition which has 
been made to the chapters in question, is rendered cleair by the 
conduct of the same individuals in controverting the authority 
of the two first chapters of St. Luke's gospel, which confirm 
the account of the former evangelist respecting our Saviour's 
nativity. To what an extent the spirit of scepticism will com^ 
tltict those who have submitted to its control, some idea may 
be formed by adverting to the attempt which has been made to 
expunge from the text of the sadred books whatever is disco- 
vered to be hostile to their views. In the present instance, 
the only fact which they have been able to bring forward, wear- 
ing the faintest semblance of external evidence, is, that the first 
and second chapters of St. Luke's gospel were rejected by the 
Marcionites. But whoever possesses any acquaintance with 
ecclesiastical history must be well aware that the followers of 
Marcion' were always considered as heretics notoriously cTe- 
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> To be convinced of the folly of placing any confidence in the opi- 
nions and practice of this sect, it is only necessary that we should re- 
collect that they rejected all the gospels except that of St. Luke, and 
that even from this they expunged not only the first and second chap- 
ters, but several other passages, inconsistent with their tenets. In 
several instances also they altered the text of this gospel. It id a sin- 
gular fact, and which is alone decisive of the .question, that Tertullian, 
who wrote a treatise expressly in answer to Marcion and his adherents, 
has not even hinted at the slightest evidence ^u^ght forward by this sect 
to authorise their rejecting so material a part of the text of St. Luke. The 
whole subject, however, has undergone a minute investigation by Dr. 
Loeffler, a German divine, who is led to the conclusion (in which. 
Bishop Marsh fully concurs) that the copy made use of by Marcion was 
not, in truth, St. Luke's gospel, but some apocryphal gospel, which con- 
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Tiating from the primitive purity of the Christian faitb^aad 
consequently could never afford the slightest autliority for the 
conduct of the church in after ages of the world. The argiH 
ment derived from ancient manuscripts, versions^ and quotations 
in the writings of the Fathers, is not even pretended to be de- 
fective ; and these determined controvertists are therefore com- 
pelled to resort to their accustomed plan of pointing out incon- 
sistencies which are easily reconciled^ and of supposing difficul- 
ties where none are to be found. Such is the frequent result 
of that restless love of novelty^ by which many are induced to 
reject the well-founded opinions of those around them^ and to 
substitute in their place the bold and unauthorised conjectures 
of their own distorted imaginations ! And such is the close 
alliance which too often .subsists between scepticism and ere* 
dulity ! 

Leaving the follies, the prejudices, and the infatuation which 
too often characterise the various sects and parties of religion, to 
their own fate, it is the imperious duty of the sober and dis- 
passionate inquirer after truth, patiently to scrutinise the testi- 
mony relating to these controverted chapters of St. Matthew, 
unmindful of their connexion with any system of belief, and 
without any reference to the consequences which the investiga- 
tion may produce. If after a deliberate and fair examination 
the united proofs in their support shall be found, as I am per- 
suaded they will be, to outweigh every objection which inge- 
nuity can devise, or animosity suggest ; if the latter shall be 
discovered to be altogether trifling and insignificant when 
compared with the former ; then must the authenticity of this 



tained much matter in common with it. Bell's Argum. p. 64. ; Lardner, 
vol. ix. p*350, 8VO.; MarHb'» Michaelis^ vol. i. p. 37 '- and voL iv. p» 159. 
But the objection chiefly insisted on by the later Unitarian writers is 
derived from Luke iii. 23, by which they attempt to show that Herod 
died two or even three years before our Saviour's birth. This has been 
fully confuted in a former note ; and whoever has read the admirable 
remarks of Dr. Paley on the discrepancies of the different gospels, will 
know how to estimate the skill and the intentions of those persons who 
regardan inconsistency in chronology as sufficient to discredit the whole 
narrative in which it is found. It is also deserving of observation that 
the Unitarians themselves differ on this point. Neither Williams, nor 
Priestley, nor Evansouy ^ough they decidedly reject the introductory 
chapters both of St. Matthew's and St. Luke's gospels, make the faintest 
allusion to this chronological difficulty ; and if its importance is thus 
unduly magnified by the Unitarians of the present day, it probably 
arises from their distrusting the soundness of the arguments employed 
by their predecessors. 
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^Kion of Scripture be ddftiitted without r^senre, and tbfe 
rddctrines uiiich ute there dnfoided be cordinlly embraced^ 

To piirsUe any other tiiode of conduct, wduld be at oiice to 
•violate the laws of sound criticism, to annihilate one of the 
primary sources of i»atioiiAl conviction^ and to countenance the 
introdlicition of principles, which, if uhiverisally received, would 
speedily effect the subversion of that sacred citadel in which 
are deposited the standard of our faith, and the charter of our 
hopes. 



NOTICE OF 

FLA VII MEROBAUDIS CARMINUM Oratio- 
nisgue Reliquiae ex Membranis Sangallemibus ediia 
. aB.G. NiEBUHRio, C. F. St. Gallen, 1824. 

>C/OUN8ELLOR of State Niebuhr, long since celebrated in the 
republic of letters, continues gathering laurels in a field, which, 
since his edition of Fronto, he never entered on without increas- 
ing his celebrity. He has lately enriched Latin literature with 
a new Anecdoton, containing fragments of, poems, and of a 
discourse, composed, to all appearance, by Flavins Merobaudes 
— worthy of attention in more than one respect. It is a codex 
rescriptus^ from a German library, whose treasures of monu- 
ments from antiquity are for the most part yet unknown. Mr. 
V. Arx, the worthy director of the Seminary at St. Gallen, 
excited by the interesting results of the researches in several 
Italian libraries, had reviewed the ndmeroua codices formerly 
belonging to the Chapter, and pointed out among them several 
codices rescriptoa, which be tried to examine and appreciate 
according to their contents. Mr. Niebuhr, at that time on his 
return to Germany, inquired after resources for his intended 
new edition of Charmus, Mr. V. Ars not only satisfied him 
in this respect, but also communicated to him his discoveries. 
At last, prevenied, by the increasing weakness of his sight, from 
completing the investigation, he left the whole business to the 
more experienced scholar. . 

The Ms. No. 908 had, among those which were reviewed, 
been marked out, as undoubtedly containing something new and 
interesting. It belongs to the ninth century, and forma part of 
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a' considerable volume^ for the materials of which old codicei 
had been indiscriminately made use of. For the whole Mt., 
with the exception of, a few leaves, is made up of parts, or 
rather fragments of old eodices, to which necessity and accideiit 
have given the present shape. Over the original characters, 
which the ordinary means were employed to efface, or at least 
to render illegible, we read now a Latin glossariiim^ of a very 
subordinate value, although an ineditum one, which it might not 
be altogether uninteresting to examine more closely. The ves- 
tiges of the older characters exhibit, as far as it is possible to 
decipher them, subjects partly liturgical, partly medicinal, and 
partly also theological. Amidst them there are those leaves 
from which the fragments above-mentioned are taken, and to 
which Mr. Niebuhr has, in preference, devoted his attention. 

These leaves amount to no more than eight; of which four 
at least may have belonged to the same section {ad octavuni 
libri discerpti qvaternionem), as the contents, though not regu- 
larly continued, are yet of a nature nearly related. Even these, 
however, are not preserved entire, but curtailed on two sides, 
in order to give them the present form ; a circumstance,. by 
which the extent even of the small part which has been saved is 
considerably diminished. 

The parchment is of the most delicate kind ; the letters uncial, 
reminding us of the celebrated Veronese codex of Cajus ; and 
the whole codex, to all appearance, originating in the fifth 
century. 

The preserved fragments, which have been published by Mr. 
N., amount to seven ; five poetical, and two in prose, the latter 
undoubtedly parts of one and the same rhetorical composition'. 
Carmen 1, of twenty-three lines, in the elegiac metre; Carmen 
S, of fourteen lines, the commencement of which is mutilated, 
both addressed to the Emperor Valentinian J II. ; Carmen 3, 
of seven lines, likewise fragmentary. ; Carmen 4, of forty-six 
lines. Then follow orationis de laudihus A'etii fragmentum 
1 et' 2. At last Carmen 5, superscribed Epii Pteto, of 
197 hexameters. The text has been accurately printed after the 
Ms., the peculiarities of which are carefully noticed ; notes have 
been added, sufiicient to illustrate the text, though perhaps to 
a less extent than may be desirable. (Mr. N. apologises for this 
from the want of the requisite resources.) This short commentary 
also, no less than his other writings, exhibits the extensive learn- 
ing of Mr. N., and in particular, his eminent attainments in 
historical criticism. 

The sad condition of the leaves, which have furnished these 
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(I'^gineiits^ has frequendy placed Mr. N. under the nlecessity of 
supplying by conjecture partly the commencement, partly the 
end of the verses and lines. This has been done, especially id 
the first fragttient, and even to a greater extent in Carm. i5> 
from V, 'dO-g?^ and likewise from 144 to the end. About 
these supplementa hypercritical readers only, we think, will 
quarrel with the editor. 

All these pieces or fragments may be rightly said to consti- 
tute a whole, on account of their having for their object one 
person. Flavins A'etiuSj whose biography they enrich with 
some new and very interesting traits. By this circumstance 
the time, when the author of these compositions lived, id pretty 
exactly fixed ; namely, in the early part of the fifth century. 

The name of the author is not mentioned either in the poems 
or the panegyric, (for as such this discourse appears even in the 
Form of fragments ;) but a remarkable parallel, occurring in the 
latter, may lead to discover it. Mr. N. follows this vestige, 
and attempts, by a conjecture, which cannot be otherwise 
called than very ingenious, to find out the true name of the 
author. There is a passage in the fragments of the speech, 
which occurs, almost in the same words, in a table of marble, 
discovered about ten years ago, by digging on the Fero Ulpio 
at Rome, It is an inscription on the base of a statue erected 
in honor of Flavins Merobaudes, This inscription, which has 
been illustrated by Mr. Fea^ and of which Mr. Niebuhr gives 
an exact copy in the commentary of the announced book, not 
only mentions the name, but gives also a detailed account 
pf the merits of Flavius Merobaudes. The words, dedicata 
III. KaL Aug. Conss. DD. NN. Theodnsio XV. el Valeu" 
tiniano IIIL, point out the year 435, at which time, in all 
probability, the panegyric also was pronounced. 

As to the discourse, therefore, every doubt might be con- 
sidered as removed ; but as to the poems, there is still some 
matter of just scruple. For the manner in which the learned 
counsellor of state has attempted to clear it, we refer our 
readers to the book itself. 

We conclude this announcement with the following remarks : 
A Merobaudes is mentioned in Fabricii Biblioth. Lat. Med. et 
Inf. £tat. torn. 5. pag. 212. (of the German editor), as a Spanish 
scholar, to whom Fabricius ascribes a poem, beginning with 
the words. Proles vera Dei antiquior omnibus annis. The 
author of the Bibliotheca considers this Merobaudes, and one 
mentioned by Idacius^A a. 427*> to be the same person. The 
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scrupulous car6/and their contents known to every convert to 
the Christian faith. Not only were transcripts of the Scrip- 
tures made for the use of the different churches as they were 
gradually formed, but it is clear, from St. Paul's injunctions on 
the subject, that it was the practice of the primitive believers 
to read them publicly in their religious assemblies ; so that no 
clandestine alteration in the text, no addition to the original, 
however trivial, could by any possibility have escaped detection. 
For the same reason, it would be preposterous to suppose that 
any attempt of the kind could have been made with the CEuntest 
hope of success, till after the death of all the apostles : and as 
it is generally believed that St. John lived till the close of the 
first century, the only interval for the execution of this chime- 
rical project would have been from the year 99^ the period of 
that apostle's death, to the time when these chapters are proved 
to have existed. But Cerinthus, to whom the earliest reference 
to this disputed portion of Scripture can be traced, flourished, 
according to the best chronologists, towards the latter end of 
the first century, and was contemporary with St. John. By 
this fact alone the practicability of forgery is at once negatived ; 
nor would the case be altered if it could be proved, (and it 
clearly never has been,) that Cerinthus did not exist before the 
early part of the ensuing century. But even taking the inters 
val, in which this fraudulent design could have been effected, in 
its greatest latitude, and computing it from the death of St* 
John to the middle of the second century, when the contro- 
verted chapters are indisputably contained in the versions of 
diat date, and are quoted in the works of the fathers then living,^ — 
will the allegation of our opponents be rendered at all more 
credible ? Let us bear in mind that the copies of St. Matthew's 
autograph must during that period have been multiplied to a 
very great extent, in order to keep pace with the mcreasing 
amnber of converts; and on the supposition that an addition of 
so remarkable a nature could be effected, it must have originated 
(as indeed has been affirmed) with some particular sect, for 
die purpose of exalting, in the estimation of the world, the^ 
perscm and character of the founder of their religion* Are we 
then to believe that the efforts of this party were attended with 
such complete success, as to induce the whole body of Chris- 
tians^ scattered in different parts of Europe and Asia, to con- 
sent to the admission of this fabricated narrative respecting the 
nativity of Christ, and to suffer it to be delivered down to 
their posterity as a genuine portion of the original gospel? Or 
id it possible to coQceive that no mention either of the attempt 
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itself, or of the time when it was mtde, should occur in the 
writings of that period, and that even no allusion to it should 
be traced to the primitive fathers of the church, or to their 
immediate successors ?> The very notion is preposterous. It is 
true, indeed, that these two chapters were rejected by some of 
the Ebionites, as we have seen ; but it must be recollected that 
the whole of this sect formed but a very small portion of the 
early converts to Christianity ; and that even if the identity of 
their gospel with that of St. Matthew could be proved, such 
was the singularity of their tenets, and such the licence they 
ventured to take with the text of the sacred writings, that no 
authority whatever could be derived from their example. As 
one instance of the unjustifiable prejudice of this heretical party^ 
we may remark that they considered the great apostle of the 
gentiles to be nothing less than an impostor, and that, as a 
necessary consequence, they discarded his writings. That the 
same persons therefore should refuse to receive the commence*^ 
ment of St. Matthew's gospel, can excite little surprise, and 
can certainly never be allowed to weaken its validity. 

Still more extraordinary is the total omission of any mention of 
thisfraud, (supposingit to havebeenperpetrated)in the arguments 
advanced by the early opponents of Christianity. It is notorious 
that Celsus, and Porphyry, and Julian were all- inveterate in 
their disbelief of the divine origin of this religion, and were 
equally zealous and acute in devising means to effect its subver*- 
sion : and is it to be imagined that they would have neglected 
so admirable an opportunity of exposing their adversaries as 
any such fraudulent attempt would have presented to them i In 
truth, it is perfectly obvious that the motive which actuated 
those who rejected these disputed chapters was not the want 
of evidence in proof of their authenticity, but the miraculous 
nature of the facts which they detail. What then is the natural 
inference to be drawn from these premises i It amounts to 
nothing short of this, — that to believe that any plan of intei^ 
polating into the text of St. Matthew's gospel, widely diffused 
as it then was, so considerable a portion of pur present text as 
that which is occupied by the first and second chapters, should 
have been successfully accomplished during the short interval 
which elapsed from the death of St. John to the commence- 
ment, or even middle of the second century; and further to 
believe that such a perilous fabrication,— -so extraordinary 
from the nature of the facts which it relates, and so ex-, 
posed to observation from the prominent situation in which it 
is placed, — should .be passed over in profound silence both 
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the underMfood diat entangled oar path, aqd having, as we (rost, 
fully explained the virtues of the touchstone^ which we intend 
to apply as a test of poetical merit, we shall be enabled tp 
discuss more fully and clearly the beauties and defects of Latio 
poetry, both ancient and modern, and to decide more correctly 
the rank which it is entitled to hold amongst the other varioui 
departments of literature. 

Of Castiglione himself, as his Latin poems are not very 
numerous, we shall make but two extracts ; but which, we trust, 
will prove a sufficient inducement to our readers to commence 
a better acquaintance with him. As far as regards bis merits as 
a poet, we think he has been in general overrated. Castiglione 
was not born a poet : and we are the more confirmed in this 
opinion by a perusal of his Italian poems, in which he bad no 
such difficulties as that of writing in a foreign idiom to contend 
with ; but the most melodious and most poetical of all modern 
languages already formed and finished to his hand. His LaUn 
poems are indeed*decidedly superior both in spirit and elegance 
to those which he wrote in his own tongue ; in itself a strong 
proof that he had more of art than genuine inspiration. We 
consider him to bold a middle station amongst the .modern 
Latinists, inferior to none for purity or elegance of expression, 
but often surpassed in fertility of imagination and poetic diction. 
As an imitator he will always be looked up to ; but his claims 
to any originality or individuality of genius are far from being 
well founded or even satisfactory. He has little fancy, and less 
command of imagery, but is always graceful, and sometimes 
even touching and pathetic. His taste was truly classical ; 
his judgment sound and mature ; and this enables him always to 
please, if he does not astonish. Like our lown Addispn, his 
prose is more beautiful, more ornamental, and even more poe« 
tical, than his verse ; and like the same great man, his Latin 
verses are better than those composed in his mother-tongue* 
In short, whatever rank we may assign to him amongst the 
worthies of modern Latin, he will always be read with pleasure^ 
and remembered with gratitude. 

The poem we are about to extract has been wrongly attri- 
buted by Brokhusius, and some other great scholars, to the wife 
of Castiglione, Hippolyte Taurella, who certainly wrote several 
pieces, but they were all in her own tongue. This error is 
corrected in our edition. Of all Castiglione's ^^ Carmina,'' tliis 
elegy is, in our opinion, decidedly the best. There is more- 
aimplicity and pathos in it, and the imitation is less palpable 
and glaring. The exclamation — , 
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'' Hei mi hi, quam dispar nunc mea vita tu» est V 
is exquisitely . tender and natural, and worthy of any of the 
greatest masters of elegiac poetry. Our author appears to have 
taken Propert. Eleg. iii. lib. 4. as his model ; but the style 
reminds us more forcibly of the simplicity and deep feeling of 
Tibullus, than the frigid and erudite love-making of Propertius 
and his school. 

Balihassaris Castilionis Elegia, quafingit Hippolyten suam 

ad se ipsum scribentem, 

* " Hippolyte mittit mandata haec Castilloni; 

Addideram imprudens, hei mihi, paene suo. 
Te tua Roma tenet, mihi quam narrare solebas 

Unam delicias esse hominum, atque deum. 
Hoc quoque nunc major, quod magno est aucta Leone,*^ 

Tarn bene pacati qui imperium orbis habet. 
Hie tibi nee desunt celeberrima turba sodales ; 

Apta oculos etiam multa teit^e tuos. 
Nam mode tot priscse speetas miracula gentis, 

Heroum et titulis clara trophaea suis ; 
Nupc Vatican! surgentia marmore templa, 

£t quas porticibus aurea tecta nitent: 
Irrigtios fontes, hortosque, et amcena vireta, 

Piurima quse umbroso margine Tybris habet. 
Utque ferunt, ccetu convivia Jaeta frequenti, 

£t celebras lentis otia mista jocis. 
Aut citbara aestivum attenuas cantuqiie calorem; 

Hei mihi ! quam dispar nunc mea vita tuae est 
Nee mihi displiceant quae sunt tibi grata; sed ipsa est 

Te sine lux oculis paene inimica meis. 
Nou auro, aut gemma caput exornare nitenti 

Me juv^t, aut Arabo spargere odore comas ; 
Non celebres ludos Testis spectare diebus, 

Cum populi complet densa corona forum; 
Et ferus iu media exultat gladiator arena, 

Hasta concurrit vel cataphractus eques. 
^ Sola tuos vultus referens, 'Raphaelis imago 

Picta manu curas allevat usque meas.* 
Huic ego delicias facio, arrideoque,^ jocorque, 

Alloquor et, tanquara redd ere verba queat. 
Assj^nsu, nutuque mihi saepe ilia videtur 

Dicere velle aliquid, et tua verba loqui. 
Agnoscit, balboque patrem puer ore salutat : 

Hoc solur longos, decipioque dies, 

* Haec Arethusa suo mittit mandata Lycotae, 
Cum toties absis, si potes esse mens* — Prop. £leg« iv. 9. 
' Pope Leo X. 

3 Propert. Eleg. iv. 11, 91. Ovid. Heroid. vii. 99. xiii. 152. 
4- This false quantity is in all the editions, which wje have consult^, 
plorantibus quidem Musis. 
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At quicnnqiit istiBC ad iim acoetterit hospes, 

HoQC e^ quid dicas, ^uid fadasne, rogo. 
CuDcta mibi de te iocutiunt audita umorem; 
Vano etiam absentes 6»pe timore paveot. 
Sed mibi nescio quis narravit 8»pe tumultus^ • 

Miscerique neoes per fora, pepqoe vias ; 
Cum popiili pars baec Ursum^ pan ilia Columnam 

iDVocat, et trepida corripit arma manu. 
Ne tii^ De, qu£S0y tantis te immiite pencils; 

Sat tibi sit, tnto posse redire domum. 
Roros etiam fama est cultas babitare puellas^ 

Sed qu» lascivo turpiter igne caleut, 
lUis venalis forma est, corpusque, pudorque ; 

Hb tu blanditiis ue capiare, cave. 
Sed nisi jam captum blauda base te ▼loda teuerent. 

Tarn loD^as abseos dod paterere moras. 
Nam memini, cum te vivum jurare solebas. 

Nod me, si cupias, posse carere diu. 
Vivis, Casdlion ; vivasque beatius opto ; 

Nee tibi jam durum est me caniisse diu. 
Cor tui mutata est ieitur mens ? cur prior ille, 

Ille tuo Dostri corde refiizit amor ? 
Cur tibi nunc videor vilis ? nee, ut ante solebam, 

Digna, tori sociam quam patiare tui ? 
Scilicet in ventos promissa abiere, fidesque^ 

A nbstris simul ac vestri abiere oculi. 
£t tibi nunc subeunt forsan fastidia nostri, 

£t.^ve jam Hippoljtes nomen in aure tua est* 
' Me tibi, teque mibi sors, et Deus ipse dedere ; 
Quidnam igitur nobis dissidiom esse potest.' 
Verum ut me fugias, patriam fiigis, improbe? nee te 

Cara parens, nati nee pia cura tenet ? 
Quid queror ? en ma scribenti epistola venit. 

Grata quidem, dictis si modo certa fides; 
Te nostri desiderio languere, pedemque 

Quam primum ad patrios velle reierre lares ; 
Torquerique mora, sed magni jussa Leonis 

Jamdudum reditus detinuisse tuos. 
His ego perlectis, sic ad tua verba revixi, 
Surgere ut aestivis imbribus berba solet. 
Quae licet ex toto nou ausim vera fateri^ 

Qualiacumque tamen credulitate juvant. 
Credam ego quod fieri cupio, votisque favebo 

Ipsa meis ; vera baec quis vetet esse tamen ? 
Nee tibi sunt praecordia terrea, nee tibi dura 

libera in Alpinis cautibus ursa dedit. 
Nee culpanda tua est mora, nam praecepta deorum 

Non fas, nee tutum est spernere velle homini. 
Esse tamen fertur dementia tanta Leonis^ 

Ut facili humanas audiat aure preces; 
Tu modo et illius numen veneratus adora, 

Pronaque sacratis oscula da pedibus. 
Cumque tua attuleris supplez vota, adjice nostra, 
Atque meo largas nomine funde preces. 
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Aut jubei^t %^ jam prop^rare ad mcsi^ia MaaiQs^ - 

Autme Romaoaa tecum habitare dproQS« 
Nam que ego sum sine te, veluti spoliala magisuro 

Cymba, procellosi quam rapit uoda maris, 
£t data cum tibi sim utroque urba puella paiente, 

* Solus tu mibi vir, solus uterque pai'ens. 
Nunc nimis ingrata est vita bseo mibi; namque ego tantum 

^ Tecum viyere amem, tecum obeamque libens. 
Prsestabit veniam mitis deus ille roganti^ 

AuspiciisquQ bonis, et bene^ dicit, eas^ 
Ocyus hue celeres mannos conscende* viator, 

Atque moras omnes rumpe, viamque vora. 
Te laeta excipiet, festisque ornala coronis, 

£t domini adventum senti^ ipsa domus. 
^ Vota ego pefsolvam templo, ioscribamque tabellae ; 

Hippoly te, salyi coqjugis ob reditum." 

Our second extract is altogether of a different style ; but not 
less deserving of our warmest approbation. It is a happy 
innitation of the best and purest writing of Propertius ; pos- 
sessing all his elegance and sprightliness, without that affected 
and excessive display of learnings which too often chills the 
flow of the Roman poet. Though an imitation, it is as an 
imitation should be — not a servile copy of any particular set 
of phrases and sentiments, recooked and served up for the 
twentieth time, till they become flat and insipid ; but rather 
betokening a congeniality of thought and feeling, caught perhaps 
from the inspirations of some master-hand, and yet breathing 
the freshness and spirit of an original. 

Ad puellam in littore ambulantem. 

" Ad mare ne accedas propius, mea vita ; pfotervos 

Nimirum, et turpes coutinet unda deos. 
Hi rapiunt, si quam incautam aspexere puellam 

Secures bibulo littore ferre graidus. : 

Quia etiam in siccum exsiliunt saepe, agmine facto, 

Atque abigunt captos ad sua regna homiues. 
Turn si qua est inter praedam formosa pueila, 

Tantum hsec non subito piscibus esqa datur ; 
Sed miseram foedis male habent complexibus omnes, 

Invitamque jubent hispida monstra pati. 
Os ioforme illis, rictus, oculique minaces, 

Asperaque anguino cortice membra rigqnt. 
Barba impexa, ingens, alga limoque virenti 

Oblita, oletque ^ravi lurida odore coma. 
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* Tu mihi sola domus, tu, Cynthia, sola peoates. 

Propert, Eleg.i. 11, 84»^ 
* Horat. Od. iii. 9. ult. 

3 Armaque cum. tulero ports votivaCapenaei ' 

lSubKribaii9:HSalvo grata pueUaviro. i 

, * Propert. Eleg. iv. 3. 11. 
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Ho8 tu seu ffi^ceiiy Beit mooitra dbscOena ^beftre, * 

Sive deos, rasTis^ si sapi^ipsa cave. 
Nee tibi sit tanti, piclo8 legfsse la{Hlio6^ 

Ut pereas magno, vita, dolore meo. 
Quin potius diversi abearaus ; respice, ut antram 

Ad dextram viridi protegit umbra ^olo. 
Decurrit rivus gelidis argenteus uudis^ 

Pictaque odorato flore renidet humus. 
ImiiiiDet et funti multa nemus ilice densuiHi 

£t volueres liquido gutture dulce canunt. 
Hie poteris tuto rooili requiescere in herba 

Propter aquam, et niveos arone lavare pedes. 
Tu mihi seria tuis contexta coloribus; ipse 

Texta meis contra mox tibi serta legam. 
Floribus, et roseis crinem redimita corollis, 

£t com to incedes conspicienda sinu. 
Poplite deinde tenus surcincta imitabere Nymphas; 

Ob via marmoreum detege^aura latus. 
Siivicolas, mea vita, deos torquebis aroore ; 

Ignibus urentur flumina et ipsa meis. 
Inde domum formosa mage et mage culta redibis. 

Rumpetur tacita turn Uippolyte invidia. 
Sed sensim subsistas, ne te forte puellarum <, 

^qualis versam cernat abire chorus. 
Nesciat hoc quisquam^ nam si nos turba sequatur. 

Antra ingrata tibiy ingrata et erunt nemora : 
Has fatgas rapiant pelagi, sine, monstra puellas t •> 

Nos cceptum hue furtim dissimulemus iter. j^ 

Quod si qua interea audieris per iittora murmur^ ^ t 

Lux mea^ te in nostro protuius abde sinu." 

There are but two faults, M^hich we can find in this Iittlc( 
piece to hinder it from being perfect ; the cold and insi^fferable 
conceit, 

** Ignibus urentur flumina et ipsa meis ;" 
and the shameful carelessness of such a csesura as 

*^ Antra ingrata tibi ingrata et erunt neroora.'' 
But as this poem was not published originally with the rest of 
Castiglione's Latin ?erseSy but discovered amongst his papers 
after bis death, it is probable that it had not received its fimil 
polish from the pen of its author ; and then it would be an 
ungenerous and ungrateful task to criticise it too minutely ; 

^'Velutsi 
Egregioinspersos repfehehdas corpore naevos.'' 

We might add a long list of mighty names, iScaliger, Vulpius, 
Brokhusius, Burmann, &c., all of whom have been loud in 
Celebrating the praises of Castiglione, did we imagine jliat" our 
readers would need any further recommendation, or any more 
jpowerful excitement towards procuring a copy t>f this little 
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i>ook, than the extracts \Tliich\reJbavc mad^* . Tbejt speak for 
themselves, more eloquently aiid substantiiaUy. than the emptj 
praises of all the scholars^' the! world bas produced. ^ 
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Or J Remarks on the Origin of several States^, Empires, 
and Cities. J5y Sir W. Drummond. 8vo, 

The Hebrew the prinntiTe hmgiiage of manldiid. 

{Concluded from No. LXVJ] 

In the first volume of his interesting researches, page 85, Sir 
W. Drummond observes, 

'' It can be shown from the Bible itself, that the langnage spoken by 
mankind before the flood was Hebrew/' 

• I^is proof for the truth of this position is, that many of the 
names of persons mentioned before the flood were given to 
them for reasons specified, which very reasons appear manifestly 
in the etymological meaning of the names in Hebrew. 

He instances Kain, of whom his mother said, 1 have gotten 
a man from the Lord ; but Kain in Hebrew signifies aQajasi* 
tion, and the reference of Kainiti, I have gotten, to Kai^^ 
sbbws that Eve spoke in the Hebrew language. 

Parkhurst in his preface to his Hebrew Lexicon confirms 
Sir W. D. as follows : *' It appears evident from the Mo- 
saic account of the original formation of man, that langudi'^ 
was the immediate gift of God to Adam; and the language 
Aua communicated by God to Adam^ notwithstanding the 
objections of ancient or modern cavillers, was no othet" (t 
mean as to the main and structure of it)^ than that Hebre^ 
in which Moses wrote. Else what meaneth the inspireil 
historian when he wrote, Gen. ii. 19» Whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof? And 
the names of Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Seth, Noah, 8cc., with 
their etymological reasons, are as truly Hebrew as those of 
Peleg, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Sec/' See the references 19 
Parkhurst to authors who have treated this subject. 

It is very satisfactory, then, to find that an unprejudiced aiifl 
competent inquirer, Sir W. Drummond, has beenl^d.by^ioffii 
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mvMtigstkni) lo this verj ooofflusiob^ thst the- Hebrtav.iitte 
tprnnitive Isnguage of nankind. 

It IS abo of great importance in the present age, that there 
should be some witnesses for truth^ when it is not generally 
understood that questions most be examined in a degree ade- 
quate to their length and breadth, and argued according to 
the particular evidence of which they are susceptible. For 
3while we boast that we live in the age of light and reason^ and 
that we are they that ought to be beard, .. 

^HpLiiig yip intrigmv-f/^iy Afuhweg eu^fM^f Jvcu, ■ 
it is too often found in fact that the most absurd suggestion of 
a possibility f of a may B£, is deemed sufficient to overset the 
most indissoluble chain of arguments. In truth) if I may be 
permitted to express . my own sense of the difference between 
the logic of our forefathers, and that of the present generation, 
Abough with mimy bright exceptions, to which number Sir 
W. D. eminently belongs, it would be in the following div- 
tich: 

Si quondam ratio fieri pro posse valebat. 
Jam posse et fieri pro ratione valet. 
Not that I blame any one for suggesting a mai/ he; for I 
propose now to do so myself, and to state every majf bt that is 
connected with this question ; but what I animadvert oh is, titat 
in . the present age we dismiss the most interesting and inv- 
portant conclusions made by competent inquirers, without 
inquiring even into the kind and degree of evidence on which 
iheyrest; much more, without weighing well the wbofetrajn 
of the argument^ and distinguishing errors from truther. And 
this we do, because our forefathers as much exceeded hi car- 
rying too far the maxim 

Cuitibet in arte sua credendum est. 
The happy mean is> either examine thoroughly for youfself, if 
you are able, or properly attend to those who do so examine ; 
a sentiment well expressed in Aristotle's Ethics, ch. iv. 

O^ OS xs fAi}T auTO^ voeij, jxijt uXXou axova>y 

llie Romans most wisely adopted this maxim. (Liv. Ub. 2£. 
§ Q,Q.) Hesiod was the original author. I will propose then 
«uch may be* s to Sir W. DrUmmond's position as occur to.my 
mind ; not that they have any weight with niyseH', bujt because 
they may have some with others. The first of thes^ formidable 
^ssibilities is, that the names of the Patriarchs iDay have beeli 
'translated into Hebrew from some more ancient language vAat 
is> that the names may not themselves have been preserved^ bat 
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ti^w on^ formed iivthe languid into which the translation: 
was made, signifying etymologically in the latter language what 
they signitied in the former. 

But until evidence of some kind for the fact be both brought, 
and sifted ; until some example of the same kind of process be 
alleged, and compared with that asserted to have been made 
in rendering into Hebrew the names of the Patriarchs^ and the 
cases proved to be truly parallel, pardon me, if I value ttusr 
maj/ be no more than if it had be^n asserted that it rnighi have 
been, that the Simorg herself, that old and only bird, had ex- 
pressly pronounced that she had translated the names of the 
Patriarchs from a more ancient language than Hebrew. - ■ 

A more rational question is, whether among the Oriental 
languages which preserve in common with Hebrew the etymo*' 
logical reason of the names of the Patriarchs, together with the: 
names, there may not be some one more ancient than Hebrewy 
of which the Hebrew may be merely a dialect* 

But this is a question of very little importance with respect^ 
to Sir W. Drummond's position ; for, if all the Oriental lan-^ 
guages alike preserve the etymology of the Patriarchs, as above 
stated, then it is undeniable, that they are not, at least originallj, 
distinct, but one and the same language, however by time or. 
other circumstances they may each have introduced its owir 
peculiarities, as the several states of Greece formed, each, ha 
own dialect ; while no one doubts but that all the dialects are 
one and the same language. By analogy, the Oriental' lan- 
guages should be denominated dialects, until it can be proved 
diat some one of them is the original language, of which otheve 
are dialects. 

Now the most ancient book written in any one of tiiese 
dialects is the book of Job^ Job, say some, was descendeil 
from Uz, the eldest son of Nahor, Abraham's brother; froon 
whom the country derived its name ; hut Dr. Hales> by s 
combination and coincidence of various evidence deduced frem 
history, chronology, and astronomy, fixes the time of Job's trial 
to the year 2337 B. C, 184 years before the birth of Abrafaam, 
474 before the settlement of Jacob's family in Egypt, and 
669 years before their exode. (Robinson's BibL Dict.^ 

It seems, however, generally now agreed that the boak oC 
Job is the oldest book in the world extant in an Oriental ibcm. 
And it would be important to inquire for our present porpove^ 
whether its form of language bears marks of priority to the 
Hebrew form of Moses, or of having been a dialect of Hebrew 
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naturally formed by a long separation of nations, which origi- 
nally spake the same language. 

As also, whether we can trace marks of priority in the forths 
of language used by Job and Moses in reference to the diffi- 
culty and facility of the pronunciation and length of words. 

It is well known that foreigners aiid children in learning any 
bnguage substitute more easy sounds for harder ones ; and, 
where this is the case, we justly argue the priority of the (orin 
in which the harder sounds are preserved. The letter D/'for 
instance, used in Latin for Th, was probably adopted, becaifse 
Tk was pronounced by the Greeks as we pronounce Th in 
The ; e. g. Deus for Bti^. 

So in respect to the length of words, Dr. Shukford seems to 
have proved that the more ancient any language is, the ^hdrter 
are the words which it uses. He considers the Hebrew dissyl- 
labic roots as being in fact compounds of monosyllabic -roots. 
In his Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, vol.' i, p. 
98, he investigates the signs of priority in languages. His con- 
clusion is, that if we look into the Hebrew tongue, according to 
the rules which he has proposed, we shall reduce it to ft very 
great simplicity, and bring it to a few names of things, men, and 
actions ; we shall make all its words monosyllables , and give.ir 
the true marks of au original language. And if we consider how 
few the radical words are, about five hundred, such a paucity 
is another argument in its favor. 

He considers also the argument from the etymology of 
names, but not according to a complete induction froni authe 
antediluvian names ; whereby he misses the former argument' 
on which we insisted. 

Thus far with respect to Dr. Hales' hypothesis, which sup-, 
poses Job to have lived before Abraham ; but on the generally 
received supposition that Job was descended from AbrahamV 
brother, in connexion with the fact that Ishmael, the son of 
Abraham, was father of the twelve tribes of the Arabians, may 
we not infer that the language of the book of Job, who unf 
doubtedly was an Arabian, is a dialect of the language of Abra-^ 
ham, deviating, as yet, but a little from the mother longiiejj 
and exhibiting the Arabic tongue in its first stage of declinaUon 
from Hebrew ? 

. Dr. Shukford observes, that the writers who have treated the 
subject of the priority of languages bring into competition the 
Hebrew, Chaldean, Syrian, or Arabian. But the arguments 
for the Syrian aud Arabian, he says, are few and trifling. The 
Chaldean tongue is indeed contended for by very learned 
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writers. I am inclined, he adds, to think that if any one would 
take the pains to examine strictly. these two languages, and take 
Crom each what may reasonably be supposed to have been im- 
lilrovements made since their original, be will find the Chaldean 
and Hebrew tongues to have been at first fA^ very same. ^Fhere 
are evidently, even still, in the Chaldean tongue great numbers 
of words the same with the Hebrew, perhaps as many as man- 
kind bad for their use before the Confusion of Babel ; and 
there are many words in these two tongues which are very dif- 
ferent ; but their import or signification is very often such, aft 
may occasion us to conjecture that they were invented at or 
since that confusion, it would be of little purpose to consider 
at large the dispute for the priority of the Hebrew or Chaldean 
tongue. We may take either, and endeavour to strip it of all 
its. improvements, and see whether in its first infant state it 
has any real marks of an original language. I shall choose, be 
adds, the Hebrew, and leave the learned reader to consider 
bow far what I offer may be equally true of the Chaldean 
tongue. (Ibid. p. 102.) 

If we add to this, that Abraham was a Chaldean who quitted 
Chaldea^ and that his descendants had no communication witb 
Chaldea for 1400 years, and at the end of so long a period of 
separation observe that the Hebrew and Chaldee of Daniel vary 
but little, we shall not be able to account for so remarkable an 
agreement, upon any other principle than that the languages were 
originally one and the same ; and we shall wonder rather that 
in die time of Daniel they varied so little, than hesitate to pro- 
nounce at once their primitive identity. 

That the Punic language of the Carthaginians was the tame 
with that of the Phenicians needs no proofs but it has been also 
proved from a play of Plautus, that the Punic language is the 
same as the Hebrew ; and by consequence, that the Phenician 
and Hebrew were the same. (Bochart in the Poenulus, &€.) 

In respect to the Egyptian, it might seem probable that in 
the time oi Abraham it did not materially di£fer from the He* 
brew, since Abraham seems to have freely conversed with 
Pharaoh without the help of an interpreter : and it is further 
observable from Herodotus that the Egyptians considered 



* Perhaps the word Babble may be derived from Babel^ and refer to 
some organic inability to pronounce words alike, inflicted on the na-. 
tions, wt)o, had thejr continued united in one language, might have de- 
bated (Grod's intention respecting the progress of Truth. The day of 
Pentecost was a similar judgment on the Jews, and the revival of 
Uarnintt, on the Latin Church. * . * 
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|>riority of language as the test of priority in nations ; and tint 
they did not certainly know what language was most And^t, 
as the experiment respecting the children proires: -To tf^tti 
up then the probabilities, without regard to possihilitin, wMch 
I put out of the question, I wish to be better informed, if 1 ttr 
in stating the evidence as follows. 

- !• Until some more solid reason can be given to the c^n^* 
tl'ary, the argument for priority fi-om the names of the PatiJ* 
archs is presumptive in favor of the Hebrew or some of the 
cognate Oriental forms (^xarci t^v uiroxffifteyijy SAijv). 

2. Dr. Shukford^s argument, from the simplicity of this hn^ 
guage, adds weight. 

3. Sir W. Drummond observes also, that we may trace the 
origin of language to Babylonia, or at least to its vicinity. " **' 

4. That in the inquiry, which of these dialects is mostt ab- 
cient, we must first compare the Book of Job with the Penta- 
teuch, as being the only two books composed and preserved in 
the primitive state of these languages, and, consequentljr^ ^he 
only ones which afford us adequate means even to exaniiM'^A^ 
claims of each to priority. In the next place we must cotuSlatf^ 
the Hebrew and Chaldee of Daniel. ^<'^' '^^ 

5. That two principal points of comparison sbonld be^'tficj 
brevity of the words, and the facility of pronunciation, w ab^ 
stated. ' ^ 

6. That we may fairly conclude, that the Hebrew laHgtiti^^ 
was the language of all the world until the dispersioki -ffdM 
Babel^ and the very language of Babylonia in the dtyaf''^^ 
Abraham. '" [' * : 

I would next observe, that it appears to myself probablel (hat 
the dispersion was occasioned, not by a change of language*, ibtit 
of pronunciation. The difference which afterwards obtafin^ 
in 1400 years from Abraham to Daniel in Hebrew and Chaldy^ 
is small indeed for the duration of the time. My chief t^asbn 
for such a supposition, is principally grounded upon observs^ion 
that the etymological meaning of Greek, Latin, Saxon, WeUiy 
and. English terms may very commonly be traced to HebT^#J'*<>- 

What we principally need in order to prove this positibii'K 
a selection of certain derivations in different languages,. b<^ 
immediately and intermediately, plainly deduced from Hebro%m^ 
Such a selection would enable us to form general analogical 

I It 18 worthy of notice that Balaam spake Hebrew, and that ibf . 
Isratlites and adjoining nations seem to have understood one ai^other, 
very well ; as likewise that the proper names of persons among thenii 
havf commonly an etymology not very remote from Hebrew. 
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rules for tracing derivation in doubtful cases. And tiiis is pre- 
cisely what 1 expect from au eniineut medical practitioner re^ 
silent in BmOA, who has favored me uith the result of his 
indefatigable researches into the origin of the English languagis^^ 
u'hich he has traced through all its kindred dialects on the Con- 
tinent to H EBREW. And 1 have myself, by not a few investi« 
gations^ proved to my own satisfaction the truth of his assertion, 
not only with respect to the English language, but to Greek. 
r Mr. Sammes, the author of Britannia Jntiqua Illustrata^ 
1676> has taken the same ground, and seems to myself to have 
proved that the ancient British language bears every mark of 
the highest antiquity, and of immediate derivation from Hebrew]. 
And. he. justly infers that this circumstance shows the early 
communicairon of the Phenicians with the British ; a subject 
wlljcl^he only, as far as I know, has treated in a satisfactory 
aummr. 

, It^hia. lejirned author asserts (p. 71, 8cc.) that the Phcniciani 
an^ Canaauites; were the same people*-*that all tlie people, that 
<^Pff&Ofi bom the Hebrew nation, &c. differed not in their Ian-* 
SH^HS^ «ajve only in their dialect, and it is instanced in the 
Punic language, to show the agreement between the Pheni- 
cifuis ^aiid them, ai^d it is further argued that the difference in 
l^^j^- times did more fully appear by reason of innovations-— 
that the Hebrew continued in its native purity until the Captivity 
of JBabylon ; which language beginning from the Creation was 
preserved very near S44() years ; and then, and not till then, it 
f[/9generated from its primary institution, after the return of the 
jewH from their captivity. 

. .This statement is confirmed by the promise in the third 
chapter of Zephaniah, referring to Uie dispersion both at Babd 
t^4, V^, Babylon. The learned author of the Celtic Researches, 
JVlr^^ Pavies, (p. 102.) by other arguments arrives at the same 
cpnclnsion for which Sir W* D. contends. 

-' ^¥1>hc<^, (he observes,) it nndeniably follows that the fundabficntal 
piiiiiei]Mes and general eharaofer of Ibe patriarchal laognnge of Noah 
pii^atr be preserved in the Hebrew language, and in those dialclcts 
which are connected with it ; — ^though the Hebrew cannot safely be 
pronounced to have been the primitive language, yet it must be re- 
ceded ds ft dialect of this language, and as a most respectable scale to 
appreciate the character of every dialect whatsoever.'' 

At p. 100. he asserts, that the Hebrew was the language of 
the Canaanites in the time of Abraham and 'Moses,:.and at p. 
98. that, if the Hebrew be the pure language of Noah, it must 
ba^e beiBii .preserved to the time of Abraham, rather by the 
descendanti of Canaan than by those of Heber; which will ac- 
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count for Jacob's using the H«bt«w innguage, "ivhile" hdM^ 
spoke the Chaldaic. • - : » o im 

At p. 96« he observes^ that we htive the namee of iiren ind 
places amofng the old Canaanites in the time of At^rafaitfll^ 
pure Hebrew. We have Pheoician inscrtptioni, the fragfRi^«t 
of the Punic language in the Poenulus of Plautus, and "the 'r^ 
mains of that language in the island of Malta, as nndeniabtif 
proofs that the Hebrew was the genuine language of the hbosb 
of Canaan, which preserved it with very little variation to a lattf 
age. 

At p. 88. he asserts that in whatever degree the subjects -of 
Nimrod may have contributed to the corrupting of the priflU«> 
tive reHgion of mankind, we cannot surely ascribe to 'tbenv'tKi 
introduction of those numerous terms, both sacred and prefftm^ 
which diffused themselves amongst a great variety of nations, 

{^reserving every where, either a striking similarity or an'ttbsd* 
ute identity of sound and sense. They cannot surely {hw^ 
been the authors of that general analogy which has b^ik're^ 
marked and demonstrated between the principles of aH atidant 
languages. It is more reasonable to suppose that these tUin^ 
are the remains of the one language of the whole eaPih: whidl 
was best preserved by the obedient families. Atid that'C^iM 
of union which is frequently traced to the venerable lang«uiglt»of 
the Pentateuch confirms the supposition. '!,i!<v^ 

That there are evident vestiges of such identity^' bar lieeft 
abundantly proved. We can scarcely open a boo^ VLpof^^wtf 
learned subject in which they do not present themselves. 4iucflt 
instances have furnished employment to numerous philologists, 
who hav6 taken great pains to show how the terms and idioms 
of our language are borrowed from those of another ; as tbb 
English from the French ; the French from the Liatin; the La* 
tin from the Greek ; the Greek from the Phenician or ^£^p- 
tian ; and perhaps these from the old Chaldaic. 

Mr. Davies (p. 61.) has added also a judicious defence of .tbfe 
chronology of the Hebrew text against the claims of the Sabia- 
ritan Pentateuch, agreeable to the judgment which I ventured in 
my former paper. 

1 have now stated what I trust is sufficient for the confirina- 
tion of Sir W. D.'s assertion^ that the language spoken by man* 
kind before the flood was Hebrew: or^ as 1 add^ at least % lan- 
guage not differing more from Hebrew than two dialects of 
Greek differ from one another. 

I have further advanced that to some form of this languagie, 
all of which forms we may as properly call Hebrew as we call 
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Ibe teteral Greek diaieets by the name of Greeks we may Iraoa 
our own language^ either immediatdy or intermediately.' 
• fi wodd next observe that I have found the tracing of words 
etymol^ically to Hebrew not only to be most interesting, but 
satisfactory, and of exceeding inlportance, especially in the study 
of :thfl Greek Testament, much more of which, than i» com« 
monly supposed, is a translation by approximation, as nearly as 
the two languages can admit, of the Hebrew SS. And as far 
as fiiy own experience leads, 1 would go so far aa to say thai 
we cannot thoroughly understand Greek, Latin, or English, 
tmlass we trace the roots of these languages to Hebrew. See 
Aiiseim Bayly's similar assertion in his admirable preface to bn 
Hebrew Grammar, which contains a most important and sea* 
sonable warning to our own times. 

.iI;-wouid now offer a few observations on the method of 
tracing' words to Hebrew roots. Following the analogy of the 
ebabges by dialect in the Greek language, as slated in Dr. 
ValpQ^V excellent Greek Grammar p. 189*, I offer a few re» 
mark^ on some of the letters of the alphabet, for the purpose 
Offiahowing^' the nature of the method which ought to be used io 
i^estigatiiig the changes which the Hebrew fountain has un« 
dergoii^ in fiowing in the streams of all languages, i'or I 
fisel^<20iivinced, that if the method proposed shall ever be as 
completely and judiciously followed up in respect to Hebrew, 
as it has been pursued by Dr. Valpy in respect to Greek, the 
diargie-pf fuicifulness will be repelled in one case as much at 
ih'the other. 

:f Is this letter ever a monosyllabic root expressing anityi 
JB^ g. does Dlt^ signify, besides its other significationis, ON£ 
BLOOD ? See Acts xvii. 26. and M in Simonis Lex. Heb» 

H is certainly as in Greek nota statHs emphatki. (Ibjbd*) In 
Chaldee it is used for H at the end of nouns. In verbs, at the 
beginning, it denotes the future 1st person sing. 

J for M, in Greek, H is often used, and so in the English word 
f«osoii> from PIC^*1, the root of which is t(^M*l caput. 

/^ Hence tlie English by^ which frequently gives the meanmg 
better than the Greek Iv. It signifies two in Hebrew, be- 
cause, perhaps, that which is done by another implies that two 
aro concerned. The same remark extends to ha and irap^. Per- 
haps the English buy for the same reason may be derived from 

.1 . :- , 

May not this letter at the beginning of a word be sometimes 
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an abbrj&viation of the Cbaldee article M*T haec, hoc^ as iii 
M^K^ which in Chaldee means soUcitudoyBud the real root begio 
with t^, M in the Hebrew 2,H a father^ 72K liictus^ ^"DM inttsr- 
jectiogementis? 

n 

As the 18 put for this in English, so in Hebrew rt is an ab^* 
breviation of i^ hie, ha^, hoc. Now it is remarkable that the 
name Euphrates is formed, as Mr. Faber has shown, by com-' 
bining and contracting into one word /l*l5K')n Genesis ii. 14; 

From n may be derived the Aspirate H, which may originally 
have been intended, in derivative words, as a note of emphasis* 
So that both Huj (tkMl) and H the aspirate H, may not really 
belong originally to the word the derivation of which we may 
be tracing. 

. We should also most carefully observe not only what parti- 
cles were regularly incorporated in Hebrew into words, but 
also what may have been by mistake incorporated, as in Muphra-* 
tes; which word leads us also to another observation^ that there 
is frequently a transposition of letters in derivatives frdm He^: 
brew, which may sometimes have originated in the different 
modes of reading and writing used by the Orientals and Greeks. 
For the Pkrat in Euphrates is in Hebrew Part. And this- 
one word may further serve as a specimen of the numerons' 
progeny which a single Hebrew term may have had in various 
hnguages, among which the name of the river PRUTH mkybe 
one. And it is worthy of observation that this river Euphrates 
has been the great parter of empires, as of ancient Babylon frbnl 
the Holy Land ; after which it became the limit of the Roman 
Empire, and afterwards also of that of the OttomaYis till - the 
year 1301. 

n 

A guttural transferred very variously into other languages. 

3 
, May be sometimes prefixed as a note of comparison. 

This letter forms the termination of the Chaldee plural in 
nouns, instead of D Hebrew. , 

The original sound of this letter is disputed, but the English 
word wrong is plainly the Hebrew J^*), monastery is riVD, mag" 
nus is the same, strong yi^i Arab, prostravit (Simon.), lingua 
from y? lingo, throng perhaps from the Chaldee JfVl a door, 
minute, D^. 
1 Perhaps the original sound of this and other letters might 
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be recovered, if their derivatives were collected in different lan- 
guages, and the cause of the variation of the letters used for it 
traced to the powers of pronouncing sounds, in the nations to 
whom the several languages appertain. 

By running through the words beginning with Jf in the He- 
brew Lexicon, nianj more English words will readily appear 
derived from. Hebrew ones having this letter in them ; but I 
have not noticed that any Greek derivative admits the Ain 
pronounced as ng or gn. See y^, Tljff "TQ^y TVSf (knave), VQf (a 
gnat) from tOSK^t lXQ3f(to net), O^ (knight), iHSf (glocito, to gar- 
gle f ), tXlHf gnarus. 

At the same time it should be noticed, that almost all the 
vowels are used in turn in the derivative languages for the He* 
brew Ain ; the cause of which should be ascertained in the 
several languages. 

I need not observe that in case we adopt the hypothesis that 
the. vowel points are not constituent parts of the language, we 
must direct the research in etymology accordingly. 

Z is commonly used for this letter. 

'Thia letter may perhaps be sometimes, in derivatives, pre* 
6?(ed aa an abbreviation of *)ltfM, who or which. 

These observations may serve as specimens of some of the 
causes of variation in derivatives from Hebrew ; but many more 
of 4ie same kind of dialectical changes have been made in such 
words as do not come immediately to us from the Phenicians ; 
as, for instance, if the word comes to us through the Latin or 
French, we may expect D for Th, and if the root begin with a 
vowel, the D before a vowel at the beginning of a word from 
the French, may be nothing more than the French article. 

And thus much for etymology, ft remains to point out 
some more important ends which may be attained by tracing up 
our own to that pure and inspired language, which, in the be- 
ginning, was communicated to our first parents, before they had 
fallen in knowlege from the image of Him that made them. 
The Hebrew is the word of God ; and let it not be a light 
shining in darkness, and the darkness comprehend it not. Let 
the Greeks, says Joseph us in effect to Apion, boast the ele^ 
gance of their language ; our boast is, that our language is the 
vehicle of TRUTH. 

L would observe then, first, that the Hebrew Scriptures both 
iD language and in matter consist of ANALOGIES, Ix vpoy*^ 
Moo-xojttfyflsy ydp vaca ^ SiSoo-xaX/a (Aristotle) ; and that thesci 
analogies are divinely revealed, in order diat the things that art 
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jQflt AffiH, maiy Jb6: known 9Pal«gically by Uie dbing* felMt ut 
ce#Pf (R^m^ i, 20.) : , . m . c 

V, ju resp^q^ tbea to the teifms by which jthe Hebiew Scrip* 
tures speak of invisible things^ these uniformly in tbek lirat ini 
pr^inJMve:pieani|ig and applicatipn, intend visible - objects <; Ihe 
f;9rrespon(ien^epf which latter to the former^ is from that mil* 
thori^y: ^bich ^lovxf fully undcu'stands both. They are one aol 
fll.frpB^ Ijlini who pronounced^ '^ if I have told you eiDtiily 
U^ifigs and, ypii understand them not, how shall you underataodf 
if ,( ^all tell ypu beavenly things i aud no one hath ascended 
into heaveni but the Son of man who is in heaven/' 

On the contrary in uninspired languages, men professing 
tbemM^es to be . wise, or to understand invisible things, ]«Ky 
i^^itui^, and despisjing the wisdom of God hidden from tba 
foundation of the world in mysterious types aud signs, have ap^ 
pji^d, ^i^d appropriated unmeaning words to invisible tbinga, of 
wbich^ whatever . they may fancy, they have no real knowlege 
whatever. '^For eye hath not seen them, ear hath not beani 
tbem, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
of them as they are." ■ .j •. 

, We may therefore denominate all Hebrew words, signif^iag 
iayisible things, typical words, or words which in their first ioh 
tention plainly demte visible objects^ and nothing elae, to tboM 
^))o^seeing the letter understand not the spirit. '. f. 

In truth then, the Jews seek only a bare sign, the Genlilet 
fif^)i, only, the tbing signified by the sign ; but what iGed hath 
jofPfd^tog/ether as body and soul> type and antitype, sign ancl 
tl;iing ;|ignii^d, let not man put asunder. Here Ueforew is al 
isf.iJ^ with all. other languages. But still further, the subjeelt 
mtj^^C^ jl^ which this divine language is adapted consists altof^ 
tqer of^^/i^^i^j. (Se^ Bp Sherlock ou the Intent of Pro* 

,..If Wfiponsider, for instance, the primitive promise thattbe 
S,^ed pf Jbe \|^oman should bruise the serpent's head, folio wing 
t^qn.thp guidance of Bp. Sherlock, we shall find that theipno- 
VM^ed Sp^d is foreshadowed in his numerous offices and works; 
nof by pne, but by a vast succession of types, all necessary la 
Cqpaplete in shadow the pleroma of his manifold operations;, 
ai^4 the copsumm^tion of the restitution of ail things. 

. Xb^.sai^o observation extends to his antagonist* the priace 
of the power of the air^ the ruler of the darkness of this 

MTprtd. ■ . .. 

^^^Aod.yet,, while each successive shadow affords, perhaps, 
some new spegific character contributing to complex tfaa eatiw 
pjc;tuf)|| 9.g$perip corresf^dence barmouises them all, iso ihat 
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one and thf ism* propfaeK^y sluiU apply to all mlike^ wkile the 
prophecy is so nicely worded as to fit in some sense and coih 
stniotion tbepecniiarities of each. And so complete is the 
divtiD» * liefelatioD^ that^ to those who translate both closely and 
adequaleiy> and harmonise wordsi sentences, sections, and all 
Scripture, the finger of God is displayed unequivocally in the 
discovery of tbc self-interpreting powers of divine revelation. 

Bttt so long ns we regard the Bible as the work of men, and 
not a» the work of God ; — so long as we do not prove to tha 
utmost the Apostles' rule. Compare thingt inspired with in'* 
spired things, so long the light, I repeat^ shineth in tlarkness, and 
tlie darkness comprebendeth it not. 

•I have sow ventured my opinion respecting both the Hebrew 
chron«»logy .and the Hebrew language : respecting the Hebrew 
chronology^ that it still stands unshaken and greatly confirmed 
by Sir W. D. ; and respecting the Hebrew language, that it ia 
the pure fountain-head of all the degenerate languages of the 
world. ' The Hebrew chronology is opposed sometimes by 
that of the Samaritan Pentateuch, by that of the Septua- 
gint, and by that of Josephus. It is vindicated by Shukford 
and' Dayiesy and, as far as I am any judge, most satisfactorily. 
And I much r^ret that some excellent men, in rejecting the 
Hebrew chronology, have not more fairly and fully stated the 
pros and cons on both sides, which is the grand desideratum 
m^atoB time. 

i'lL regret also that they have so far failed in penetration and 
judgment, as to prefer versions and commentators to the He- 
krtrew text; a blunder which will one day class them under the 
head of those who preferred a dark lantern to the meridian smf. 
Had ifaey applied themselves to the concordance with the same 
diligence with which they have applied to the ancient versions, 
they might have discovered and testified to a sceptical gene;nt^ 
tion, that the comparison of things spiritual with spiritual to tha 
utmost, before human helps be called in, is the only rational arid 
revealed key of Scripture, as Bp. Horsley has testified in his 
Serrocm on the Resurrection. But we live in sceptical times ; and 
in the same proportion as our belief of the inspiration of Scrip* 
tare has declined, our insight into the proper mode of explain- 
ing Scripture, and our doctrinal views of its meaning, have cor« 
nespondently degenerated from the standard of the Reformation. 

in the mean time, while we have slept, the enemy has sown 
his tares ; so that when for the time we ought to be teachers, 
it: is: necessary that one tell us what be the first principles of 
tfaa<oracks of God, and what the key of knowlege. 

What tbom tares are which conatitnte the perils of the lis^ 
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days, succeeding to the superstition of the last timesi any odd 
may easily discover, who wishes so to do, by cookparing ) Tioii 
iii. 14. to the eud of ch. iv.y for the corruptions of the Faifhi 
and 2 Tim. iii. for the destruction of the Faith itself by a 
transition from Plus over the happy mean of rectitude Par, 
to the opposite extreme of Minti$' 

The Corrective revealed to us, while we have tlie Ughi^ is 
described in 1 Tim. iii. 14 — 17. Mrhere we should do well to note 
what is generally necessary to salvation even in the case of 
children ; and what is necessary, that the Man of God may be 
tlioroughly furnished unto all good works. For all good worka^ 
all Scripture is required ; and therefore let him who neglects 
any one part of revelation upon any plea^ or sets up one part 
against another^ be warned of the consequence of adding to and 
diminishing from the word which shall judge him at the Last 
Day. Rev. xxii. 

/. M. B. 

P. S. In confirmation of my former paper, I beg leave to 
add the following extract from Jackson's Chronology, Vol# ii. p. 
34 U ^^ Another argument to prove that Sethos and Sesostris^ 
lived at the same time may be drawn from the conquest of Me* 
dia ^nd Assyria, which were then two distinct kingdoms. This 
must have been before the Assyrian empire was extended dv&r 
the Upper Asia^ and had Media subject to it^ which was ih^e? 
year before Christ 1230, according to Herodotus, who says 
that the Assyrians ruled over all Upper Asia 5£0 years before, 
the Medes revolted from them. This revolt happened npbn 
the destruction of the army of Sennacherib, 710 years before 
the Christian aera. So the Assyrians had conquered all ' the 
Upper Asia 1230 years before this a^ra." This computation 
very nearly approaches to that which I have supposed to tie 
intended in the ISth chapter of the Apocalypse retrospectively 
considered in respect to Assyria as a type ; for if we reckon tht^ 
43 months there as containing I£60 days, intending so many 
years, they will terminate very nearly during the ministry of our 
Lord. I had not observed this place in Jackson when I wrote 
my former paper. I would further suggest a query rcspectitng 
the £300 evening aq^ morning of Daniel viii. This number is 
sometimes taken for 2300 days i.e. years, and sometimes for 
2300 evening and morning sacrifices offered up in 1 150 days i.e. 
years. Now I lay it down as a first principle in the computa- 
tion of the periods mentioned in the Old Testament, that what* 
ever further they might intend, they all had a termination in ape- 
tvaiisa on the day of Pentecost, and with, them bU Old Testa- 
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fiMles for tracing derivation in doubtful cases. And this is pre* 
cisely whdt 1 expect from au eminent medicsl practitioner re^ 
s^^nt in Brwtpl^ who has favored me witli tite result of his 
indflatigable resoar(;hes into the origin of ibe English language^ 
ij^'bich he baa traced through ail its kindred dialects on the Con- 
tinent to H EBREW. And 1 have myself, by not a few investi« 
gaiiouBfi proved to my own satisfaction the truth of his assertion^ 
not only with respect to the English language, but to Greek, 
r Mr* Sammesy the author of Britannia Jntiqua Illustrataf 
1676^ has taken the same ground, and seems to myself to have 
proved that the aiKieut British language bears every mark of 
the highest antiquity, and of immediate derivation from Hebrew!. 
And-.be. justly infers that this circumstance shows the early 
communicairon of the Phenicians with the British ; a subject 
w||ic)^.|^e only, as far as I know, has trc^ated in a satisfactory 
nvaw^r. . . 

, 'il^lusLleJirnedfiutbor asserts (p. 7I9 8cc.) that the Phcniciani 
ap^ Ca^^ai^^itesj were the same people— 4hat all tlie people, that 
H^ffaj;)^ ftom tlie Hebrew nation, &c. differed not in their Ian-* 

f^s^gf^ «a|Vje, only in their dialect, and it ia instanced in thd 
^unic language, to show the agreement between the Pheni- 
cjmiS:^d.ibem9 ai^d it is further argued that the difference in 
1^/^^. tiiues did more fully appear by reason of indovations-— 
that the Hebrew continued in its native purity until the Captivity 
of^fj^at^lon V which language beginning from the Creation was 
p^^^f rved very near 3440 years ; and then, and not till then, it 
flj^genefated from its primary institution, after the return of the 
jewM from their captivity. 

» x.^hisi statement is confirmed by the promise in the third 
<;h;ipter of Zephaniah> referring to Uie dispersion both at Babd 
t^ijk \i[\Bsihylon, The learned author of the Celtic Researches, 
JV^fK Pavies, (p. 102.) by other arguments arrives at the same 
cpncln^ion for which Sir W. D. contends. 

^"<l1>Hc(^, (he observes,) it nhdeniably follows that the fuiidamcDtal 
pilbiei|Mes and gcnerivt eharaofer of ibe patriarchal laognnge of Noah 
piujij^rb^: preserved in the Hebrew language, and in those dialects 
which are connected with it ; — ^though the Hebrew cannot safely be 
pronounced to have been the primitive languagiij yet it must be re- 
ibbWed ds a dialect of this language, and as a most respectable scale to 
apprecii^ the character of every dialect whatsoever.'' 

At p. 100. he asserts, that the Hebrew was the language of 
the Canaanites in the time of Abraham and Alps^Sji,.9nd at p. 
98, that, if the Hebrew be the pure language of iNoahj it must 
ba^e be/BU .preserved to the time of Abraham, rather by the 
descendanti of Canaan than by those of Heber; which will ac- 
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ChrittiiiiiOi idhuc preitai ctilpft peccatoroiiiT <8> ^V, 18> tfoi, 
quie Cbrigtianis adhuo mortui e«8enty platie peruss^ ad-ifMli 
rtftlWt V. 19 — SB. Jam uti v. 18. de jam mortuifl di)0enit;^ie 
(3) V. £9* de Hb loquitur qui adhuc Christiani fiant aut in poMM 
ruin futuri sint t eoa ait frustra labores moiestos feruirtna6fa^ 
au«cipere> si' Christus in vitam noo redisset: idque deindief'V; 
30 et seq. in se jpsum transfert. Heec de contextu uaiversa. 
Versum ipsum nunc expHcemus : (I) rl non puto esse aceusati- 
yum, qui a Ttoifiaowrnf regatur (id quod omnes interpreteSi qtet* 
quot equidem vidi, statuunt), sed aignificare cur, intellecto fti^ 
ut Latiuorum quid'^ quae est res nota. (2) ^roifiy eiplico Moi 
rare, lahores suscipere, praesertim molestos, intellecto forsiil 
ipyov; ex Hebr. n{^ quod sic occurrit Ruth. ii. Id-Hagg*."^!!; 

4. ubi a Lxx interpretibus vertitur per voitiv; sicquevoiffiy e(^ 
Matth. XX. l£. de opus facientibus in vinea, qui labor est mo* 
lestus : sicque forsau explicari debet in omnibus locisj, i^..qui7 
bus vulgo vertitur commorari, v. c. Actor, xv. 33. xviii^^S^ 
XX. 3. intell. iqyov ut supra monui : maxime vero buc p^r^fjj^ 
2 Corinth, xi. 25. Iv tw fivdc^ TreTroltjxa; ubi vevolr^Tfa . cpw^lf^ 
dissime explicatur arumnas suscepi. Neque igitur in bpff }(>S9 
(1 Cor. XV. 29*) opus est pro Koitia-ovatv legere TOv^ffwa]y, <ilffm 
initio putabam : quanquam haec rautatio lenissima foretA^.^Jt)! 
qj^uis tameu bic malit legere tovi^o-ouo-iv, equidem non r^piiqj^^ 
rim. (3) oi /3a9m^ojxsvoi sunt, qui adhuc baptizatUnr {j^mfrng 
bum servare lubet) b. e. qui adhuc Cbristiani fiunt. Hl(yi||j^ 
Quutur TOi^ jam xoiinfiBela-t v. 18. (4) post fiuvrtl^if^Qf ponpi^^ 
num ioterrogationis. (5) tnrep sumo vi solenoi jmf7/«r^ .^^^^ 
m^oov explico mortuos (physice), ita tamen, ut Christus, pf;;^^ 
cipue inteliigatur. Nempe non cum Oleario puto, j^lur^k^ 
hie pro singulariponi, quae enallage arctioribus limitibMs Cf^c^f 
cenda est. Neque enim^ cum v. c. alicui unum librum f(dsi (|f* 
cere possum : misi ei libros cet. At si quis ob ununQ„bt^|)qi 
amissum vehementer doleat, possum dicere : quis oh . twr^ 
amUsos iautopere doleat? fVer wird sich wegen ^Bucli^K^fff 
$ekr betriiben ? Tunc solet oratio, ad indicandain rei iii^^ 
nitatem ab individuo ad speciem vel genus transfer/j^.jntj^ 
tamen ut ad individuum illud maxime respiciatur. Sic^pifUM^ 
semper. Sic Lucian. in dialog, mortuor. 10. Hannibu i^jL 
Ai^xandrum se in conviviis inquinasse csedibus amicpr^y 
cum de uno tamen Clito id factum constet. Verba suot^ p* 
37. £d^ Hemsterh. xat Ifuou^oyei h rois cufb^str/oi^ rw ff^ 
M^i cet Sic Virgil. Mn. vii. 359. ubi Amata, uxor L^UV^ 
iodigoans^ quod I^vinia filia, despousajamTuriio, JSneKJ^ 
sttii nuptum detur, ait : Exsulibusne datur ducetidu Lavmm 



T«ticrti^ Ogemioe f^ ^i iM^uUhm Tttwri^ dictum, est pra ^luU 
.TtMAsro j.e>.>ifSii^« .§iQ ibid,rX. 7A. Qi4dsocerp$,legere et gre- 
iniis^4ii4ucerepac4as1f Ubi tamen de qno Bocero et de una 
pacta (i.e^JLavinia) vpKmQ esU Sic Terent. Andr. v. 3, SO. 
Smp fiiio iratuB ait : DomuSf uxor^ liberi inventi (i« e. adquisiti) 
sunt sine patre i ubi liberi pro infante una posituni est. ibid. 
V. 4> 7f Ttkne A/c Aomme^ adolescent ulo$ imperitos rerum, 
eductos libere, infraudem illicis ? Per adolescent ulos intelligitur 
PampUlus. Saltem de hoc tatitum sciebat vel potius credebat 
Simo^ HOD de pluribus adolesceDtulis. £odein modo Christus 
proprie quidem non dici potest vexgo) in plurali ; at «i quia po* 
njit^ Christum mortuum. vere esse, uec deiodq in vitam rediju^ 
is, ad lodignationem indicandam possit dicere : quis ob mortt^oi 
suscipiat labores^^ Verto itaque hunc locum : Curii, qui nunc 
Vtiplitdntur, h. e. ceteri Christiahi, (qui opponuiitur mortuis jaip 
yirtS.^ laborabunt, 8» labores arumnasque suscipient? propter 
tn^tiios, si mortui plane in vitam non redeunt, atque ita nee 
CnriiHts redHt ? Notetur articulum rmv non debere tiecessario 
ftefflnid^qiiid notare : sic et Hebraei He articuli, quod vocatur, 
si^pW ifadefinite ponunt. (7) post ^onrrltfiVTM itidem pono sig- 
fidrift iiktikrrogationis^ uti est post posterius vfx^y. Totum ver* 
aititi^ sic fere verterim vemacule r Wenn dem nichi so isf (jhi\) 
ifttnilicfi'dass Christ us avferstanden, warum wolten denn Sle 
t)^^^ ^kriiteh (5. die noch itzt getattft leerden and itn JRi- 
gVw6*'*f^tf, Christen zu iDerden)sich soviet Miihe ffeben,so vi\it 
Jlpbiit,'^Strapparen und Noth ubet sich iiehm'en? ' Etwa ttik 
tB9ter 'IjeutetDillen, wenn Ferstorhenegar nicht wieder aufif;- 
Hiherif Warum lassen sie sich denn auch taiifehf Etwa tim 
Wdfef'Tltuie willen? Sensus puto planus est. Interrogatio 
tiitipnk^v repetita docet^ ridicule stulteque eum agere, qui la- 
borpa sefumnasque in hac vita atqiie etiam baptismum ob moW 
ftioi^ qUi non in vitam redierint, h. e.ob meros homines suscipiiity 
it qinbus nihil praemii post hanc vitam propterea ezspectart pos* 
sit. ^FCft) infert gradationemi estqoe adeo» Possit etniih poM 
p'ritis ytxpcuy poni signum interrogationis : ettDa tim todter littth 
wiltin? wenn nun die Todten gar nicht wieder auferstehenf 
Oratib sic crescit. Ceterum htlib explicationi >h3r^us 8«qiii6ti^ 
e'gr^gie convenit, ubi Paulas ait: cur etiam nos (h. e. ego) 
pericula subimus cet. ut adeo quod v. 9Q. . de aliis Christianis 
ttitii 'viveiitibus dixerat/id v. SO. et seqq.de se specialim dictt 
Linguas indoli singula respondent. Yocabula capiuntur notiont** 
bus Qotis. InterpunctioAes mutare, quod utiiim feciihtiSy W- 
benim aiique est, ut quas a Paulo nbn profectas ess^ bodre 
nemhii, religion! est credere. - .«'• • 
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count for Jacob's using th0i9%bl«W Utngv^gei^vAiile helbM 
spoke the Ch«ldaic^ ' '> ■■ '**^ ^-u- 2- ■ I .1 o lu- 

Atp:'96» he observes^ that ord have the'tianlee of iiyeni ind 
places amofng the old Canaanites in the tinie of -Ab^^lUiffi^ 
pure Hebrew, We have Pheoictan itisertption^, ihei fifsgin^nt 
oi the Punic language in the Poenulas of Plauths/ atidHbe-re^ 
mains of that language in the island of Malta, as undeniabln 
proofs tbiit the Hebrew was the genuine language of the hbosi^ 
of Canaan, which preserved it with very little variation to a late 
age. 

At p. 88. he asserts that in whatever degree the subjects^ -of 
Nimrod may have contributed to the corrupting of the pria^U 
tive religion of mankind, we cannot surely ascribe to 'thetW'flift 
introduction of those numerous terms, both sacred and pretftm^ 
which diffused themselves amongst a great variety of natidns, 

{^reserving every where, either a striking similarity or an^ttbtfO-i- 
ute identity of sound and sense. They cdnnof surely jlNVftt 
been the authors of that general analogy which bafbeeft're^ 
marked and demonstrated between the principles of lall andant 
languages. It is more reasonable to suppose that these «tUiD^ 
are the remains of the one language of the whole eaPih: whkh 
was best preserved by the obedient families. Atid thai'<ce»ti^ 
of union which is frequently traced to the venerable langvag^of 
the Pentateuch confirms the supposition. «« (!<' 

'That there are evident vestiges of such identity, "has^ lieea 
abundantly proved. We can scarcely open a boo^ upoiimily 
learned subject in which they do not present themselves. 'Such 
instances have furnished employment to numerous philologists, 
who hav6 taken great pains to show how the terms and idioms 
bfoiir iianguage are borrowed from those of another; as tUs 
English from the French ; the French from the Latin; tbcFXa- 
tin fromr the Greek ; the Greek from the Phenician or Egyp- 
tian ; and perhaps these from the old Chaldaic. 

Mr. Davies (p. 61.) has added also a judicious defence of the 
chronology of the Hebrew text against the claims of the Saina- 
ritan Pentateuch, agreeable to the judgment which I ventured in 
my former paper. 

1 have now stated what I trust is sufficient for the confirma- 
tion of Sir W. D.'s assertion, that the language spoken iy man* 
kind before the flood was Hebrew ; or, as 1 add^ at least a lan- 
guage not differing more from Hebrew than two dialects of 
Greek differ from one another. 

I have further advanced that to some form of this language, 
all of which forms we may as properly call Hebrew as we call 
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1. De HtATiBds, 8IV6 biulc^ vocalium' lilerarum'ac diphth'on- 
goruni inter se coocursiooe, piJ9ior<iia opuscuii disceptabunt. 

Hiatus scilicet in carminibus eruditissimum quemvis editorem 
omnifariam deludicavisse-comperi, quasi legfitimis et concedendis 
passim indulgentem : quos tamen funditus delendos censeani; 
atque ex areolis poetarum radicitus evellendos. Enimvero, ut con- 
fictae super hac regul& disceptaHones dilueidiore tramite progredi- 
antur, iu partes suas argumentum nostrum tribuamus ; nee condur 
cibile Don erit confessd quaedam et nianifesta prsemisisse. 

1. Diphtliongus et vocalis longa product interdum solent in 
caesur^ ; sive quoties primam pedis syllabam efficiant. Exempli 
gratis, in primo pede versils : 

H eOeXecs avTO$ fiev — ; II. O. 132* 
. Quum vero rarissima siut hoc genus iu principio carminis exeni** 
pla$ nisi ubi velaspera litera sequatur, pronominis aut relativi hi 
primisy cujus rationes specialesactutum expedire iDcceptabimut, uf,' 

Kai (M aei bfufieta xcXa — : Tbeoc* i. 18. 
vel proiiomeo aut xelativum, cui iota aubsciiptum sit ; ut 

:. Ty.eriffopiciyoff cffTi; Arat. phaen. 543. 
vei^4<oiquey vocabulo s^uente cui digamma pr8Bfigeb«t«r$ ut 
■ \^. Jim €K€a vipmbeffui — : IL F. 292; ''> 

sunt ideo, at plurimum, suspiciose admittenda^ et ki quibusdaiir 
scriptura tutior omoino, ni fallimur, admitti debet. Sic in his, 

■ Hen Kaiv\ieov€9ifivl IL IT* 648. -SSU 
m^ jiortatore, semper apostrophos adbibeatnrr at H*^ff-— H'erc: 
in utroque pro He : quibus cognata passim veniuut. 
- Bine id transitu mendam abstergamus cognatam illiSy quibas^ 
cum versamur, ex Od. T. 317* '-^ 

Tedya/bter, i| rabe aiey aecicea €p*/ hpaapBai, 
Verissime emendabis reponendo: HE TAA* ctcey* — • ' > 

Nee tacendum est, exemplorum talium infrequentiam Hcere^ ul 
¥el diphthongo in quibusdam leviter difiidamus; ut Arat. dids^ 2Sf9& 

Ev c^decpiff^aiTO, acai eKjfM#{aK jdoXa ^wi^* ' ' "^ 

et panim absimus, quin versiculum tibicine injectosofibtcietiditllf 
etse ekistimemus ad Tbeocritei normam carminis^ id.^vii: 7*. < 

JEv y* 9V€p€iaafiepot icerp^ yorv — • -si* 

2« In secundo pede carmiois : ut 

Aivevei oijuovxpy I Arat* phflBO* ^1. - ' ' 

sed et hoc parum frequens, nisi sensus ibi pans& suspendatur, aut 
ilia speciatim locum habeant, quae dudum exceperimus. 
3. In tertio pede versAs ; ut 

H' er« «coi j(pvffcv embevcai : 11. B. 289* 

£v Se re oi ^fUvri eikjieyyeos [tpuapos: Arat. pfaasn. 517* 
qni locns'carminis, sicut vel puerculfs prdbe coguitum, ill syllabki 
natar^ %vA brevibus porrigendis ferme validissimam mtatem solet 
exercere ; neque minus in Latinis poetisy quam in Cbraecis. 
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■ ■ ■ ■ 'Bet primos venibus annos, 

Msoniumque bibat felici pectore funtem.— petbon. 

UuuM dill jam sit, Lectores ^cXo/iot/eroi ! ex quo nova exemplaria 
poefaruiD saltem primariorum, qui carmine hero'ico inter Graecbs 
laclaruerioty molitus essem divulgare; ct in animum roilii qudtidie 
auavisMmos hosce liumani ingenii proventos rumfnanti multae <S0^7 
tationes incurrerent, quae nonnihil commodi afque delecYameiiti 
elegantissimis stadiis allaturs viderentur; quserere occospP;^qiio 
modo via brevior ac facilior ad hoc incept urn complanari 'posset 
ae aonotatioBes metd, in singulos auctore^ elaborata&j ■ rofeimie 
spatiosius evagarentur. Haec adeo niecuin repiieans/pets^si mi 
mullum temporis et i«edii compendifacturum esse tain ipBi^'qutcm 
legentibus^ si, uuam et alteram, generales regulas, aut yms, afijf 
vero proximasy excogitare valuissem ; ad quas, idoneoruiri exem- 
plonim copi^ satis communitas illustratasque, majore com fmctu^ 
nee sine moleat4 minus interpellationey lector identidem amatida* 
retur. Nam, meo quidem judicio, nisi bnjuscemodi qnaedam opes' 
subaidiariaB auxilientur nobis^ post repetitas doctissimorom vtifo- 
rum iii hoc curriculo exercitationes, sumus supervacaheas fere 
curas impensuri. Nonnullae hoc genus regul^e mihi videntur ob-p 
servatae, prioribus criticis aut ignoratae prorsus, aut per nebtil^' 
atque spatiosam intercapedinem visas potius, quam perspectae'^et 
esploratae. Opus arduum ingredior, intricatum, atque pdri6d- 
losum, nee cavillationibua bominum maligniorum nou obito^ium: 
Bon jue pasaus aum tamen difficultatibus operis repelli, q^itraf 
candidos etiam judices et favitores a^iuos nactanim esse minidfi? 
despereoiy quorum et eruditio mores ornet, et vieissim mored eom- 
mendent eruditionem. De me ac lucubratibnibua meis quid aKi 
sentiaDty insuper babeo, et digitulum non vorterim. 
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< We readily comply with the wishes of many of our readers, in the 
insertion of this Essay. A few copies only were printed, and those 
were neither published nor sold. 

. We adopt Mr. W/s system of printing Greek without accents. Wei 
depreeate that system ; but he has an important body of supportexa «( 
it»«~the Compositors. 
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DeLigttm Mttf4ciSi^c. Sll 

1. De HlATiBdsfy sive biiilc^ vocaliiiin liferarum'ac diphth'on- 
gonjni inter se concursiooe, pijflieFdia opusculi disceptabunt. 

Hiatus scilicet id carminibus eruditissimum quemvis editorem 
omnifariam deludicavisse-uomperi, quasi legfitimis et concedendis 
passim iiidulgentem : quos tamen funditus delendos censeani; 
atque ex areolis poetaruin radicitus evellendos. Enimvero, ut con- 
fictae super hac regul& disceptaHones dilucidiore tramite progredi- 
antur, ia partes suas argumentum nostrum tribuamus ; nee condu- 
cibile Don erit confess^ quaedam et nianifesta prsemisisse. 

1. Diphthongus et vocalis longa produci interdum solent in 
caesur^ ; sive quoties primam pedis syllabam efficiant. Exempli 
gratis, in prime pede versils : 

H eOeXecs avTO$ fiev — ; II. O. 132* 
. Quum vero rarissima siut lice genus in priocipio carminis exem-* 
pla$ nisi obi velaspera litera sequatur, pronominis aut relativi hi 
primisy cujus rationesspecialesactutum expedire incoeptabimus, uf j 

Kai (M aei bfufxeui xcXa — : Tbeoc* i. 18. 
vel proiiomeo aut xelativum, cui iota aubsciiptum sit ; ut 

'T^.w^ KopKivos earn Arat. phaen^ 543. 
ve)^4ciilquey vocabulo s^uente cui digamma praBfigebstmr; ut 

suntideo^ut plurimuoiy suspiciose admittenda^ et in quibusdaiir 
sciriptura tutior omoino, ni fallimur, admitU debet. Sic in his, -' 

Jlen KaivXieoyetraivl IL IT. 648. -SSU 
me liortalore, semper apostrophos adbibeatnrr at H'^if-— H'en : 
in utroque pro He: quibus cognata passim veniuut. 
• Bine ia transitu mendam abstergamus cognatam illis, quibas-^ 
cum versamur, ex Od. T. 317. 

Tedya/Eter, i| rabe aiey acocea epy* opaaoBai. '^* 

Verissime emendabis reponendo: HE TAA* ctcer — • ■ -' » 

Nee tacendum est, exemplorum talium infreqnentiam hcere, n\ 

ve\ diphthongo in quibusdam leviter diffidamus; ut Arat. didSk$99& 

£v e<fd€ifHffaapTO, xai eicpta^ay /jtaXa ftnftf* ' ""^ 

et paxum absimusy quin versiculum tibiciae injecto sofibkietiditW 
esse ekistimemus ad Tbeocritei normam carminis^ id.>vii: 7*. • 

£1; 7* ei^epfvcro/Lcei'os Trerp^ yorv "— • • • ij 

2« In secundo pede carmiois : ut 

^iV€V€i o^tovxoy I Arat* phflBO. ^1. ' 

sed et hoc parum frequens, nisi sensus ibi pans& suspendatur, aut 
ilia speciatim locum habeant, quae dudum exceperimus. 
3. In tertio pede versAs ; ut ' . 

H' ere «cai ypvtfov cTcdeveac : II. B. "289* 

Ev he re o\ ^Ufvti eikjieyyeos ilpuaposi Arat. pfaasn. 517* 
qui locos' carminis^ sicut vel puerculis prbbe coguitum, ia syllabki 
nature soA brevibus porrigendis ferme validissimam virtatem solet 
exercere ; neque ininus in Latinis poetisy quam in Graecis. 
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. 4, Inqnarto: ut II. 2. ip, .:' iV^ «iw,H ..4 ^.zsa 

IIcvMai ayytXi^s, i.fifi f^^XXe ycrevdoi. .: . » .4^ ^ko:<j:^ 
r - Avrov wriyifvfitpp Pi^eraw tiwiVMKf^tfktuo^i AraL lliO8rij90& >iiB.i 
^; t5« In quiiito deiiique ;. ut Anit. dio«. 2l6« qui in «o d i i.m j|i 
pptcimen dabitetiain productaadipktbonfiio pffunitie cmM i i ^4 m 

Vis hiyusce caesurae Tel major invenitur^ quantum! ex 4f^M«ilil 
judicare liceat, quam pedis tertii ; adeo ut eiiam brevivorali par 
ail ante vpcalem producendas. Sic in Horn. bymn.;'Cer« M8ft>:.oA 

TeKvov AtffAo^tiVf- tttpri o'c irit|M €v% woKkf •-— : 
de k^e auten peculiarilcr in sequeniibus* ' .- T " '''" 

His de conditionibus si quidam eximantur, hiaAua, #Ubi>ilMrifk' 
mine occurreutes. scripturam vifiosam indicant, . et. •|M#I criticae 
uidigentenif nisi quod duplex aliud genua Ucentiarmv inAentrii^ 
quas omnino videntur poetis beroicis condonandaa^.ial.qtfaiiiia 
caussaa si dicam me detexisae, criaien arrogant iae non^eiliBiescani. 

1. Util.n. 734* Svaip eyx<»< ^X^y^-^ X.I99. liU H mjl^tipf ov 
iwarai — ^. Y. 19I. Lf^Xii aft ft rcpt xpoci-*-. Qliaii|^iCMi|4(k fMW 
JLawrf, 17 of«x^P> eraXiyiccec — -^ Adeas jeliaoi Odk A-.>197«'^* 400. 

Quum tale non observaverim, nisi in %yllabis iota ^nJ^ciptiin 
babentibus, condpias velimi siccxaratam dici:ioiieiB»s«ti minnim§0 
piitiOv SKAUii erx^s; ut iota elidatur» et longa vpaalia i«fi«ttil|4M 

S. Ubi pausa longior ob interquiescentem scnauai.fit« ttffiiiill 
nit curaum interruptum, non longae vocales sfl>lunioiQda« aad^UM 
Imves interim, producuntun Hue refcra» Ik Bw-Jiifiav fiLiSi^ff fvp 
H* w,,nf Ka€tM, yotn7i(tofJti€P vies Axmt^ri -. ^'■^^Jr^ ^uti $h 
iXcov c^pwffi* cirei &$ ^\9r twXero ^/li|» — • < .i nf* ni ^t 

Ne tanen finalii r lepidi nimia fautorea hie cornicentur, etnttpft^ 
mum auum ex ebume& port& mibi in oa gannieatca Qmm9h^Wk$ 
iacptiaa necesae est praaveitamus, monendo nuUam ayttohatB^iiHiia 
brevi coosonante exeunteip, praeter unam syUabam MyiOCft^ypKM 
daoi^i»;bia canaiuibua ne q«idem per caraurae vim : aliiiwailfiipww 
paotiabiiitec demonatntum dabimas. Enimvero miaiiiiadUasiaHAlifp 
aio eemmode satis reafiribi veraicalum poase^ aeoottiiaifariiBoilll 
aioiilitiidine, lam quia acribae nobis passim propioap t hm .'Sawaiji tl 
tioocB noD avot loco^ neglectia eiisionibua, quan-qoia agplW^ 
fiaakm-v admittentis, poaiUira aimilis aingularifter ail iii&fi|aM|t<> 
iXiov evpva*' eirei w ^iXoy eirXero BvfifZ .iw-.^v*' 

▼ide IL ^. 104. de poetarum atriusque iinguia in piopiiii namioi- 
baa.aaa p^rquam libidinoso. . -.,■■ i ■'■■ Uf 

Idem statuo de IK A. 578. M. 320. Od. $. 433. ct conaiiiKbni 
paucis in Homero. Vide Hesiod. opp. 74. Theocr. iL 144. Ac- 
cadaieliam Arattisin pbaen. 74. :.y,i y:-, 

2ire«Teo irop ffe^oXqv o^ov)(ov* ec i* op* cccii^qs »-«in . 
«bi taaieo magia probem, ai per apegrapfaa iicercl,: aafttXipr wfrnin 
j^mr at iafcriua ver. 487. o^coi^oc v^pm. Addo Orpb» Avg^TAlM 
'Qaoi /icvfvi iKa«Ta««niara* «iMp39Mfi'x->k ».; jMi»d a 

i 'O'f 



Um imoom Qwat. Ccl. ix. 430. 

Talia uHqae sine codicibua^ jam nolim lolicitare : vtdeas m ad 
-Moecboiii, iv. 68. lUis saltern lectoribas, quibns ratiooci mne 
noo imprababuDtur, miaua offentionis habebunt loca aatii noha 
in bymnia veterum, hiatibus hoc genus abundantia. Sic Hoin« 
JijaNi. Cer* 54« 

TIarvta Ai^/iiinTp, itpti^ope, ayXaohupe, 
Apud Orpbeum, queiii Tocant, in primis. Sic hymn. iii. 7. 

ubi vicinarum dictionum consimiiis notio locum pravitatia arguif. 
Kaieadandnm puto: 

Kvavaj(p^s, abafiavre, wavaioXe^ ATAAOMOP^E. 
Sie II. A. 538^ aiy\ii€vro$ OXv/iirov' et alia consimih'a: nee multuoi 
abludit Nonni paraphrasU ad finem : 

ov^ icat avrov 



EXiro/iQi AFAAOiMOP^ON arepfwva KOIMON atipau 
Idem Orpheus, hyjnn, xiii. d. de Rhe4 : 

ErC aov yap xai yaia» kiu ovpavos eypvs iwepdt^ 
' ' »' K*c iroiTOf, irttiiac re* (^ikobpofie^ atpoftopfe, 

Baneulem: ^lAOBPOME, OVPEO^OITE: sed in bis leTifidia 
^cmria «viy ut puteniy lusionibus nunc inimorari minus conTenit« 
lisdem insuper accenseas Hesiod. Tbeog. 423. IL I. 238. (1. M» 
CM. S* 41. 69. O. 326. n. 195. Nee tamen laudem Brunckium^ 

3ai S|fMoie numernm liarum anomaliarum valde insuavium novt 
e suis cumulaverit ad ApoH. R. ii. 119. Adde epig. Palbd. ver. 
d. in Anth. Steph. p. 210. Nicaen. ver. 1. p. 249. nepKira <^on- 

laterea vero lectorem certiorem facia mus, not m bac ditpatatioMr 

-aaUamfere propriorum nominum rationem habuisse, utpdU -dial 

^tfriasiiae perspiciamus, metricas disciplinsfr leges non ibijedoisf 

tMianrari, scd omnia indifferenteret indiapotite pro libitn gcMl 

w pcrir i t nee cujusvis paginse pulvisculus non valtierit aditaffaaa 

aidtus eomprimere de Aiyvimovfy *\aTiai^¥^ el cjusdc» faania 

- Masiiniili lerriculamentis, baud sine tumuhu perridiculo ttmetiter 

«ataantium, Homerum nihilominus demiravi soleo^ .qai voai^ssB 

brevem ante dtias consonantes parcius conripiat, toties isgermle«|i 

lectoribus, 

y th^Kt Yipovcv irai$ ayKvXo/iifr«4#» 
vel levi cum variatione ; dum in patulo jacebat verboruin invkcm' 
commigratiOy 

■- ' ^ ehi^iCE.mU Kpoyov aynkofii/rew, ' ^ 

De uonnuUis autem prsstiterit fortassis ignorantiam profiteit9^.8iQ 
vanis inquisitionibus -supersedere. 

Interea, rea ipsa clamitat,. hiatus omnes» qui diphthongitat loo* 
gis vocalibus ax rei metricsslagibus oon concedantar* writo mimf 
in brevibus vocalibna tolciati posse: hape aatcaik auNsitionfai 
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. 4* In quarto: ut II. 2. ip. .:^i.v v^'io^ .*i t*sM 

r • Amtov vifyyu/iefp i^i^erov erir€v/ii|ifliio>; Aratr dKot^ 2fi6t > r^ i 
,; v5« In quiiito deiiique ;. ut Anit. dio«. 2i6. qui in «ofltii.mj|i 
pptcknen dabitetiain productaadipkthonfiio primlk mewa d i pti mi 

Vii hiyusce caesurae Tel major iovenitur^ quantum; ex 4f^M«ilil 
judicare liceat, quam pedis tertii ; adeo ut etiam brevivoicali par 
ail ante vpcalem producendas. Sic iu Horn. faymn»>Gefw MIo-»/<}A 

de hacauten peculiaritcr in sequentibus* : : : ^ > \,u, 

His de conditionibus si quidam eximantur, hiailua«-i)libiiiiHfalk' 
mine occurreutes, scripturam vifiosam indicant, . et. •fuM criticae 
uidigentenif nisi quod duplex aliud genua Ucentiarim injieiifnii^ 
qnas omnino videntur poetia beroicis condonaiidfle^.iet'.qtfainiia 
caussaa si dicam me detexiaae, crimeu arrogautitt non^eilime^cani. 

1. Util.n. 734*£«a<9€yxoiex«y'--. X.19SK iSUHmJ^tipfov 
twarai — . Y. I9I. £^17X11 a/i^t rcpt xpoci -^i-. QliililkiGal(«^ fMW 
KairFf>, 17 o/iifxXp> eraXiyiciec — -^ Adeas jaliam OdkA»A%T^^» 400. 

Quum tale non observaverim, nisi in %yllabis iota (aaJlMirtiptaBi 
babentibus, concipias velima sicexaratam dicCioiiciB»$«(i iia^Mlllill 
IwitiOv {KAIHI erx^s; ut iota didatur, et longa vptalii i«fi«aahi9i 

S. Ubi pausa longior ob interquiescenlem scntuBi.fit« #t ifipiill 
nii curaum interruptum, non longs vocales so>lammad«aap<t^tJM 
Waves interim, producuntur. Hue refcraofr IL Bw^Jiifiab fiLofli^ff cvp 

iXcov tbp^Hfi* cirei &$ ^Xtr twXero ^/li|» — • v li.nA ni ^t 
Ne tamen finalis ^^ lepidi nimis fautores hie comicentur, elriaaia^ 
ttium auum ex ebume& port& mihi in oa gannientca ogfoiiili^tflWs 
iaeptiaa neceaae est jpraevertamus, monendo nuUam' nyltohaiiBj iHtiw 
lirevi consonance exeunteip, preeter unam syllabam MyiOCft^j^iMKh 
4iiei;jnt;bb: carmiuibus ne q«idem per cfeaum vim : uliiniailfiipupi 
IMoMbilitec demonatntum dabimus. Enimvero minimadUasiflMitMi 
«o eemmode satis rescnbi versiciilum posse^ aeoouaaxvar^BUllA 
militudine, lam quia acribm nobis passim propiotDt haarMpwpll 
tioocB non s^Ol loco^ neglectis eiisionibua, quam .- quia agpUal^ 
fiaakn V admittentis, positura aimilis »ngulariter ait iiiiftft|nf ti • 

iXiov evpvff** eirei &s i^iXop cTXero Bvfi^i *'',■:.^ty*^ 

vide 11. ^. 104. de poetarum ntfiusque iinguie in propiiia nttmioi- 
bna-VMi p^rquam libidinoso. . . ■\\ Uf 

Idem statuo de II, A. 578. M. 320. Od. $. 433. ct comimilihM 
paucis in Homero. Vide Hesiod. opp. 74. Theoer. ii. 144. Ac- 
CfldaC etiam Aratus in pbaen. 74. -.: 1 :.v.i v^^ 

ttU tamen magia probem, si per apegrapfaa iicerct,; nfakiim wfrnih 
%mr «t inferiui ver. 487. o^coi^oc mpoi. .. Addo Orph» Avg^^iMkj 



Hw tppoQM Qsint. Csi. ix. 430. 

Talia utique sine codicibua. jam nolim lolicitare : Ttckaa '<mn ad 
'Moecbom, iv. 68. Illis saltern lectoribas, quibns ratiooes »e« 
noo imprababuntur, minus offeosionia habebunt loca aitia nolUi 
in hymnis veterum, hiatibus hoc genus abundanlia. Sic Hoin« 
JijaMi. QtXm 54« 

Apud Orpbeum, quern Tocant, in primis. Sic hymn. iii. 7. 

Kvavoxpwf, aSafia^re, irafaioXe, auiko/Aop^: 
ubi vicinarum dictionum consimilia notio locum pravitatis arfiiif. 
Kaieadandnm puto: 

KvaroxpifSt abafiavrt, waPatoXe^ ATAAOMOP^E. 
Sie II. A. 532. atyXiycirof OXv/iirov* et alia consimilia: nee multuoi 
abludit Nonni paraphrasia ad finem : 

ov^ irac avrov 



EXiro/iQi AFAAOiMOP^ON arepfwva KOIMON atipau 
Idem Orpheus, hymn, xiii. d. de Rhe4 : 

^ ErC aouyap icai yaia» cai ovpavos eypvs ^epOt^ 
' ' ' K*c iroyrot, wfoiai re* (^iKobpofie^ atpoftopfe. ■ > ^ 

Eaneulem: «IAOBPOME, OVPEO^OITE: sed in bis levifidia 
■aerioria mviy ut putem, lusionibus nunc inimorari minus conTenit* 
Itedem insuper accenseas Hesiod. Tbeog. 423. II. I. 238. (1. S2» 
Od. S* 41. 69. O. 326. n. 195. Nee tamen laudem Brunckiufli^ 

Iai specie numernm liarum anomaliarnm valde insuavium novt 
e suis cumulaverit ad Apoll. R. ii. 119* Adde epig. PaHad. ver. 
d. in Anth. Steph. p. 210. Nicaen. ver. 1. p. 249. nepbira con- 

'kiterea vero lectorem certiorem faciamus, not m bac ditp«talioa« 
wdlamlere propriorum nominum rationem habuissey utpete- q«l 
clMiasime perspiciamus, metricsB disciplinst leges non ibi' jedoisf 
•Meervari, scd omnia indiffe renter et indiapotite pro Jibifa'gealir 
rrperiri: nee cujusvis paginse pulvisculus non valuerit- editat uit 
aMKtts eomprimere de Acyvirriovs, *lffriaci|K, el ejusde» faansv 
MttfliimAi lerriculamentis, baud sine tumullu perridiculo ttmedter 
maUiantiura. Homerum nibilominus demirari solea^ qsn vocmhsii 
brevem ante duas consonantes parcius currtpiat, totiea iDgermle«|i 
lectoribus, 

y 9hwK€ Kpoyov iro'is ayKvXo/iifre4#i 
vet levi cum variatione ; dum in patulo jacebat verborum invkcai' 
commigratiOy 

■- ' ^ c&Mige.ircwf Kpoyoy oyaiXo^iyrcAP. j* 

De uonnulHs autemprsstiterit fortassis ignorantiam profiteri,\8B; 
vanis inquisitionibus supersedere. 

Interea, rea ipsa clamitat, hiatus onines» qui diphthongit «C-1oq«< 
gis vociilibus ax' rei metricss^lagibus non coneedantar* indto fninas 
IB hrevibus vocalibna tolcvati pease: bapc autcn moiitionem 
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prius liabuimus poneDdam, quam d« regultie^osttifi^'ipeixiM immeih 
fuin pravaruiu scriptionum in poetis num^ttin cOBttlDfltaauirtb|K 
nonnullas ex illis seligamas, quibns tioc etiam tempore wtdicinam 
felfd mtinu; nbi vanbsiinA persuasione delusi aimiu^'-oppcirttaiie 
IHtimvebitnua. '■' = in »<s 

A'B MoMBRo, leporum omnium olim repertore atqule mochiMb, 
ebeu! nunc dierum^ nee citra summuni priscanim lit^ramriudeta- 
hienf am et elegantiorum hominum infortunia* maoulia obMlefilctis 
colorato, atque omnium promptuario corraptelarum, coimtttt' sili- 
tiferos ordiamur. Ad II. £. 142. 

Avrap 6 tfjifMefAaws fiaOeris tfiaWerat hXrisz •: - '';!.'•■ 

ceriissime reponam, ' Avrop 6 P e/i/xe/iaci>s : vide moda'Bi^6}!i<d'. 
S28, et alios locos plurimos, quos poets lectio melius menatrabit. 
fildem oper«k corrigas 11. B. 107* uti nimirum Jaliauaa«hat,rp»-^. 
A. 333. r. 379* 0. 271. Od. T. 231. T. I. ut centum «alt»»>ldmi- 
ks depraTationes^ in medio jacentes, quas lectori aeaftl monito 
coram sistere nibil attinet, molestiam supervacaneam pfcrtMi)^ ip^- 
termittamus. Verumtamen baud intempestivus videar;-^i aif^ifi* 
cem, banc literulae commnnitionem Homero placui8Bl> ia Moaodiine 
etiam si literae qua^um asperse subsequerentur, ut in Od#-4fVA40. 

Avrap 6 y\ tbs ns ira/nrov oi^vpos xat mror/iof-— j f 
'Alte Butem monstm, paribus portentis plena, profligemuBif^^ta 
tnea^exemplaria ad II. A. 532. '• •' -nwoa 

- ' Fas &\a dkro fiaSetav air* aiyXijeiTOs OXppnrovt '^'-t ^ b-jQ 

Manifestior macula versiculum nullum inquinat; cui tam«in.aUu- 
endae pares sumus. Rescripserimus, • f 

Ets 'AAA A' aXro l^deiay-^. ^^ i. M 

Qu^am pronum fuerit illi fugitivo A inter tot simili foraiA Kteras elabi, 
AAA A A A, cnivis obvium. Neque non compertam>htd>a0j^9^id 
librariis imposuerit. Imaginabantur utique, particulaoK ^, quam 
sic ^sita praepositionis officio fangatur, coosociatam >-q|iiailKm 
potential prasposilionem respuisse. Perperam omiuno^ * Sic Od. 
V/351. '.'I if 

Eic 0* iepiav, irorafMwy, oir* EI^ 'AAAAE wpepwim^ii'.'t. .".'iH 

Similis menda, ex eodem sordido fonte scaturiensi maelilat foadis" 

Ifflilo biatu IV. ft. €96. . > •>":• 

'••'■. ' Oi ^ ^ a&rv €\w ot/itr/^ T€, trropaxif re : -.-ir-'q 

ubi reponendum affirmaverim baud dubi& emendatione, <: I'^jci 

Oi b' €s AITTA' eXaiv— .* 
Loe^aest difficilioris a^ressionis in II. B. 87* • i;ii/ 

Hwr€ eOyea etffi fieKurffatov abivautV"^, -• ; ?<vjiri 

Ifa.laudat Etym. Mag. 319, 13. sed paullo aliter iB.3f, 29. men- 
*Vfo4e in tttroque loco. Tu re6ngas mecum veltm certisaimftiqnidem 
Cwnjectur^. i i. uUt 

■ ^ ■■'■■ '■ ' ■ ; =. .»:.h'=»UI 

^*'^ ^^Hf^suio lectori" sine displiciierit duplcif ^\ NoduM io>Mto4iBrfHma. 



Ji^pi|irlQlB^jlllif4B>|[M&!]60ii/\ ;c>.r * o^ <:r^»i'< n'>» fWih^* t\ .<•(.• 

> l iiii> ui«. |ijoa»uli . ^leotet e» Btaltm perspicietit ex kn wiwiiQ^ posilii 
exemplis, me digamma pneponendum existimare vo^ibvi^. Murt^^t 
^Amat^^fmidLifatMk cionuiaac ywm ftuliciaty quoolam baio ai|;iH9eiito 
JMeindani 'Hl^e mgidwrtm dtnertatiQnem destittavimus^ : . ^j » , . 
*Vi''B;'90taio,'vt editus est wersicuhis^ .kgiioc etiani ia EAfm^hM* 
6li» 49. ad banc normam : . ?*.^'^;■o' 

Ai fiey r evOa &Kis TrcTror^joro, aiSe rfCF^a' t . 

q«o hiatu monstrosibreBi nullum vidi.; editores tames/- hunc, et 
tviiHc alios .ftqiie portentosos, aoimis atqae attrilmst feqiiis,^palifli* 
■limaM vivonm horaiBun, t«iieruot. lo periculo ndicAMr^veniiri 
ipoftta sommni^ aed fiicili manu statim extricabioousy • ; et > mn tit o 
t^fMocahhrniBi retralieudo omnium k>nge fugacissimum vocabulum : 
ju. < . Ai fiev r' ei^a &kii veroTtiarfit, 'AIAE AE T' €vSql. , . . : ^ 
Mfiic Od. O. 19&« 'H6c 6* o^os: 391* a^^e &e rvxres: 545. Tor&r 6' 
'oyw. Ad bnjufice loci vitiumy in II. B. 236. pro roi^^, .Flentiittpa 
^^ditio pvimseps babet ror* Confer £b ^8. ^« 155* 
Oi Ad/ver« 65II; vulgaria dantcxeroplaria^ > • :iffv 

YleSp 6 fiev Krearov, 6 be Eofpvrov Aicropiiayos» 
!'tBed non sic erat negligenter acturus et afwvwas^ vel in /proptiis 
nominibus, tersissimis auribus poeta^ nuUd neoesaitate /cowilBm. 
Dedit nimirum peculiar! pau8& versum, de quft nos aclutum dis- 
xiklaemM»-' ...■■■^■,"*?f7»:f/? 

Ties, 6 fxey KT£ATOIO» 6 A' Evpmv AKrofumr^i.f. <» r-^ 
Hoc remediutn sanabit II. Y. 431. ubi libri btvtop: . ! 
ko'f.^'* 'T \'Oa^ra Se AISKOI* ovpa Karwfiaiioio ireXovrai. 
.'>ij)jbeqae>aliter sublevem Aratum, dies. 21. pro ^acci^ot/. *' / A 

iiiui' [ ^ Hofvea^Kai ^era atska #AEiNOr ipsXioiA. >, > ■ ■ :< 'i ^ 

\iiSiOi|Dalrm oastigatum II. K. 505. Sequcnte libra, F. Vii^SO..^; ■ 

quo quid turpius in poesi bellulorum oculis obversapi^^Wt? 
Rescribettdom> - • ^ '- ..■■:■■- . ,? > ,;i 

SaKorov re, o^i^a re. Ex tripode est. Sbaut^ai:matoi) Xffi^re 
poteris re ad nva: ut A. 8. B; ^292. et passim.. . Nibil^^aut paruni, 
mterest. - ■ . ' . i. ;. ., 

AtTTTibi €v Kparepy: ver. 349. ' ^ " . 
Nihil insinoerius et injucundnis inveti; sed ilia^ ul 4M9a|u)i via 
cuivis pateat. Restituo, ut insuper ad P. 45. , ' V 

fl3a; ;^ AIIIIA* £NI c|Mir«p?r. ' ' . ' -^ 

Ai.?nuniMare nostro est sic in dativo cAiilere iota>: xndeas £. 5. de quo 
plura diceiidi dabitur etiam occasio iu sequentibua. ; »{|9^uieai 
medelam paro, ut faciara U. H. 272. ubi vulgatur AcnriSi eyvpi/*^- 
Beis. Vere et elegaiter restiluerim: AXniA' ENIXPIMWEII: 
> ad9»iiBodo P. 405. lUud ev extrusit ewi saltern roiUies ex, Ijbris poe- 
tamm. 



^^^rotup f critiime repnuueris Yvx«£NI ^re/ufonirprtit^nfiJ^Jfi^ 
iMH^m fuerit> Jipvaw ENI daire2t>: ut quoque O. ^85. .Od..,r«r4n 
QL ]4^. Xpvfr€^ £Nl Seirai: hsc eoim medullitus Hoin^rea; W^lf^ 
A,. 15. r. 14»2. K. 304. ni malis magis sponchdcum : £?JJ^,eu^ 
jgmnnf ut Od. T. 26l. uam, si vellet xpv9«t> trisyllabiim^ ^crTpmii. 
a4 II' A. 15. Xpvaef ay aKiiwrpf: unde prseferam, in Od. A. ((^^ 
P«'i6i9. TvKTfy ENI 6aireS^. Novimus quid malorum soaserif ^de"' 
oilB^frD religiosus timor. — Aratus 8uble?andus^ dios. 287'- "" ■ **" " '' 

'-■'■ AYTHtENIx«Pl/>'e^cXa«: 

vUgDy AvT^ cr x<^9' ^^ medicatus ei adbibttus ex ftbundtmte'M' 
04$rllMiina8, quum probaturi sumus inferiud faos poeUv 'MnlffiA" 
nioadteis pnetulisse dactylos, uisi metri lez« aut causia quMlavi 
gnt^ioTf TenheKtnr : neo nostne rcgnlae, quod lemel ttdmMJsniii(b 
noiieniiitsibiia plurimis et luci et firmamento. Sunilk<virag«nr} 
84.-IUX. 286. ■ .,'■ I* .-.-i:.;:i 

. -j^ .XaV«o^9 <&f iti fAiv fff ENI ')(poi way K0fuvai9» 'jr. "• '-'f^ ^h,^ 

'S^^tcum mioore veii persuasioae, io Nicand* Ther. S74^,y,,^ ^' -/ 

KayGf Ei^l ^avrfiptrvwup aveie^ar e^iiy^s. . • ;. . =i....i-«,^ 

£i(^roplar meum habet ey: ut Q. Calabri> viii. 357« viti^sej^^j^ct^^. 

■"'^ IlaXXas ENI ireSi^ Tpiaiify fieyey- — • 
Neque ambigain, quin scribeodum sit ad Od. Z. 8. '-^i^^^ "* 

^.' •EIIE b* ENI 2x*p<j7— : * •^..- ...cn^ 

oB siiaviorem et agiliorem dactjlum, pro vulgato, El^e^ Pei^ZVe{A{|if ^ 
•pbiidftia colligato. Illud finale v, ineptissitne panim I A^(Mt*fRtt>lip/ 
vtftoftitati occasionem praebuit. - *.^ • • a i i v i*c. 

; ' ■' \Tohe continued,] ' ''' ' " ''- ■ *"^ 

'O ■■.■ ■ . '- •• .... -■.v,i|i.|.-o 

^nr't" ifc—— ^— ^^a^^^^— — j— — >^^ V'-'* -*'}? 

t'^:. . . . . NOTICE OF • ^ :■ :':r-^ 

J^tTMlSMATA ORIENTALIA ILLUSTRAff:- 

i Xfie Oriental Coins ancient and modem of hti'^Ool^' 

ikction^ described and historically illustrated liy WjtL- j 

UAK AIarsden, F. B. S. &c. &c. with mm£r<m? 

yUitesfrom Drawings made under his inspection. In 

"im JParts, 4to. Part L published in IQiSL '■PwPt>> 

iLims. ■ '^'-^^-^'^^^ 

•■" ■ . -.■■■. '^ ^.: •■. '1 -..irH 

If %'46ur intention to recommend very strongly tb6ii»or1filer6 
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THlvels^^^-^ty^AoSje '^fto utidetteke tb6 labdrfe^s tailk of ^fl^' 
$thblpg^'im''jk]f^^^ coins; \Thethet' Wpi^rit' ^ 

lAbS^; ba iSfi^ny q^^l'^<^^^<)ns ^re necessary^ that we. have nevCT 
p|i|i|^'bWpr^d dh,dUcovering errors in the numiibiadc WoriM 
ev^itot cetebrated writers. *ro an intimate knowlege of ^&8t% 
ern languages^ and a facility in deciphering the most f^bs^iJMa 
inscriptions^ must be united a perfect acquaintance with fne 
l^i^tocy ^nd geography of Asia. There are^ probably,,an)oig, 
oiAT^I^eaderSy some who would scarcely belfeve that whole hoiir^ 
nagr chiysi (and even nights, to the great detriment of. weak eytaX 
aioi^aQiiieAtmes employed in overcoming the difficulties presenlei; 
hfiugiuf^t^'WOfrd, or the intricate combination of a few letters; the 
name^ perhaps^ of some place long since fallen to decay; lUtf- 
title assumed by some prince of ati obscure dynasty; or ^eharac- 
ters expresmiig a date. Even the coins struck b^ Mnyanllllfli^ 
trious caliph (or more properly khalifah) are not wkhoht such 
diflfif^ukie^ Tor their inscriptions in the Arabic charact^r^ld^-^^ 
nominated Cujicy (from the city of Cufah^) exhibit frequc^^ 
a series of letters almost exactly resembling each other in for|iv 
and destitute of those diacritical points which serve tpaspist the' 
rea^i^r^f ,Ars^)ic manuscripts or printed books* Oyer \al]^^||. 
iihp§^>tt^a<9 Mr» Marsdeu has triumphed intheworkbefoi;f.;i^, 
describinga numismatic collection exclusively consisting pfQfiflDr. 
tai coins, or pieces of money impressed with Oriental characters ; 
comprehending not merely those of Asia generally, but also of 
the Mohammedan kingdoms and states, formeriy or at present 
existing in Africa and Europe : of thi^ collection the early 
Arabian or Cufic series constitute,' without doubt, the most in- 
teq^sti^-porlion; and it appears (front the I'^'^^M}!^^3)f ^H^ 
th^j-faaq. .^hiedy belonged to the cabinet of ^ir RopertJiime, 
who resicied many years at Constafftinopfe, di the ambaroaJt^rof 
hi^^firfta^ic Majesty. The following* accbismt; wMttert tt^Stti- 
s«f«]^ t^Wi". Marsdeti*s inqoir/, is^ven iittheltfte HSr SbbWs 
pUiHk words. ^ f^UAhbk Beaudbpamp, a manttf^letUfdi anAiWi* 
connil^n abiiUty, well, versed in aneientx literature, /aftlc^ 9^97 
years' residence at Rome, and travelling in Turkey, Afi^ua,>^i^d 
some part of Persia^ was, through the influence of the French 
.Government, named titular bishop of Bagdad, and, under 
Af^4li^;6aiilines=(mifljatre da la marjneji} apppil^ejd Aopsi|}7g^ef|. 
ral^ 9l tM.pbice. . After ,he^ had repided there . »Ih>HK;«RS JfiWfeis 
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rffecU were supposed to ha^e been plundered bj his- Ahnetiiii 
servants or interpreters; at least nothing of value, dicej^t^ 
fair correspondence, was found by a French agent despafschfed 
from Smyrna upon the news of his death, to whom 1 i|)ipfietl 
for a preference in the purchase of his coins, rciported to ;Ind 
particularly interesting. It was afterwards, howerer, thatHJF 
means of an Armenian merchant at Bagdad, I procuMi a cod* 
iiderable number, most probably of the late bishop's coHecfing, 
together with a few Persian engraved stones, and some other 
works of art. Among the coins were matiy Parthian, Cufic, 
Persian, and old Turkish, not un frequently found in the eim- 
rons of Bagdad, Kerkat, Maradine, and other places on the 
frontier of Turkey and Persia. From thence were the greatssr 
part of the Cu6c coins now in Mr. Marsden's collection; the 
r«st came from different parts of Asia, where they were procured 
by my agents, indiscriminately with Greek and Roman, from tte 
people who discovered them, by the payment of a premiaih fee^ 
yond their intrinsic value, which prevented their beibg nietlra.'' 
•—(p. vi.) The Greek and Roman medals here nientidql|j|d, 
were sold to those two eminent collectors. Lord N'ortbwfck 
;iud the late Mr. Payne Knight; and the Cufic, in 1805,beca)Bia 
the property of our ingenious author, and constituted die bilsis 
pf that valuable collection so ably described in these two Parts« 
A, brief outline of their contents will show that Mr. Marsdeii has 
made numerous and important additions to the original fftoi$k« 
In Parti,, besides the curious introduction, we find ''Coinage im* 
d[er the first khalifs, Mahomedan symbols, Khalifs of the nice 
of Ommiah, Khalifs of the race of Al Abbas, Samanian dynaftyi 
Selj6k dynasty, Ayubites of Egypt and Syria, Mamluk Bahrite 
Sultans of Egypt, Moghul Tartar dynasty of Persia, Timiir or 
Tamerlane, Kh&ns of Kapchak, Mixed Symbols Christian and 
jMahomedan, Norman kings of Sicily, Kings of Georgia, Kba* 
lifs of Spain, Morabetin dynasty of Africa and Spain, Sfaerifs 
of Morocco and Fez, Ottoman or Turkish, Khans of Krim or 
^ the Crimea/' In the second Part we have an account of coins be- 
longing to the more Eastern division of the Asiatic continent, 
including Persia, India, and China, with the Indo-Chinesepenin- 
aulas, and the islands geographically connected with them aa hr 
as Japan ; ^' comprehending in the whole (says Mr. M.) that por- 
tion of the world which, relatively to our own western situaition, 
is denominated Oriental.'' — (Introd.) He proceeds accordhigly 
tOidescribe coins of the Persian dynasty of Sassanian kings, the 
$ii£ Vsice, Nadir Sh&h and his successors, copper-nioney with 
figures, Patan or Afghan Sultans of Hindustan, Hiiiga of Ae 
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.(IVJy^sf^^^iliUil was^auupfir, Patau Sultat^s and Gov^rnprs 

Sf^ij^l, .j^oglm^ empeforg of Hindpfdan^/ijp'u 'suIuia of 

ysQce, ancuiept Hindu coins^ South, of India, Nepal, "^^^^f^ 

il^ur^^ajanagara, Kucb Behar, Tiperah or Tripura, J'ajr 

HMtipura, Mimipura, Arrakan, Ava, Tavoy, Tanaserim an|l 

vM«rgui| Siam, Achin, Pulo Pinang, West coast of Sumatra, 

^va, Japan, China, and Miscellaneous Coins. 

■from this general statemeot of the contents, comprehending 
aa man J regions and families, those who possess coins wbicb 
they suspect, but have not ascertained to be Oriental, may rear 
sonably entertain a hope of finding in the numerous plates W 
this work, (most beautifully and accurately engraved,} the nieans 
• of satisfying their doubts, and a reference to the letter-press Will 
.^erve.to explain the devices and inscriptions. 

i)4tbough Makrizip a celebrated Arabian author, asserts, that the 

Jjialiif Omar caused money to be coined on the Persian model 

80 fi^rly as the year 18 of the Mohammedan sera (or 638 of Christ,) 

otbiers date the fir^t appearance of Musulman coinage in tlie 

ear 76, (A. D. 695.) under Abdalmaiek; ^'therefore," says Mr. 

I^sdep, '' until Cufic coins of a date more ancient than 76 

, ^^]aJi be discovered, we are justified in assigning their first sys-. 

^Ugia^ic introduction to Abdalmalek's reign,'* (p. xiv.) I^e 

j£i3invii^ary sentences which the legends of Mohammedan coins ex- 

/r^iijiJU.Qre so little varied that we shall content ourselves with the 

^ijl^l^ntipfi of a few: peculiar to those of the Ommiah dynasty is 

p,i^||tassage.from the Koran, (chapter 112.) ''God is one, God 

.^. ^ eternal ; he neither has begotten, nor was begotten ; nor is there 

. |iny pne like to him." — On others we read, ''There is but one 

., ,G^d, to whom there is no companion or associate;" — some 

.^Uiiye the words "There is no God but God, Mohammed is the 

,,,.prophet of God,'' to which legend some coins of the Shiah 

,fj^ Fatimites add, " AU is the friend of God." Among the 

^>, oldest Cufic coins at present existing in European cabinets, one 

1,^ struck at Damascus about the year 6g8, (Anno Hegirae 790 maj 

^. be .reckoned the earliest; it is preserved at Stockholm in the 

;,.Boyal Academy's collection, and has been described by Clew* 

^^j^^ig^g, Tychsen, and Uallenberg: next in antiquity, perhaps, we 

,, ,may regard a dirhem of the year 85, (A. D. 704,) coined at the 

fuU of f^aset : another dirhem (or silver piece) of the year 86, 

.. belongs to the Hunterian Cabinet at Glasgow. The earUeat 

K. 4lwv Qf gold coin hitherto described, is one of the year Ql, 

..^: (A^ \).. 709,) preserved in the Naiiian collection at Venice ; and 

,, Mr. M.arsdeM's cabinet posseases one of the ye^ immediately 

; ,.. 7w(WPS» P" ^^^' S^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ Wh. l^b.t^Ufs, we do not 



AndtlMf iiaoiM-eitber of those places where lKc5>\viemililritct^?Di^ 
<>(• jflte .priacee who isiued them. iDainascur bekig ^thb'^wptidf- 
gfvrfltlMnent, it is generally snpposed that the gold ctokui|ge>'^«9t£ 
09|i6n«d to tbe mint of that imperial city ; but die diHitmt or 
silirar coins^ which were struck in the provinces, at'-wett^asW 
JDlioittSQUSy ''never fail/* says Mr. M. 'Mo express thenaihtf^' 
thn pjAce/' (p. 8y). Sometimes a whole province is named/ « 
op^rA coin of Hesham ben Abd al Malek, (A. H«'113. jA.^D;' 
7M0^^^ exhibits as its legend, " In the name of God;tbJS 
difthem was struck in Jfrikiah'' — a denomination by m'hich'4l«' 
Arabian geographers understand that portion of MaliritaiMf 
iucloded between the Egyptian desert on the eastern side; anU' 
th^liiogdom of Tunis on the western, and which the .Mdita)^' 
m&poMi. subdued in the year 45 of their spra. Misr also/ tbe^piio-- 
pv name of £gypty appears on coins to represent its ' capital 
citj.^ ' Andalus, Andalusia, denotes the city of Cordiibaor^Gov^- 
domi (And Medinah Sikiliah, the city of Palermb-in'-SidilyJ ' 

(p..^iao _ .■•:". ■■''^'■''■^ 

.The word dindr (however wrong the application) ie jefideBtiy'^' 
borrowed from the Latin denarius, and dirhem firom the<Ot«ek> 
JrocAtia: so it is presumed that^e/s, (in tht; plurals ye&0iVlte^^ 
terin for small copper or base money, comes from tbeitjliatiil*'; 
JbUi^ '• in the Dictionaries of Meninski and otherv^ it ia'rdi!^^^' 
dered by the word obolus. On a silver coin of Al ■ 'M«nMir'<^ 
(struck in 157. A. D. 773.) Mr. Marsden remarks the •ddpiittit 
tlo A iofcertam letters, which he thinks to have been designed 'fel^^- 

2^'4cu and equivalent to "lo triumphe!" and as tfae^ iiif)^'^^ 
toima also on copper money of the same year, ''theymbj.liiive '' 
Ttdlftefice to some subject of public rejoicing,^ ('pi ^.) tlti ^^ 

quofejB in a'npte the Lexicon of Golius, who ^^yh'yj^; S^^fuin 
natuin ad emphasin, interjectio laudantis, conteuti et api^ro^i^mtiB^,^-^ 
Eugjs'/Yo, Evax!" Our ingenious author's conjectu^^, piu;b^^'p^ 
be confirmed by the words of a late traveller, who ob9erv^jl^;tbf|t,,3J 
the Picraians express their approbation or satisfiictii<(U(i« ^i'^^dii 
pealfng-the interjection "bah! oahr which they writ^.'lkQ^^f|y^,^^j 

«j a^ ipbilat the Arabians render it more gutturally^ ^.'^idkhiMi 

Tha. earliest dirhem exhibiting a Sovereign's nameviii Mr«»:;i.. 
Marsden's pollecdop, is one of ^/ Makdi muhamtned^ iMViadi > ■' 
at the «' City of Peace/' (BaghdAd,) in 162. (A. D. 77eit.)i'aMi ^ 
it giV/l& that {Mrince the title of khalUkh (or vice-gerent 0£^t|ia^>:> 
Propb^t^ ipmad of Amir fd mumtmt^ which bad beopt:4t« cuaN?io: 
tomifj . 4f Mpii^ifin. A «iWer coin of iIm cekjijnile^ Hmii$n^y i ^..^ 
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il|)lfleBnd^tb^|»^#airdB^.i^.4ljp comniEinA *0f?tlfWfiiiiK90'jAr i#f^ 

AfoA4f)9«irc{^ solrof the coiniiHuider of die faMifiiF;"^ tl#l»'fb1t§«fl|' 

tl|9 Daim of Jnfar. Od the subject of this remrkabA^^^bifi^ 

Mff'.'Miftden observes, that HaHin al Raskid, -^wh&ii fMM^' 

h>ps>r|ie^er' known to the European world* f rtym th'« ixnwkMb^ 

taka of the Thousand and one Nights, than frotn the pa]^< oi^- 

Atibiidi history, judged it expedient to give notoriety to -iiii 

dtfllaratioii, that his son A I Amir Muktmimed nhonM be ttii> 

sucoessorin the empire, by the coinage of mdney' beating hii'' 

nmft. . . Intliis inscription, indeed, the ^ther is designeHied by lihi^' 

tilio'only, whilst the name of the heir apparent is gi^h a< fuK^' 

lei%pli}5l 'it contains also the distinguished name 6f J&fkrih^mxti'' 

of ^ahia al Barmakiy so celebrated for his talents, bis ifnbotitftf^ ' 

edGiitflueiice with his master, and his unfortunate end, Itr'-thM^ -: 

yeatj'^lB^,) his father relinquished to him the situation ^f Vizir;" 

whjbb:(ih 185 he also resigned in favor of hia eMer brotfaMfi . 

Fadhely in order that, unembarrassed by the cares of adminis- • - 

tei^g-<be government, he might enjoy without intarniptionliie 

9o4is^ and friendship of the khalif, whose sister, in 184, he ti^aV ' 

en^Aufaged to marcy. Such, however, is the mutability of Fbi^'^-^ 

tuQc^i^thalin the year 186, (or first month of 187,) he was pdt W 

dei^-rb^ ord^ of his capricious sovereign, and the family of tbl^^ ' 

BnfflWafl^ or Barmecides exterminated," (p. 39.) ' "^'**' 

TU'ifirat' Mohammedan prince whose Coin in this coHect^iMi^^ 
exhtfiilS'^ human figure, is the copper obolus of the Setjdlt' ' 
suljan Kqi Khosru Ben Kilij Jrsldn, and may be dated fc^nv^- 
dobicff b07 ; it represents the monarch on horseback, bfi(bi|e4^« ,^ 
in th^ Turkish costume, (p. 90.) The silver coins of* aootbfin^; 
Setjuk prince, Ghdath-ed-din Kai Kkosru, hold a conspicuous ^ 
plai<?^,'^ltiys Mr. M. "in Oriental riumisnriaficd, aiidforin a d?s- 
tin||tiidhi^d feature of this coIlecti6ri, which contains nfiie'sypeq 
meds^ good preservation, some of theaame year, hut all from dilj^'''^ 
fereht dies. 1 hey exhibit, in workmanship by no meahs'toiitemb- ,\ 
tibl^'tKif figure of a lion passant surniount^d by a ^un, or Sol lu 
the 'ddhstellation of Leo, under which, in those days of judttial ^* 
asturbgy, it may be presumed that either the Siiltmi himself^ o^ V^ 
some person particularly dear to him, was born/' From a pasr'.'''^'' 
B^gew^Abi^i'farajy here quoted, ti(i I:^tin, p. 97.) it s^eeti/cPpfd-^ 
babi^'flNtt the lion and sim bbre'sdm^'refetence tO' the'Wi^P*^'^'^ 
scofMitof a Georgian princess, whom the soltan passidnate^f ^ ^* 
lovei^^aid iriioiae image he vea» desirous of ioipk^sBii^fni'lIJA^ '; 
coin#^'.^iFiliam regis GeorgiahiDnim in liiereih^xif; «imM<)^'' 
perdili^WNii^t t tt^n^ eju» am^r€i daettrs istut iiiHi^lll^1|fskW^ ' ' 



iBOfwtilP ioiprioii veUelt Datum e^t auljfein c^.xmiiiUiii|}«^3Nf 
figuram LeosU, gu» iBUBteret Sa}| effingec^ itf iUb€^p6(po|Hi|| 
ipnut neferret^ votique interiai compos fieret" i^r u. 

'- Onr limits oblige qb to omit a multiplicity of intercsiMw 
piipsagea which Mr. M. has scattered throughout his acicQiMlt 
•f the Mohaipmedan coins. lu the second Part Cas ouc qutHiqe 
of the contents has already shown) are described many of <h%- 
ao^rable value and rarity which do not appertain to that ckfft 
We shall briefly notice one of the Persian monarch Si^f iu 
SkahpAAr, remarkable for the device on its reverse, a iir^t|l)^r 
with n human head appearing amidst the flames : this, by f^Oipie 
intfeaious antiquahes^ has been supposed the representation ef 
« xmmr, which, in Persian myUiology, signifies '' a separate 
apirituai existence of each living individual ;" but Mr. M^.tin^ 
foraia us that '' Sir William Ouseley, indeed, su^esta e, Af" 
ferant explanation of this mysterious appearance, wfaeDt^be 
•aye, * In the human head placed on a fire-altar, we Q^r. dis- 
cover Ormuzd or the Divinity existing amidst flames,' " (Tx^i^ 
Vel. i. p, 441.) On some other coins of the Sassanian priofifis^ 
Ibe name of Khoslui or Khosrui is found in characters yt||i^f 
as we learn from Mr. Marsden, (p. 443.) were first deoiph^i^ 
.by Sir W. Ouseley, ''and his reading of the obscure, wor4^J||^ 
-4b^en sanctioned by the opinion of Baron de Sacy." '' AjW^% 
d^couvert la veritable orthographic et Tetymologie du jviot. M^hoi^ 
tou dans la langue Zende, je n'hesite plus (says the BaroOijiKiih 
ilia wonted candour,) d me ranger si I'opinion de M*. Qusel^,'' 
<&Jl6m. de Litt. Orient, p. 224.)" 

■■"^- We have before noticed the beauty and accuracy of the fiAy* 

aeven plates, (engraved by Swaine,) illustrating this valuable 

-Work, which to many readers, besides professed antiquarieall^ld 

' orientalists, will prove a considerable fund of information ^d 

entertainment. 
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■ INSCRIPTIONES GRJECM Vetustistinut. Cbt- 
, ., legit, et observationes turn aliorum turn suas affecit 
: "' Hugo Jacobus Rose, M. A. E Coll. S. S. Trin. 
i apiud Cantabrigienses. Typis ac Sumtibui Abofl.ej^i' 
ns wds^ Yentunt Londini apud J. Murray^ 182& . ,' 
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^, ' Wi congratulate the literary world on the appearance of 'this 

Xlbb|^xpccted Volume, which is, as far as we know, the firs! al- 

fti^^t Ifi^d6ib dassffy the ancient Iriscriptiond of GmK?^, iMld by 
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m«iit&^ iliiMiidiliiilo fender >theiiiavaiftbl» fK.tbrfwiq90M[^ 

IMttfNttklg^bfr Ilrtigiiigiof Ihftt ioteratdng €o«otv|r< The nti^ 

of such a publkatioa is incomestablet we bavr4[io otlnr flneaqf 

if 'iftfteMlgaf iiig'the rodiinents of the finesl language- io' ibe .worlds 

itM'e^ Mciilg its forms and varieties throiigh aoccesaive agap 

^luid'<U£hreDt dkiectB ; ail eaisting Msa. are csomparatifklji Am 

ihodem date^ and very little of accurate information can Wjob» 

iained from the works of the ancients themsehea in arcbaeolop- 

cal'imd antiquarian researches. Even the early and more pbiloan- 

'^ictl writera of Greece, though they carried their :owh Itt- 

' g ia a j g e to an astonishing extent, were very deficient in fbe.tivt 

-ftnowlege of its origin ;— -one cause of which deficiency was their 

^fvttrance of the languages of other nations ; another was thai 

i^rigbtliti^s of disposition, which, though it was adattraUj 

~Mitisdlti^:the -cultivation of taste, certainly disqualified then iii 

^'pal^if^ research and inductive pliilosophy. And if the wiitiiigs 

^^t^sM? men ^s Herodotus, Plato, and Aristotle, are apt to isas- 

«4kM =t4e philologist in his iiiquiriea^ what can be expected bom 

t^^ART^MIdirkB of Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Ualicamaasaa^. 

^A<f(rtlodoriis, Eustathius, and others, who have led VIROS 

^<pJA'KiSSIMOS ET DOCTlSSiMOSof all countries airi 

^^^H)!' into the most absurd errors and inconsistencies? Wmj 

^^^ly then has Mr. Rose acted in rejecting such authoritias^ ^ 

^'d^%ait^ii> thoroughly sifting them, with all the scruplea:^a 

.^^Min^of^^nse and the acumen of a critic. He is also osttckto 

(bei^H^himended for steering clear of those rocks, on wbieh 

so many have struck, viz. the Deluge of Deucalion, the origikial 

■\^%- of the Hellenes, the history of Cadmus, the ori^ of tbe 

-^^4^{f«gi, ficc. Confessing his inability to discover tbe (Mrimary 

'^'fHIHtNklctien of the Greek Alphabet into Europe, he very pnK 

^^Ay confines himself to the task of tracing it up firom existiiig 

documents, to the highest point of antiquity which these authao* 

tic materials will enable him to reach. This is the right method 

of proceeding in all subjects of investigation. The rejection of 

AJi^pg^ieeis is more than one step towards the attainmeol of 

f^j^'^o^bing will place the value of Mr. Rose's publicat|QQ m a 

sti^onger light, than a comparison of it with the labors of baa 

^pif^eee^sors in the same path. Let the reader inspect tbe 

workroiF Gruter, Muratori, Reinesius, fiu:. : he will find then 

without order and arrangement;, inscriptions of the earliesi 

^u\9^W^ vp^waa^A aniongst those of tbe latest; XAtin^^ Greek^fiod 

,^ %;iiftGf»,.j{(JiJL.bud41ed together, without any , di^riminar igji . of 

Mi rt!l% Www* tcharafiters in each language!, witbotit r aiyr ^9^^^' 

cation with regard to age or orthography, and atrabounaing in 
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eccori.^nciivaccuraeies of 4lie^ iiioft^oiilrafeous dksoeifitiiinice^iliAi^ 
RQjfieil^givei) 3eTei'»l.verjriCurioufi instasceft-of rftrtnge min/p^ 

Srcbension io those from whom we abould have ^expeatad betAar 
ings. In an inscription edited by Moocfauooii^ Mik9f)>ooid«l 
btfe supposed that that illustrious scholar would /have ^gHen 
tUiS' following lines, for an hexameter and pentametercyena^^ 
or even for Greek ? ; '• *iOHv 

'., ' JCfiijuif 8f wapa iBtva a^jus ^fuavaat ' -<''0:}n 

Who can possibly guess what the following gibberish stamb 
ior in the same epigram ? . i ■. :••:» '^o 

Unplhu /xadftrra ZoAo-ovro r«^v. . ■ ^. r.HJa; 

We will leaV;^ this line uncorrected, to exercise the ingeottity'of 
oi^r readers. — The whole epigram is full of simiUr ^trhomi^ 
nor is it edited in a better style by Muratori : but**t4crimHle3ahit 
Upp Disce omoes* ■:..,.■.{* .ninoisir 

> JLt is pQly lately that any proper attention has bees pnidj^ral) 
only by editors in publishing, but by travellers laoofiQring^iMie^ 
cfent inscriptions : this anyone will perceive who tiibe9>llir> 
trpuble of comparing the pages of Wheeler, Spon, ami P«a«l:lifl^ 
wiibt .those of Dodwell, Walpole, Leake, and CookefolU Aiiiff 
de^'d the early race of traveliers, as they exerciaed but^bttiaG 
djs^retion in copying, so they used but little diligence in ««»>tfi)o 
ing 'for ancient monuments ; and this paticity of OMtertftlf^ilL 
oiie : reason of the inferiority of former editors: ibey «i«8a>l 
ooGji^ed in ^almost all cases to have recourse to conjecllrd^' 
wiuiout hs^ving it in their power to confirm those cotiJ0DtM9Z 
Hicitlie, collections of marbles, which now adorn both.ptdriKoii 
aii|^ private museums, been in existence a century and > hal6) 
agcLwe should not have heard Montfaucon declaring tb«|:ih^3 
jhag i),(^yer seen.diedigamma inscribed upon any ancient mpiu^je 
mept; or a specimen p.f writing in the style called^ AOVB&^d 
T|%|#HAOf>l ;,npr Dawes asserting that the lettee Er'Saaa^g 
Mkver'used by the ancient Greeks in place of the diphthoB(§p£W^ti 
Rejipecting; t^e use to which publications like this of Mrcr£^MI)9 
may. be ttirped, we need only refer to Mr. R. P* Kni^jbi^^ 
val|isibl!e,.,remarksi on the Greek Alphabet, bis Prcd^oaiimtni 
to'nomer^ his emenidations of the Poet's text, and his diaci$iiislr^o 
of i^rjiolated Ipafssages* In such investigations npthiag, pilAfbe,d 
effi^cfi^. without a knowlege of the archaic forms of !lettey8h«('3 
ezpjreiMions, and idiom; but this knowlege is to be. ^Qtb 
qujjted onljK by . an inspection of ancient monumapt8,;<!Cir:9Mlnm 

."^ .M'. V ' ■ ' ' ' • ' " ' '"^ '' -^J? g ill '^o 



rrsH^t it^arUhnetliat we sbolfld* tiescend ftoMgencibritAsei^rafr 
tJM» toy timi'paarticutar merits of the pubKcaddh bi^or^ nit. Wii 
must premise^ however, that in this article wb X;air dd iitttil^ 
more than notice Mr. fiowe's P^legonietia^ a pdftioni of his 
work which ia fiuH of varied research Md important obsei^, 
vihioaa ^'ia our fdture numbers we shsrH tadds dpj[)(yitAiM|n 
of (exhibiting some specimens of his most curious ' oi^"' ititof^^ 
esting inscriptions, together with a complete listttf what mar. 
birtfrmed discoveries, or settled points, in thie* lan^ua^, de^ 
4uDedi from this pure source of criticism and phitoioj^.'^TIiib'^ 
fiistdthingihflt strikes us in the work itself, is (Her judicioUiii^ 
selection made by Mr. Rose, not only from fhe^' jotitrials 'dV' 
ttumXttrnq m9^y inedited monuments, but f rbni the • work]B \^ 
femf|3?«i^itor9^ whose inaccuracies hig has tHost 'ihgenii^uy^^^ 
cai^ee^i ;That hit volume might not exceed Hue hSdn&s^m^ 
b^:6sKsAi «pon the archonship of Euclid as a limit/ ^^VHm 
yiVkh tljtnt^lh&'gi'apbtc art was fixed by something liki^ t^.'^i^^iVi^ 
aolHdrity^ idding only a few inscriptions, where, ai ih tftie t^iiz^ 
ofdhe^Safidwich marble, the ancient orthography wti^ pi^^i^eiv^ii 
afterllli^ period above mentioned. The classilicatibti is a^lfol-^' 
Icnift/^— Ciaiss 1, contains those inscriptions which at^e 'ivi'itt^t|'^ 
o^fiow^ fight to left, or else iii the manner called ftOY-^ 
ZIPPO^HAON. Class 2, contains those ^hich V^' A^itttc^n^ 
iipulh^ common way, from left to right, but it) atcfaiiib ^ c)ikra|- 
tdfod ChBB S; is divided into two isections/tife f fit hf^yiUm^ 
c^aAn» Attic inscriptions wbdse ag^ mav beisi^c^H^lnedY't^i^^ 
se^Otulr those of which Ibe age is doubtftil. ' Clksi 4,^ ^iSmk^'^ 
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heSV^tMse^ inscriptions, whicb^ iklrOugb ilie^ ^H^ fV^cyTT 
gMMiia^ar€^'i)ot of so ancient a datef as the {^ecednlg;rWcniesi 
ar^ifchiiiAf ' iti the Bcpotte and DdUd dia1^,4h^^eV^eidifbh^i/f'*' 
cMtti^plMneous inscripliotis k^^^iub^^ althdd^br'M^?^-'^ 
gtf&MtaiVi^es- not afipear iU' tfaem."'ClasRJ 5,ci^iMii |i» feW^ 
infOriwiMls^ engraved aftel^, thougfifMt Ibtig^fter tfri^krchcmytim^'^ 
ofnBweHd, but remiarkiabfe fdr iheir driho^i|lhy: ^Td'Clik'*' 
6;yih«ll^a»ef*f«fred coiieeniiftig^the^feiiuinenes^ 6F vihifch^ajJiiWa^^^* 
e3A*?-*'**f A^ns the Editor's ttrt^iitioiV- to haVe added ^a^'&eViiirtff*'* 
cla##, cMtaining sucb inscriptions *s might be uiWpl^ digftW"'* 
mi*^^e^#eri0i48^dialecH. Wtt^ tfluHi ^tht we VeetiM W^*^^; 
of the lew suns w hich -far-yves -forits ortiasiou ; ''4jj!iJ^*'l9ir"' 
jusmodi inscriptiones apwd 8^ haber? .g^iiosd*^ s^<§^^^ 
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m/cipA'^dtHt^t, nee sUi c«im edendts tmAem toUmrtiiHilS'hii 
dMJKt,^ hewmr, is lilcdy to be well repwed bf ihrtexvidUirit 
moAi of Pr6fetsor Bockb, lo whom th«. Academy •«£ fii(Qri«i 
has comioitted the important task of editing the meat intetea^ 
ing^ Greek ImcriptioaB. The first fasciculus of this woridAn 
•{Ipeared subsequently to Mr. Rose's publication* FDornnm- 
JMna of a work appeared previously to k> in which Jfltyi. 
found, to his great surprise, that he bad been forestalkd idiaaat 
•of tbe Elgin inscriptions by the Editor, who had for tfiiapuipslle 
f fH KW tBd Mr. R/s own copies in a very unhandsome: asEBBAu* 
Irom Professor Bockh. After the exposure of this artifids, 
p. Wf. we think that Mr. Osann cannot sit veiy easy iariiiaif^ib* 
msoriai chair at Jena. > ,tl't»ai 

*-' A great part of Mr. Rose's valuable Prolegomena' iajmomf- 
fMed in settling the forms of the most ancient Graf k Jetlafs^of 
^Rrhich a very accurate tabular view is given. The loUMving 
are some of the most extraordinary, iota was exprostediiyiZ 
•or ^, X by vb or the head of an arrow, and lambda .hy\P^ v^^ich 
-v^as subsequently used as a mark of aspiration ; . buliji^ 
lamongstthe earliest and most contorted characters lfaeiaUo«i(ig 
fcntns are discovered, agreeing almost accurately with-tbeJqp- 
iman Alphabet, or that in use amongst oursehes at the fnrcaM 
•di^. ;>A 

ABCDEFHlK\MNOPQRSTVXZ ■ '^^ 

r.- H!'S9 

We Cnd also many valuable remarks concerning the eii4n||es 
«)ade of letters in composition, for the sake of enphntgr; 
which changes are exhibited in a table. uJov 

Respecting the H used as an aspirate, Mr. R. proves tbaliit 
'Was so employed in the very earliest times, long before its lad- 
-wnsionas a vowel. .-.i ji* 

' ' The letter Coph or Koppa 9 is also found in tkesei :aiMi^t 
-^oifnments^ though it was subsequently displaced by K. ^|*is 

- ^"ftry commonly seen on the coins of Syracuse and Crotona ; 

Imd Mr. R. proves, in opposition to Lanzi, that it waa.intro- 

>duted into the early Italian alphabets, where it atilL«exiats, 

' though a little changed in figure, as Q. . .tjmi 

'; Contrary also to the opinion of Villoison, Mr. R« .akjAws 
•that the short vowels doubled, were never used ta expnass the 
4o«!^<vowels, before the introduction of the latter iiifto the. ajpha- 
•bei, as^e for ij or 00 for w. 

^ iv. :?l^e aspirated consonants Q, f,^ are discovered in the(mciat(]ui- 
-^^eteffl thlnes ; but the double consonants { and 4^ are naiibnnd 
^ b rf ait ^e^archonsbiptof Euclid. v t ■< o>»vj(kftf 



hkip^yekM fmhion veiy ^soon^pvevinled ot Hdufiic$/60f^ the mgtm 
ki'^sjpUablts^wbdfe tt ought to occur but once^^Mi^vl^icrrffii^; 
«dd:TiAiovi(^;y^8cc. I« mtny inscriptions also of ' a cooipar^^- 
tiseljiiuD^eiti date we find ancient forms retained^ as AIT/U^Jil 
YYXEI/TEI BOYAAI/&C. This, Mr. Rbse.assffts^^inis 
iflttt thrbttgh carelessness^ as Taylor thought, but by .desi^iii^r 
Ac^purpose of prciserving old and weit-known foraaiij Hi* ^ 
^Aibeaians presehred the inscription A6E on their ediftiat^r 
Aefiiitrodaction of the i}. The Athenian drachnili^ aa .I^oiFd 
sAbovleen very justly remarks, constituted the great circulaliiig 
medium of Southern Europe, as the Spanish dollar do^ia ^at .^ihe 
IHreeent <hy ;iit was important therefore iki acoBimercial t»oiot 
#fmw to: preserve the ancient form of its die. . (r^ .,j 

jtriWi^ five Mr. R/s remarks on the letters Gamma and^ Ddita 
•9iy kill own words, as a specimen of his style. •. ^ e -yfr. 

->i;f'^/Peffgo:ad eas litteras quae semper in alphabeto' Qr^o 
<ifyerei ' M ulta«unt quee ostendunt formam C pro Gamma^aoiti- 
^^quisissiniam esae* Legitur in nummis pervetustis, Gelanis> BUye- 
qpbisv S^gestns^ Agrigetitinis, Morgantinis. ^ec alia^qwi^tia 
'tfbrma «Htat in alphabetis Latinis vetustissimis. lode mota^ iHla 
ACNUS, CABINUS. Scaurus quidem diserte testatuf^bin 
XII Tabulis scriptum esse Nl PACUNT pro PAGUNT, et 
eandem formam se vidisse testatur in foedere Graeco aliquando 
'f'^fCiesarts portis extanti. Nee dubium est quin poculum iHnd 
, quod tofnsi'ponitur, quo scribitur AGAMEMNON, ex»^a 
vetustate ad nos usque descenderit. Novdm esse litefan^G- 
rluatat Diomedes, '^in cujua locum'" inquit ^' C solebatapponi/' 
l«t«^G omnibus vetustis Itatice Unguis deesse testaatur G^f^ua 
et Lauzius. Et profecto de vetustissima Groecorum liMjua 
(t^pMsren^bos nulla dux tutior est quam v^tustas Latinakl^rNec 
''•|o formam illam < (quam, ut supra dizij posteo verpis^ ,l^n 
: tttultotii, lineis per A et denique per T scripsere Grseci) noyom 
o^nandam fignram esse credo ; cum autem soulpt<»ribli8 lio^as 
,alasclai'»^am circulares efficere facilius^sk, veteren C pcinX 
imitati sunt. Quomodo vel quo tempore leffectum sit iipud 
' ^^^ijAlindi, ttt4iaec liters, vi propria aniissa^ in locum ^lem^ti K 
9H.tiafiiii|/(pertimf-elementi S P) succederet, minime iiiteUig9i^f|'>In 
Bifaflufo fiogubianis certe C vim Graecae K babet, et li^i^^bi 
extat litera G. Quod tamen in lingua Latina non nisjl jPittlto 
"if^batea^effectum 'lest, si Diomedi et.adhuc aaiplioribu%.f<|dtibus 
'^(Midbibend»:fid€m' Notandum est Knighlihim prinnMn^iw^^m 
bujusce litera? rectam esse lineans Ipviarei <itii v^^MdMld ut 
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tile vere^ in Ubula Petiliana tcribUur. Ex Imc IimA pmilkiliHB 
curratii factam e8»e sequeotem formain sUtiiit Vir eel. Eadcitf 
forma in nuinmo quodam Agrigentiuo occurrit* 

** Delta vix dubium quin iiiprimis eodem modo quo hodie 
cfficeretur (D). Hanc formam reperiinus in maronoribua JLa* 
riiflweo et Wru}-iauo ; et in Elea tabula atque iaUis perveluitif 
formaDi huic geiBellaiD sc. u ; iputatione eodem modo aCb facit 
quo C in < mutabatur^ Latini bic, ut in aliia Uteris, quam Ibr- 
niamin Italiam transtulerant^ earn retinuere ; unde noa derivimtea 
literaram Grecarum formas antiquiasinias hab^mus/' P. xxx?« 

We quite agree in the opinion here expressed by Mr, Rosti 
that the Latin language is one of the best guides to ibe 
pdasograpby of the Greek, l^he Latin was the tirst-bora of 
this its parent, and the archaic forms of the latter, incorporafed 
in the former, remained unchanged, after they were softened 
down and altered in the original. In the most ancient Greek 
inscriptions we find the aspirated consonants (, ^, ^9 ^^^ ^^ 
the double letters ^ and tp; the corresponding aspirates, as 
Lanzi observes, (Sagg. de Liug. Etrusc. T. i. p. Hid.) 
are seen intlie old Italian dialects: but as in the place of £ and 
^ the early Greeks used XS or KS, and 4>S or US, so traces of 
this usage are discovered in the ancient Latin words DIXS& 
RUNT, MAXSUMUS, &c. The very sound of many Greek 
words, as well as the forms of letters, may be recovered fiom 
the Latin, as in ayysXog, aogelus, anchora, &c. Moreover the 
similarity of the Latin language to the parent Greek in one par- 
ticular dialect alone, tends strongly to show, that all the various 
idioms of this latter proceeded from one original source, whe* 
tber it be called iEolic, Doric, or Pelasgic. This language 
came with a migratory tribe from Asia, into Greece, from wfaenee 
it passed over into Italy. How it separated, t(^ether with the 
people, into two distinct branches, each having its varieties, 
each so similar and so dissimilar to the other, is a problem, 
very difficult to determine : yet nothing in all history is better 
audienticated than the extraordinary difference in character, 
manners, and customs, between the Dorian and Ionian Greeks. 
X% will be sufficient to illustrate this observation with a very 
few particulars. The Dorians were a calm, sedate, intrepid, 
magnanimous race of men, much addicted to agriculture, highly 
^vcrse to a democratic form of government, but delighting 
in a government of Elders ; they were of a severe taste, as the 
coostruction of their temples and other edifices shows, and 
their favourite deity was Apollo. The lonians^on the contrary, 
are always represented as a less noble race, factious, democra- 
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tical and tyrannical, lusarious in their habits as well as in their 
0diti«^v^dMNi94bfe liives of fbat^ieli to fvfcick their >atlMti(m' 
liiA^MkstaMif 4ireMe4) «B<I 4ci whte^ thij onM ^(heir jMwm* 
Neptune, the rule^i)f•tbs Oceim^wai tbeir fiuronrife deitjr. "^If 
tiawfr p €t i wi is^M, thi» eoitifaiBt ihight be earried" fa a great 
lef^.^ - W« ftHMt no# retumto' Mik Roaew 
^-MefoMire condode onr present remarks on his work, we- 
oMtot'obseH^ that he hsto gtrtm as an account of siiiSar coUec* 
timitt pilMiriied by Us predecessors, the first of which was edited « 
bpiMiti^hi at noroe, A. D. 15SK We hare aIso«B interest^' 
iBf 'ttOtioViof the' principal cdkctors of marblea, &e. ; ^amonipi 
wiMoa'tbnfllnttriotts Venetian family of the Naai isprtheminent. 
Dite tbanfaiiaff returned to the travelleri CockereU> Leake^^ani' 
Hnghiii far the contribution of tibeir nniBdited inseriptiotts; t»» 
tW4atotMn Payne^ and the celebrated arcUteet Wilkins, for^ 
sfasiiar assistance; to Lord Guildford, for the use of his noUe 
liltary^ to .the late Ppofessor Dobree, the present Bishops of* 
Qbiasnr4ui4 BfistM,' the Dean oiF Peterborottgh> and the Master^ 
of^Cmna C^L, for their Tahiable communications; and, thoogk* 
lMtn«t l^st^ to the Syndics of the University Press for their 
liberality in defraying the expensea of publication. 

• JV^ must not omit to mention that a valuable Appendix is 
stttjjoised to the work, comprising a great variety of very in- 
teiastiag matter.. Xt is headed by a letter of the celebrated 
BttOfey. to his friend Dr. Mead, 'on the Sigean inscription, 
on^'jwhich^ Mr. Rose abe has commented at large, and 
has.Tery successfully refuted or corrected several, even. of 
Bflntiey^s opinions. Next to this is a letter of Dawes to Dr.>. 
Ti^Jor on the same aulgect. Then comes a description, by '^ 
dif^iai^ Dr. E. D.Clarke of the curious Burgonian vase dis^r 
cQorered at Athens in 1814,. on which we shall have more tcu-: 
say,'jn our next number. No. 3, is an extremely interestinf j 
paper bjf D'Hancarvilie, on the senigmatical emblems of anf^^ 
ci^ painting; aqd No. 4, contains Air. R. P. Knight's leamail 
dissertation on the Elean inscription, which has already ap-^^^ 
peared.in the pages of the Museum Criticum. We, next. 
m^t with a discjuisition On the famous Laconian Decree,, r. 
agfiiust the musician Timotheus, and one on the Vas Dod- / 
wellianum. No. 7, is a very scholar-nke commentary, with. •. 
excellent restitutions and emendations^ by^ the celebrate^ ^' 
T^,fidi on the Potidsaan ins«riptig|i, whilst No. 7 and Ivk- . 
contains copies of inscriptions preaerved in the library of Tfi* 
nity. College, ^C^mbridge, with valuable notes, by the late Pi|o-\. 
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feasor Dobree, by whose death Mr. Rose apfM^ffSlo- 
lost one of his best friends, as Learnmg lost crte of her g ren ^cit 
ornaments. In the very begmning ako of the volafne weo fi^A 
some very valuable Addenda, relating to acquisitions made by the 
Editor in a late tour upon the Continent, and which in several 
instances throw a considerable light upon passages in the. body 
of the work. 

When we have finally observed that the fac-similes of these 
archaic inscriptions appear to be very accurately given, that the 
notes display a vast store of philological research and critical 
acumen, whiUt there runs through the whole a vein of the most 
commendable modesty, unsullied by any of that virulence and 
objurgatory language, which has too often disgraced the pag9S 
- of literary men, we think we need say no more to recomm^id 
to general notice a volume which ought to be in the library of 
erer^ one who pretends to the name of Scholar. If a second 
edition be not soon called for, it will be disgraceful to -this 
coantry, which, after all its boasting, is far belmid many of Ae 
continental nations in the encouragement of literature. 



ON THE , ^ 

Formation, Connexiont^ and Divisions of the HEN^ 
DECASYLLABIC MEASURm ' 



Although much labor and research have been directed 'St 
late to the classification of the measures used by the Oift^ 
I^yric Poets, it is surprising how little attention has been paid |b 
tbe.mode by which these measures were constructed at fifkf, 
and diversified in such endless variety. For even granting 
that such systems as those of Dr. Burney, and Professor. 0^r- 
man, are fully entitled to the approbation which they ha^^ re- 
ceived from the learned, it must still be a desideratum %q. ^k? 
plain how those metres were produced, which, have cost thm 
flp much trouble to arrange; since the early poets of Grem 
cannot be supposed to have constructed them according 'to Vte 
rules of a science which certainly was unknown atthe timies'w^ii 
they iSourished. When Pindar and JEschylus ccmiposed.' wit 
od^^y it is probable that the double Dochmeo and the Anacra^s 
had pever been beard of; and it is therefore deserving ot. \br 
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.qniry what principle it was' which directed them in the formation 
<ifl!heii^ verses. ' This hay been in so far explained by some of 
the Latin Grammarians, and in particular by Marius Victo- 
rituis' who has shown how by the addition, subtraction, and 
transposition of syllables, a verse may be made to assume many 
diflf«rent forms, and thereby assimilate itself to a variety of 
metres. He is at great pains to inculcate that the Dactylic 
and Iambic are the only elementary measures, from which all 
the others have been derived by the simple process just now 
alluded to. These two measures he calls " sola prototyporum 
prototypa et omnium metrorum elementa.'^ fiotli of them he 
•ays are as ancient as Homer,^ who used the Dactylic Hex- 
ameter in his heroic poems, and the Iambic in his Margites, a 
work mentioned by Aristotle, but which has not been trans* 
knitted to us. It was by combining the different sections of theae 
IWD measures, that all the varieties, used by the Lyric Poets 
were produced. As the invention of most of these Lyric 
M^fesis^ generally ascribed to Archilochus,' who lived several 
centuries after Homer, it is clear that the simple measures had 
been in use long before the compound measures were thought 
of. — To trace all these measures to their origin would be a work 
of immense labor ; I shall therefore restrain myself at present 
to the Hendecasyllabics, and attempt to explain in what manner 
tbftj^ were at first constructed, and bow afterwards they were 
divided iiito a multiplicity of lesser metres. Before pro- 
ceeding, I think it proper to state, that in quoting from the 
works of Pindar, and the Choral odes of the Dramatic poets, 
I have seldom ventured to depart far from the old arrange- 
ment, of the Scholiasts, whose authority I consider entitled 
to more estimation than it has received from the recent editors 
of these authors.^ I must say that, although the Scholiast on 
Pindar (whom I have studied more than Uie other,) has been 



' Lib. iii* Ed. Sanctandriana, 1584, 

* lib. iii.*!— Mallius Tlieodorus has this remark upon the invention of 
the Dactylic Hexameter— '* Metnim dactylicum hexametrum inventum 
primttus ab Orpheo Critias assent, Democritus a Musseo, Persinus a 
LUkv permulti ab Homero.** — De Metris, c. iv» Diodorus Siculus 
(Bibliotbcc. iil) ascribes the invention of rhythm and metres to limn. 
Terentianus Maunis relates, that the Heroic and Iambic Measures were 
first used in celebratine the victory of ApoUo over the Python. De Lilt, 
Syll. Ped. et Metr. ed. Sanctand. 

^ See Marius Victoriaus, u. Sv— Heph^tion, c. 15.— Bentley ap. Horat. 
£pod.xi. ' 

^ It is to be regretted that Porson has sometimes altered the arrange, 
ment of the verses in the Choral odes for the worse. I shall give an ex^ 
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feasor Dobree, by whose death Mr. Rose appears lo 
lost one of his best friends^ as Leammg lost one of her g re i^lflit 
oroaments. In the very beginning also of the volume we' fi^A 
some very valuable Addenda, relating to acquisitions made bytba 
Editor in a late tour upon the Continent, and which in several 
instances throw a considerable light upon passages in the .body 
of the work. 

When we have finally observed that the fac-similes of those 
archaic inscriptions appear to be very accurately given^ that the 
notes display a vast store of philological research and critical 
acumen, whiUt there runs through the whole a vein of the most 
commendable modesty, unsullied by any of that virulence and 
objurgatory language, which has too often disgraced the pages 
of literary men, we think we need say no more to recommend 
to general notice a volume which ought to be in the library of 
orer^ one who pretends to the name of Scholar. If a second 
eiiKtion be not soon called for, it will be disgraceful to rthis 
coantry^ which, after all its boasting, is far behmd many of Ae 
continental nations in the encouragement of literature. 
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Although much labor and research have been directefA *St 
late to the classification of the measures used by the ^8^^ 
]<»yric Poets, it is surprising how little attention has been pa}a {b 
tbe.mode by which diese measures were constructed at fi^f, 
and diversified in such endless variety. For even granting 
that such systems as those of Dr. Burney, and Professor, Her- 
man, are fully entitled to the approbation which they hat^e^^ re- 
ceived from the learned, it must still be a desideratuo^ to; %Kt 
plain how those metres were produced, which. have cost thfiiii| 
to much trouble to arrange ; since the early poets of Gretfe^ 
cannot be supposed to have constructed them according 'fi;^^ 
roles of a science which certainly was unknown atthe tim^'if^i) 
they flourished. When Pindar and JSSschyliis compoaed.twir 
odes^ it is probable that the double Dochmee and the Anacraus 
had pever been beard of; and it is therefore deservmg ot ill- 
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qtifrjr urbat prfaieiple it was' which directed them in the formation 
ifihevf yersen. ' This has been in so far explained by some of 
the Latin Grammarians, and in particular by Marius Victo- 
rinus' who has shown how by the addition, subtraction, and 
transposition of syllables, a verse may be made to assume many 
diflfiftrent forms, and thereby assimilate itself to a variety of 
metres. He is at great pains to inculcate that the Dactylic 
and Iambic are the only elementary measures, from which all 
the others have been derived by the simple process just now 
alluded to. These two measures he calls ** sola prototyporum 
protofypa et omnium metrorum elementa/' Both of them he 
•ays are as ancient as Homer,^ who used the Dactylic Hex- 
ameter in his heroic poems, and the Iambic in his Margites, a 
work mentioned by Aristotle, but which has not been trans* 
mitted to us. It was by combining the different sections of theae 
IWD measures, that all the varieties, used by the Lyric Poets 
were produced. As the invention of most of these Lyric 
ml^tres is generally ascribed to Archilochus,' who lived several 
centuries after Homer, it is clear that the simple measures had 
been in use long before the compound measures were thought 
of. — To trace all these measures to their origin would be a work 
of immense labor ; I shall therefore restrain myself at present 
to the Hendecasyllabics, and attempt to explain in what manner 
thej^ ' were at first constructed, and how afterwards they were 
divided into a multiplicity of lesser metres. Before pro- 
ceeding, I think it proper to state, that in quoting from the 
works of Pindar, and the Choral odes of the Dramatic poets, 
I have seldom ventured to depart far from the old arrange- 
ment, of the Scholiasts, whose authority I consider entitled 
to more estimation than it has received from the recent editors 
of these authors.^- I must say that, although the Scholiast oh 
Pindar (whom I have studied more than the other,) has been 



' Lib. iii* Ed. Sanctandriaoa, 1584. 

* lib. iii.^Mallius Tiieodorus has this remark upon the invention of 
the Dactylic Hexameter— '* Metrum dactylicum hexametrum inventum 
primitus ab Orpheo Critias assent, Democritus a Musseo, Persinus a 
lino,- permulti ab Homero."* — De Metris, c. iv» Diodorus Siculus 
(Qibliotbcc. ill) ascribes the invention of rhythm and metres to Limn. 
Terentianus Maunis relates, that the Heroic and Iambic Measures were 
first used in celebratine the victory of ApoUo over the Python. De Litt. 
Syll. Ped. et Metr. ed. Sanctand. 

.) See Marius Victoriaus, u. s.— Hephtestion, c. 15.-^Bentley ap. Horat. 
£pod.xi. 

^ It is to be regretted that Porson has sometimes altered the arrange, 
ment of the verses in the Choral odes for the worse. I shall give an ex^ 
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guilty of several mistakes in explaining the different measives, 
many of ^bicb^ however, I am disposed to attribute to the care- 
lessness of transcribers, I have never seen any other arrange- 
ment deserving to supersede bis; and Herman and Boeckb, by 
departing from it, and remodelling the lines upon new prin- 
ciples,' have produced such monstrous verses, as I will venture 
to say are not to be found in the works of any other Lyric poet, 
whether of ancient or modem times. Were either of these 
arrangements to be adopted^ it would prove intolerably harsh to 
ears which had been previously tuned to the vulgar rhythm of 
the Pindaric numbers. The grand principle upon which these 
schemes have been constructed is derived from the observation 
of that acute critic Richard Dawes,* who remarked that in 
some of the Odes certain lines in all the Strophes and Anti- 
strophes terminated in short syllables, and shrewdly conjectured 
that this had not happened accidentally. The German Critics, 
improving on this discovery, have condemned all such lines as 
imperfect, and by joining them to the subsequent ones in a 
manner often Tery arbitrary, they have produced such verses as 
would have made Aristarchus stare. The following examples 
will show the nature of their arrangements. 

rlva 0foy, rlv' ^^omc, riva ivSpa xaXaS^iTo/xtv. Ol. ii. Herman. 

Aii^f IkoyMiata 8' ia-reuriv 'HgaxXitig* Id. Herman. 

wamiACov rs iraripoiv iorrov, opSoroXiy. Id. Herman. 
UT9 hufrgixoi wxr) jXfy«yopo; ^S^^X^ irXourot/. Ol. i. Bceckh. 
iofeuSia I^avu/ui^fi iroVftoy uXmXxs (tvv KuTrpoytvsl, Ol. x. Boeckh. 

Disregarding all such anomalous verses, in which I can per- 
ceive neither riiythm nor measure, 1 shall now attempt to ac- 
count for the formation of a certain class of verses, which 



wma^ 



ample from his Orestes, in which he has arranged two lines as follows : 

/SeipjSapoi; id^uu»p/Viv. 1. 1364. 

Now it appears from Terentianus 'Maurus (Ed. Saoct p. 74^) and from 
Marius Victorinus (lib. iil.) that the old arrangement was, 

' Those who are ignorant of the enthusiasm for innovation in Litera* 
ture, which prevails at present among the German scholars, may fbrtn 
some idea of it from the effects which Boeckhius ascrihes to it. ^ Vidi* 
mus enim nostris tempqribus universam fere studiorum fiidem udomh, 
tatam ; quae elim certa, in dubitationero adducta ; qufe dobia nunc ev- 
l^oraU ; qiise falsa prius, ea nunc vera ; qu» vera, falsa habentur.'^ This 
Kadieal luform in Science has not yet taken place among us. 

^ Miscellanea Critica. 
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frequently occui' in the more reguhr ■rrangement formerly 
adopted. 

It is well known, that both the Dactylic Hexame'ter and 
the Iambic Senarian measures delight in the Peothemimer 
caesura — thus ! 

Af^vivosfSs Sea. Iliad, i. 1. 
*H(is V ex Xep^ectfv. Iliad, viii. 1. 
'/2 rUm K«8/xoi/. CEd. Tyr. 1. 1. 
'^xri^ ftev ?$e. Philoctet. 1. I. 

Here it is to be remarked, that the final syllable of the Dac- 
tylic Penthemimer is necessarily always long, whereas that of 
the Iambic is common. 

This division forms favorite measures of the Lyric poets. 
The following are examples of the Iambic Penthemimer : 

mre^ yit/xoftjSa. Schol. Hephaest. ed* Gaisford. 
T^nrfioy dfeoroy. Pind. Ol.iii. 6. 
/3joTe5y ?Xeyp^oj. Pind. Ol, iv, SO. 

And the followrog are Dactylic Penthemimers. ■ 

'HgetK\iog^poTigots. Ol.iii. J9* 
^A[i,prpVeovtaifis. Ol. iii. ?6. 
Arbonbusque comae. Horat. 

By Joining two Iambic Penthemimers, they formed this verse, 

ilxoLV ^ifiLaipag wrspie jScojxou. 

^schyl. Agam. 224. ed. Blomfield. 

Soph. CEd. Col. 743. ed. Musgrave. 

This verse sometimes occurs Catalectic, as, 

^Ikov TpiToc^oviov sSTorjxoV T*. ^schyl. Agam. 9>3i* 
SeXei ToS* iyx^a-Tov 'Avlas. Ibid. 247. 

Byjoining^ two Dactylic Penthemimers they formed the 
Elegiac,^ 



' Terentianus Ms^irus calls this measure £podus. 
' It is evident from the nature of the Dactylic Penthemimer, as 
stated above, that the last syllable of the first colon inust necessarily be 
always long. Terentianus Maurus expresses himself somewhat doubt- 
fully upon this pointy but concludes with this remark : 

Malo tamen longa claudere comma prius. 

De Metrisy &c. Ed, Sanctandr. 
ArisUdes Ouintiltanus is more decided: •titi^wtv Aptrh rl rh f*ivrn^ 

wpvrifaf €v(uyi»g rwXXa/SnV Ktfirrnf If h&y%ns f^tuifiif ty^Hf^(vifi Mou*-*xnf,) 
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hvXocriivav OTvytpav ajxfijSfleAoSo'a xaga. Eurip. Androifl* 110. 
Fhuninis^ad Uqatdat forte siedemftrs aquM.- BMhMiaiir 

The Elegiac Catalectic 18 (called Asclepiildean^ as ' 

Maecenas atavis edite regibus. Horat. 

By joining an Iambic Penthemioier ^ to a Dactylic they 
formed the Encomialogicus : 

"Icrrgou oari (rxtapuv ^rayay tvuxev, Pind. OL iii. 25. 
{ jt* In Awoiuini rep Tup^oixyi^. Hephsest* 
Carniina bella magis vellem senari. Serv. ap. Putsch, p. 1825. 

He calls it ffinitologium. The Scholiast on Pindar says, 
that it i/vas so called because panegyrics (tyxfiG/xia) were ori- 
ginally written in this measure. 

The following verse is an Encomialogicus Catalectic : 

Twiaptiats Ti ^iko^tlvoig Heh. Pind. Ol. iii. 1. 
'i^XxifteSovra 8s nap Kpovov Xo^flo. Pind. Ol. viii. 22. 

By joining a Dactylic to an Iambic Penthemimer tfaey 
formed the lambelegus : 

vpooTov [uh ivfiovXov 8ejxiy o^pavlav, HephJbstioD. 
"Apyog x^^^^^' Awiixa ii Trg^Tspov. Pind. Pytb. iv. 44. 
xX67rT0U(n [Auiovg ol jxeyoXoi /3^«X^;. Soph. Ajax, L 189* 
xai TPKTTiv opxiov fAsyiXaig aptreug. Ol. xi. 6. 
Amore cogis scribere versiculos. Piotius ap. Putsch. 

The lambelegus Catalectic is the celebrated Hendecasyllabic 
measure of Alcseus. 

oH^va^^ATFoWov, TFoi [MyaXov JtSg, Hephaest. p. 80. 

TO /xev yug iv$iv xvjMtxvkiviiTM, Alcaeus. 

Vides ut alt& stet nive candidum. Horat. Od. 9* 

The Alcaicm Major formed in this manner is classed by 
Hephasstion with the measures mixed xolt avriTreldeiav, under 
the name of Epionicus ^ majori. He gives the following 
canon for it. 

OL fi a fi fi fi a u fi a u 

P fi a fi j3|3aa fi a et 

a P u p u P a a fi a u 

P fi u P a fi a a P a a 

It appears^ therefore, that he makes the fifth foot common, 

and this rule accords with our remark^ that the last syllable of 

the Iambic Penthemimer may be either short or long. Rud- 

diman and Dr. Carey lay it down that this syllable is always 

long ; and perhaps they are right as regards the Latin Poets, 
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*' qui iii|i^i^,eoli|Bt (efenorts^ l>ttt it wat otherwise with the 

Ffo«|,tb«; ;Alc4J[O.Se«di9Cliq4Iabic i»for^^ Sopi^Aic (as 
is remarked by ^U)^.Fo/.tiuiiitianus, Putsdi. 9701 *), by trans- 
posing the first syllable of this verse to die end : 

thus. 

• *■,».■• • " 

. TO Jxffv y^ip ifyAsfxSfMt xuX/vSfrai. . (Alcaic.) 
ftey yip htsv xviia xuXlyttrai W* (Sapphic.) 
like 

fahnat jxoi xiiyo; Ttro; 0foib*i. 

The Phaleudan Hendecasyllabic measure is formed (as is 
remarked by Marius Victorinus, lib. iv.)by transposing the first 
•tVo sylhibles of the Sapphic to the end of tfaer verse : 
thus, 

ftffv yip h6iv xujxa xuX/y8fT«i———— (Sapphic.) 

IvSfyi HvpLu xvXivhrMri ftev | yip, (Phaleucian.) 

If the first syllable of the lambelegus be taken away, the 
verse 'becomes the Hendecasyllabic called Prosodiahus:^ 
thus, 

TTgeoroy ftff/ffSjSovXov 6eftiy ovpaviow. (lambelegus.) 
Toy jbtb tifiwXov 6ffjxiy oujaylav. (Prosodiacus.) 

We have now seen that there are four Hendecasyllabic ^ 
Measures formed from the lambelegus,- by the transposition of 
syllables* 

Ist. The Alcaic. 
MiXayy^fO^ alids S^io$ §U ir^A«y. Hepfaaest. p. 80. 

2d. The Sapphic. 
aiXovtTilas ^i fJMXKrr aot$ay. Pind. N. iii. 11. 



* See Scholiast on Pindar, 01. iii. 5. Marius Victorinus ap. Putsch. 
S580. Plotius ap. eundem Q664, 

^ Besides these there are other Hendecasyllabic measures. The fol- 
lowiDg one is a pure Choriambic : 

Soph. Ajax 715. 
Another Hendecasyllabic— See Person. Add. ad Hecub. Oaisford ap. 
HephsBSt. (p. 307.) 

Postquam res Asis primus ab oris. Terentianus Maurus. 

roXfjM d* oD yap aya^tie iror' !yip9n/, 

Eurip. Alcest. 1007. ed. Monck, 
Another Hendecasyllabic— See Gausford ap. Hephsest. p. 307. 

Eurip. Orest. 1501. ed. Porton, 
We mean to confine our attention at present to the Hendecasyllabics 
formed from the lambelegus. 
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d(L Thm Phakttckn. 
Z^vos ajxf i wavnyvpiv AokuIov. Find. OL ix. 145* 

4tb» The P)rosodiac« 

AKK' SfMH f^p^opSov tyuf9 k6ga¥. Piod. N. x. SQ. 

Having thus explained how the Hendecasyllabics were con* 

structed from the primary elements of all the measures^ I shall 

now show how tbej were split into a rarie^ of dinsioos, so as 

to form other measures* I shall begin widi the jPbaleucian. 

Divisions qfthe Phakudan Hende^tyttabic.^ 

The first foot of the Phaleucian mi^ be Iambus, Trochsiua, 
or Spondaeus. Terentianus Maurus quotes the following ex- 
amples from Catullus : 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas. 
Arido modo pumice expolitum* 
Ctti dono lepidum novum libellum. 

From the last example take away the first syllable, and you 
leave 

dono lepidum novum libellum. 
like 

6ox$ * iK&Tov$ far' otSfUL kliMfuf. Eurip. Hecub. 446. 

olTtrpiv /SfOTfl^y txpwruv olxMg. Ibid. 457* 

7xou T^ Kpauarra yag (hravXa, ^ Soph. CEd. C. 701. 

Take away two syllables from the begimiing, and you leave a 
Choriambic Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
Thus from 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas — 

take away two syllables^ and you leave 

Esse aliquid putare nugas — 



' The following is a Phaleucian with an additional syllable in the 
beginning : 

Hephssftt. p. 8t. 
This line is a Phaleucian Hypercatalectic in the end: 

Soph. AJBJL 195. 
See also Ptnd. Isth. vii. If. 

* This verse has an additional syllable : 

iEschyl. Chogph. 71. 
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frequently occur in the more regular arrangement formerly 
adopted. 

It is well known, that both the Dactylic HexameW and 
the Iambic Senarian measures delight in the Penthemimer 
csesura — thus : 

Af^viV Office flea. Iliad, i. !• 
*Haos S* ex Aep^ectfy. Iliad, viii. 1 • 
'i2 Texva KaS/xou. CEd. Tyr. 1. 1. 
•^x-nj jxgy ?§e. Philoctet. 1. 1. 

Here it is to be remarked, that the final syllable of the Dac- 
tylic Penthemimer is necessarily always long, whereas that of 
the Iambic is common. 

This division forms favorite measures of the Lyric poets. 
The following are examples of the Iambic Penthemimer : 

voTtg Anxoti^fia, Schol. Hephaest. ed. Gaisford. 
Irnrciof iooroy. Pind. Ol. iii. 6. 
/3fOT«y IXeyp^o^ Pind, Ol. iv. SO. 

And the following are Dactylic Penthemimers. ' 

'HgaKXios^porifois. Ol. iii. J9» 
^AfA^npveovioiiris. Ol. iii. £6. 
Arboribusque comae. Horat. 

By Joining two Iambic Penthemimers, they formed this verse, 

S/xay ^iiMtlpas wnpti Pooijlov, 

.^chyl. Agam. 224. ed. Blomfield. 
tSimroy, 6U7roo\ov, iviaPiOKro'ov, 

Soph. CEd. Col. 743. ed. Musgrave. 

This verse sometimes occurs Catalectic, as, 

^fXou rptroWoy^oy tSvor/xoy r*. ^schyl. Agam. 237- 
Jf Afi TO? clYx^arov 'Avlas. Ibid. 247. 

By joining two Dactylic Penthemimers they formed the 
Elegiac,* 



' Terentianus Maiirus calls this measure Epodus. 
' It is evident from the nature of the Dactylic Penthemimer, as 
stated above, that the last syllable of the first colon roust necessarily be 
always long. Terentianus Maurus expresses himself somewhat doubt- 
fully upon this pointy but concludes with this remark : 

Malo tamen longa claudere comma prius. 

De Metris, &c. Ed. Sanctandr, 
Aristides Ouintilianus is more decided: •Z^irl^wuv &ftrh ri rh f*lv rnt 
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dd. Tbt Phakttckn. 

2i|vo; ajxfi wav^piy AvkuIov. Find. OK ix. 145* 

4tb. The Pitwodiac. 

AKX' SfioH 9SxopSo¥ f/ti^ kiga¥. Pmd. N. x. S9« 

Having thus explained how the Hendecasyllabics were con* 

structed from the primary elements of all the measures^ I shall 

now show how tbej were split into a varie^ of dinsioos, so as 

to form other measures, if didl begin widi the jPbaleucian. 

Divisions of the Phaleucian Hendedatyttabic.^ 

The first foot of the Phaleucian mi^ be Iambus, Trochsiua, 
or Spondaeus. Terentianus Maurus quotes the following ex- 
amples from Catullus : 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas. 
Arido modo pumice expolituoK 
Ctti dono lepidum noTum libellum. 

From the last example take away the first syllable, and you 
leave 

dono lepidum novum libellum. ^ 
like 

iooL^ * iuc&rovs far' oTSfUL kliMfUf, Eurip* Hecub. 446* 

olxrpav Piorehf txptHrav oTxoi;. Ibid* 457* 

7xou T^ xpotuarra ySgiiravXa,^ Soph. CEd. C* 701. 

Take away two syllables from the beginning, and you leave a 
Choriambic Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
Thus from 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas— 

take away two syllables^ and you leave 

Esse aliquid putare nugas-^ 



' The following is a Phaleucian with an additional syllable in the 
beginning : 

Hephssst. p. 8t. 
This line is a Phaleucian Hypercatalectic in the end: 

Soph, ^ax 195. 
See also Ptnd. Isth. vii. If. 

* This verse has an additional syllable : 

iEschyl Choeph. 71. 
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which is like 

TT&fj' 6 jt^iytts Xf^S [J^gmlm. Soph. Afix 725. 
Take away three ayllables and jou leave the Lesser Ionic 
Dimeter &¥dixKiiMV0V ;«-«thu8j 

Aliquid putare nu^sh^ 
which 18 hke 

Paphiaft atnor colombas. Marius Victorinus lib. ii.' 

frpoxoois (rifiu>iA8y vfAvois. M^chyh SuppK 10S6. 

The other divisions in this order are pure Iambics or Tro- 
chaics. 

Take away the last syllable of this Phaleucian^ 

Aut quam sidera multa cum tacet nox. Catullus, 
and you leave 

Aut quam sidera multa cum tacet. 
which is like 

Nunc Trojam fera vindicat Venus. M. Victorinus. 

Take away the last two syllables, and you leave the Enneasyt- 
labic, called also Hipponactean by Hephae^Uon, who ranks it 
with the Antispastics. 

In this manner from 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas 
is formed 

Meas e%%^ aliquid putare, 
which is like. 

xeA HvW^ rtvii iofiilia'dig. Hephaest. 
The first foot may be Iambus, Trochaeus, Spondeus, or 
Tribrachys, as the examples will show. 

TftAaiv* ouxfTi 0** ef^jSarivtf'co. Eurip. Hecub. 901. 

ire 7r99ro7r(pot>s xo/x/(ffi^. Ibid. 445. 

KooTct iFiiMrofiJvav rdXatvav* Ibid. 455. 

f48r« ye (roi^fo(r6v$ig fMri^ev* Ipb. Aul. 545. 

Take away the last three syllables, and you leave die Glj^ 
conic,* — thus : 

Meas esse aliquid puta. 

It admits Iambus, TrochflBus, Spondnus, and Tribrachys, in 
the first place, thus t 

mmmmmmmammmmammmmammmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm/m'mmmmmmmmmmmmmm^mmmmmmmmmammmmmmim^mtmm^^ 

I Consult Terentianus Maurus, de sextit tome Hendecasyllabi. 

* Atilius Fortunatianus and several oUisrs of the ola Grammarians 
make the Glyconic a fragment of the Heroic, hot Diomedes very pro- 
perly derives h firom the Phaleucian. 



ass JFbnnolJ^, Cmimmmh iihd Dkiriom 

oMi 0if|Ei^ SSm fnCror^ - Find. NefnT. iv. 6. 

2ti ifii o-uv ;i^a^iTfliv rv;^^ Pind. Nem. in 1 U^ . < 

Pyrrbicbius ougbt, I tbink, to be rejected, dthcMigb it is ad- 
mitted, as Plotius remarks, by some ** non bene curiosis/' 

Hermaa bas greatly, enlai^^ed tbe liberties of tbe Glyoooic 
measure. De Mptris lib., iii. c. 2. . 

Take away the last four syllables, and you leave tbe Phere- 
cratian, whicb admits tbe same liberties as the Glyconic, thus : 
laTToia-i ToXtreug. Sept. contra Thebas I. 286. 
XP^S edMfi&fov 'xvo, Pind. Ol. i. 2. 
1j vacm aXifjgit. Eurip. Hecub. 465. 
dvyuf/i^ts MS ri fiiv ou$ey. Pind. N. vi. 5. ' ' 

Take away the last five syllables, and you leave a measure 
much used by the Lyric poets, consisting of a Choriambus with 
a Base ' prenxed, thus : 

vovMV xexptii^oiv. Pind. N. iv. 2. 
rt Jtt xou NsfiiqL, Ibid. 14* 
xioTipog TtKoLfum. Ibid. 40. 
(Thesq are corresponding lines.) 

i» jMv 111 inKefim, Antig. 156. Ed. Musgrave. 
'■ Tbe next division in this order forms a Dochmiac, and the 
following one an Antispastus. It is not necessary to give ex- 
amples of these. 

Divisions of the Sapphic Hendecasyllabic. 

The Sapphic has Iambus, Trocbaeus, or Tribrachys in the 
first place. 

KhMovSptp * rig dXiKlei tc kirpoy. Pind. Isth. viii. 1. 
Canebas eos puero colendo. Plotius ap. Putsch. 
^ivos kg avyag ae\loio hl^ai, Eurip. Orest. 812. 
The second foot may be Spondaeus or Trocbaeus. 

falverai /toi xelvog Tcro; ieom — 
Trai ^tog 5oAo7rAox8, A/(r<ro/xa/ crt — 



' BjT a Base I understand any of the four Dissyllabic feet (except 
Pyrrhichius) or Tribrachys. 
* Hephsestion (p. 79) calls this the Pindaric Hendecasyllabic. 



i OtkaakMHges pnn%^ bmtmsi 
OtiiTtn; ditulldy tibi noleatum est. 
Th^ Sa^ldilc ^ wanting the first syllable corresponds with 
the Epionie cttukkApiimv. From the last example take away die 
first sj^UaUe i^d yoo leawi, / 

This verse corresponds with Hepha;stion's canon for the Epi- 
onic Trimeter ayflcxAcGfteyov* Ed. Oaisford. p. 82. 

aj3a/3 aufia jS a j3 /3 

Take away two syllables and you leave the Enneasyllabic, 
which has been already treated of under the Divisions of the 
Phaleucian. Thus from the line 

Ire dejectum monumenta regis, 

take away two syllables, and you leave 

dejectum monumenta regis, 
which is like, 

wtTTTTov, ^hi, Tcurh x^f^i* (FA* CoL 700. 
Take away three syllables and you leave a verse which is 
called lonicus d majori by the Grammarians. If the secondi 
foot of the Sapphic was Spondaeus, the verse that remains will 
G^tbin a pure lonicus d majori; but if it was Trochaeus; die first 
foot of the other will be Pseon secundus. This accords exactly 
with the laws of the Ionic measures.^ 
From the line 

fatveral (loi xf7vo^ Tjof tiom, 

take away the first three syllables and you leave, 

fto) xfivo^ Xro^ 08010*1-— 
which is like 

^/2 mrvia, fMi(ra fuarMp, Find. N. iii. 1. See Eurip. Alcest. 

1021, 10S2. 
From this line 



* The Sapphic with an additional syllable in the beginning forms the 
measure called by Hephaestion the Alcaic Dodecasy liable : 

^ See Gaisford's Hephaestion p. 65 ; also Aristides Quintilianbs .ap. 
eund.; and Servius ap. Putsch. Herman rejects Paeon secundus without 
sufficient grounds. 
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.., tbe first to«' 'gj.iectic. 
Prom the l«*3^ll^Uoecteme^^,e, 

iambic and Trocn ^^ g pbic 

that temam*. » * ^„ „b»uI te 

" Yrom tb© ta»^pit gensus mtbi 

TaVe a^ajtbj^>G^k Ljnc poets, 



bffht HtndecMjflhbic Mmmtm. Sil 

lake away three fty^lables^ and yoM leate 

Grandiois mi$it pater et— ^ 
which is like 

ffwSixov fMtveiy Hrianv. Find. Pyth. i. 

The following examples are varieties. 

'A>JSav^pos fSAar/vMf. Etirip. Hecuba 630. 
xei) fiorripas imrov^fiovg. Soph. Agam. 233.' 

If the last four syllables are taken away, the verse which 
remains will resemble the last part of the Eupolidean Metre. 
Thus from the line^ 

Cancbas eos puero colendo, 
take away four syllables and you leave 

Canebas eos puer — 
which agrees with 

wpos vpMf iXiviipeos* Aristoph. Nubes 514. 

The other divisions are not deserving of notice. 



Divisions of the Alcaic Hendecasyllatic. 

Take away the last syllable and you form this measure, 
Al^ Sa Trpaiyos SXKo [ih aAXou. Pind» Nem. lii. 10. 



> By joining the measure formed from the last seven syllables to this 
one, Horace coostructed the measure which he tit es in the eighth Odt 
of the first book, thus : 

which agrees with, 

Te deos oro Sybarini, cur properas amando. 
Dy altering one syllable it becomes a pure Choriambic : 
Te deus oro Sybarim, cur properas amando-— 
which agrees with, 

Omae nemus cum flitviis, omne canal orofundum. C/audian. 
Atilius Fortunatianus (Putsch. S683.) blames the poet for having 
formed a metre, the rhythm of which so much resembled a Chorjaqabio 
without being one. Dr. Bentley espouses the cause of the Poet, but 
fails to show what principle directed him in forming this uncommon 
measure. The first division of Horace's measure is ttke same with the 
first division of the Eupolidean, 

Anstoph. Nubes 514. 

It also formed the first division of the Priapean as used by £uphorion. 

See Hepbsestion p. 105. 

9i fiifiiku, 9 rtUfm^ 



540 F crnmti f m ^ CanneMofh ^n4 Dhmons 

take away the first three ayllaUee, and jou leave 

which is like, 

iXio*o*^fy«/ ft' htfiifav. OL iv. 5. 

Take away the first four syllables, and you leave the measure 
called Choriambic Dimeter Catalectic. 
From the line 

Belluis nee te metuende certa, 

take away four ayllables and you leave, 

Te metuende certa 
which is like, 

Lydia die per omnes. Herat, i. 6. 

h^awaroomri [uiiiou OL i. 47- 

The following divisions in this order, correspond with the 
Iambic and Trochaic measures. 

If the last syllable of the Sapphic be taken away, the verse 
that remains, is an £pichoriambic. 
From the line 

Eripit sensus mihi : nam simul te 

take away the last syllable, 

£ripit sensus mihi : nam simul— 
which is like, 

m woX^uifOf iwX i^uitpog. £urip. Ale. 579. 

Take away the last two syllables, and you leavd a verse which 
has been called Epichoriambic Dimeter Hypercataleotie. See 
Hephsest. p. 79* ed. Gaisford. Arist. Quintil. a. e. p. 199. 

Thus from the yerse, 

Ille si fas est superare Divos, 

take away two syllables, and you leave 

Ille si fas est superare. 

The following example from Anacreon (ap. Heraclidem 
Ponticum) agrees with this verse^ but ought probably to be 
ranked with Trochaics. 

yijXfo)^ ^eiyug Soxffoi; Se. 
An example from Pindar ! 

Tcarpos uyKaiv TeXio-ag^ov, Isth. viii. 3. 

Take away the last three syllables, and you leave a measure 
much used by tlie Greek Lyric poets, which the Grammarians 
would dali Epichoriambic. 

From the line 

Grandinis misit pater et rubenti. 



bfiht Htndwa^yUabic Mmmtm. Sil 

lake awaj three ftjllables^ and ydu leate 

Grandiois misit pater et — 
which 18 like 

(Twhxov iioivav HTffayov. Find. Pyth. i. 
The following examples are varieties. 

*A>JSavBpos ffiAariW. Eurip. Hecuba 630. 
xx) Porripois Ifnrovofiotjg. Soph. Agam. 233.' 

If the last four syllables are taken away, the verse which 
remains will resemble the last part of the Eupolideaa Metre. 
Thus from the line, 

Cancbas eos puero colendo, 
take away four syllables and you leave 

Canebas eos puer — 
which agrees with 

yrpos vfAoig ^>^oiipoo$, Aristoph. Nubes 514. 
The other divisions are not deserving of notice. 



Divisions of the Alcaic Hendecasyllatic, 

Take away the last syllable and you form this measure, 
Al^ Is TTpuyos S?iKo /xsv aAXou. Pind» Nem. iii. 10. 



» By joining the measure formed from the last seven syllables to this 
one, Horace constructed the measure which he tit es in the eighth Ode 
of the first book, thus : 

which agrees with, 

Te deos oro Sybarini, cur properas amando. 
Dy altering one syllable it becomes a pure Chofiambic : 
Te deus oro Sybarim, cur properas amando — 
which agrees with, 

Omae nemus cum flttviis, omne canal orofundum. C/audian. 
Atilius Fortunatianus (Putsch. S683.) blames the poet for having 
formed a metre, the rhythm of which so much resembled a Choriambio 
without being one. Dr. Bentley espouses the cause of the Poet, but 
fails to show what principle directed him in forming this uncommon 
measure. The first division of Horace's measure is the same with the 
first division of the Eupolidean, 

Aristoph. Nubes 514. 

It also formed the first division of the Priapean as used by £uphorioo. 

See Hepbsestion p. 105. 

9b fiifinku, ^ rtUfm, 



S4S Farmatiani Conne»ion, and '^* * ' 

Take away the last two syllables and yotPKAriiif ^bisr ktoeasiilr^, 

npoopaiev Evfafuos xaraPas. TfttidrPyth* ivt^» ,. _^^j 
hV 6>ifilomv 'EfApivi^Ms. Pind. Pyth. vi. 5. 

See also Pyth. vii. 21. — Eurip. Alceat. ^89., ; 

The other divisioDs in this order are pure Iambics. 
Take away the last syllable of the Iambic Penthemimer> 
and you leave this verse. 

'A^tcrrparotf wulSa icibi fqsvis* Pind. pl. X. 2. 
iikovres etyayviv i^txwjxiov. Pind. Pyth. x. 9- 

This verse being deprived of another syllable constitutes the 
following, 

fuif TgwTOVf 00 Zm), t/v' atorov, Pind. Isth. vi. 5. 

The Alcaic wanting the first syllable agrees with the Sa]^ 
phic Catalectic, 

CO mXu^nvos Ku) iXevdipog. Eurip. Alcest. 579* 

From the Alcaic verse 

Quern sors dierum cunque dabit lucro 

take away thcT first two syllables, and you leave 

Dierum cunque dabit lucro — 

which nearly resembles this line, 

"Epcog, ipos, i year 6[ji,fMreov, Eurip. Hippol. 530. ^ 

The corresponding line is, > i 

It may be ranked either with the Epionics or the Doric 
Iambics; for the Doric poets admitted Spondaeus in tbe e^ren 
places of the Iambics.' 

Take away the first three syllables, and you leave the Gly- 
ceric ; — ^thus from 

Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 

take away Aree syllables, and you leave .^„., 

alta stet nive candidum. 

Take away the first four syllables, and you leave a verse which 
is an lonicus i majori Dimeter Catalectic. 
Thus, the verse 

Soracte nee jam sustineant onus, 



* See the Scholiast on Pindar Nem. vi. 1. fy y^ r^hwri^ ^^99 '<^v & 
ovoyiire;. irox& l\ roDro irope^ wtnt t^^ivaCi, De Pauw upon mere conjecture 
chained the last word to Avfixorc. Priscian (De Metris Comicis) quotes 
Heliodorus to prove that Pindar used Spondseus in the even ^ilaces. 



of the Hend^casjfUabic Meemrm^ 
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thu8alt^edi|l>ecpq|es, . , » 

.pebjaqn sustineantoi^us?*-. 
which agrees With 

<^t»vaev *OX\}iiMi(^. Pind. Ol. ix. 2. 
Th6 bth^ divisiotis are too obvious to require notice. 






"" '"'^'iJiWsfons of Me Prosodiac Hendecasyllabic, 

The Pj'osodiac ' may begin with £pitrltus secundus ( 
or Ditroch%iis (- w - w) : 

. X/(r(ro|xai nai Zi^yog eKisviepiov, Pind. Ol. xii. I. 
vvv S* '0\vfjL7rtct <rT8<paveiMra[jitByog, Pind. Ol. xii. £5. 

The Prosodiac Catalectic is the same as the Sapphic 
l^i^if . 

^ 00 TToXv^eivos xai ehBvitpos. Eurip. Alceat. 579« 

Take away two syllables, and you leave a verse a 
treated of under the Divisions of the Sapphic, 

frargos ayXaov TeXea-igxpv, Isth. viii. 3. 

Take away three syllables, and you leave a verse wbic 
<:ome8 under the Divisions of the Sapphic : 

cvvhxov fAMo-ay xriavov. Pyth; i. 3, 
^acyavep ts fiotpyotfAeva, Pyth. ix. 38. 

The other divisions in this order are pure Trochaics. 
The Prosodiac wanting the last syllable of theTrochai 
tion, forms this verse : 

...'-■• wdiav S^ fMTot ;(fif*lpioy. Pyth. v. 12. 

' Take away the first syllable and you form this verse : 

xXuTde * ^ipinyyi oTiyavTOjxeyoi. Isth. ii. 3.' 
" ' e0A/gsroy ;^afg{rfltfy vijiofMU, OLix. 39- ^ 

Take away the first two syllables and you leave a D 
Penthemimer with a Base prefixed. The following is 
ample of a Trochaeus resolved: 

9roTfl(jx(a; l$o^'i4^ejXlSo^ Pyth. ii. 13. 



mm 



■ This verse is an example of Prosodiac Hypercatalectic : ' 

Piod. 01. xii. 6* 
' It appears, however, that the Scholiast made the -verse a o 
iProsodiac by a different arraDgement : 

The alteration was made by Sqbmidius^ for which be is refH 
by De Pfuiw with his wonted severi^* . 



344 Farmaiion, Connexion^ and Dkuians 

Take awaj the first three synables and jov leave & measora 
much used by Pindar, which has been called Prosodiac Di- 
meter Catalectic : 

The other dhrisions are too obvioos to desenre notice. 

I trust that 1 have now been able to give a satisfiicttMy ex- 
planation of the formation and connexion of tbe principal 
HendecasjrllabicSy and of die process by which they were after- 
wards divided into a multitude of other metres, which though 
in appearance very dissimilar can all be traced to one commod 
origin. By observiw the combinations with which <die other 
sections of a lea£ng Dactylic and iambic measures were formed^ 
and their subaequent divisions into lesser veraesi, tbe studrat 
nmg soon familiaurise himself with all the metres used by die 
Greek Lyric Poets. Ex iwo dbce omues. 

F. ADAMS. 

JBoJidbry Termam, Jpril iOtk, 18^ 



Om ikt Laser lomk Jf emrrr. 

Dr. Seale in his valuable Analysis of the Greek Metres (p. 
40. note B) has endeavoured to prove that, contrary to the 
aecouat of the leanied Mr. Heath, tbe Iambic Syzygj, and not 
the Trochaucy is the substitnte for the proper foot in this mea- 
swe ; and Professor Dnnbar» proliably by copying from htm, 
baa (Miveied tbe same do ctr ine in ^ work entitled '' Pros- 
odia Grsca.* I mean to siiow, bowcfver, tint thb account is 
CQtttrary to the aMthoritv of the undent Grammarians, and in 

lumc metre is tu nm ntU i U 

Sunly k mast have been through 
that Dr. Scale km refaied to tbe foaowiag paiTisgr in the Em- 
n of Hephoesikm in support of the nde wbioh be lays 

•^* -- - sm 6 EmnsiKoy rf^^mm i — • — -- 

Iv^fwigi^w i^p fb s^ 4fasv"*» ^ 






p. SI. cd. D« Pmv. p. 47. 



of the HiendBCiJMfUabic Measures. 845 

^ Now it 18 obvious that Hepbestipn it here treatiog of the 
Epjonic^ and not of the Ionic measureai . and that he contidefi 
the Iambic Syzygy, in the examples which he has quoted^ tQ bf 
united with the lesser Ipnic feet> not, as the Graoiniarians j^^ 
■press it, xor^ 9UjXTa$0i«y, but on the contrary x^ir' ivriwadHaif, 
for such is the title of the chapter from which this extract if 
taken. It is likely that Dr. Seale was led into this niistake ,bjr 
inadvertently considering, that /xfirpou and not voSo^ was the wor4 
to be supplied in the elliptical expression, TtotifigM (mv Svtqs r^f 
Umtxov : and that his rule is incorrect U furthier proved froin 
Marius Victorinus (Putsch, p. $549,) and . the Scholiast oo 
Pindar, who state that the Iambic Syzygy belongs to the Anti^ 
spiastics and Choriambics, whilst the Trochaic Syzygy is tbf 
substitute of the Ionics. 

The following schemes of the Choriambic and lopic meav 
sures, formed according to the rules of Marius Victorinus, an4 
the acknowleged principles on which these measures arf 
constructed, will serve further to illustrate and confirm the 
account which 1 have given of them. 

1. 
-WW--W-WW- (Choriambic Pure.) 
WW--WW--WW-- (Lesser Ionic Pure.) 
.-.vy^--^^-.-vy^ (Greater Ionic Pure,) 

2. 

w___ i* (Choriambic with an Iambic Syzyjgy of 

t eiiher 6 or 7 times. See Aristides Quintil.) 

C (Lesser Ionic of 5 or 6 times with a Tro* 

\ chaic Syzygy.) 

_— ■ .■■_ '* 

- — W--WW (Greater Ionic with a Trochaic Base.) 

The first scheme riiows the connexion of these 4neasures to 
one another in their original form ; and the second shows what 
I have been endeavoring to prove, that the Trochaic Syzygjr 
belongs to the lesser Ionic measure; and further that thia 
Syzygy may be connected either with its proper foot (^ w*-^ otr 
with Paeon tertius (ww^y). Hephasstion^ it is true, in aofh 
ther place (p* 66.) restricts the Trochaic ^yzygy to thosa 
cases in which Paeon tertius occurs ; but either the text miiUt 
be corrupt, or he must be considered es stating the rules of the 
measure in very general terms ; for^ as Herman rema/ks, these 
is nothing more common than to find a Trochaic Syzygy united 
to A pme loDicus d. minore ; and the correctness of this q^rva- 
J;k»n must he apparent to any one who is «t all conversant muk 

VOL. xxiiii. a. JL no. hxyi. . z 
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tU meaitire* of-Phjdiir. In the Persae and iil'(tll6'^Siij(>pIices 
of JEithylits many elamplea occur of Ifarea cottilii^A^^'of 
tir6 lesflcr loiiic feet nnixed with lines cbmitstiiig^ '^6f ' 'in 
Ibnicus i. minore with a Trochaic Syzygy, from mliieb the alDah^e 
^f the two Terses may be inferred, althoogfa t aitf toot<«cq>iiAlted 
with any unexceptionable example, of thei one atibding'for'Ae 
Mher. The reason of this seems to be, that the rhytbnAp of Ihe 
lessifeir Ionic measure is much irinpaired by the admiiture' of 
fol^ign feet, as is remarked by Mallios Theodorus,— ^^ tfHos 
Imic' metro pedes idcircp quidam interserendos cr^deruitt, 
tic copiam et facultatem etiam augerent, sed nihil in his;'iq^od 
Mures blandi accipere possunt, lAvenimus. Atijue ideo-'toifiie 
IMoKtes commodiusque censemus, utmetrum lonicum a nrinbre 
«o quo supra exposuimus modo, unius pedis ingemitetiiAitf-^* 
pleatur^ neque alius quisquam pes sequatur, quo adsociald ^tion 
Mode ei externa suavitas adquirenda, sed propYitf'-an&itlfenda 
•k/'— De Metris, p. 51. . . , /. : . .»'• 

Banchory Ternan, April lOlb, I8fi6. ^ - 



NOTICE OF 

ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMEI<tTSt/of 
GRECIAN ART; from Collections in, vavm^ 
countries ; principally in Great Britain., . : i^. : 

Jr EOM the notices given in former Numbers of tbis^ Jtotiniftl, 
itar readers are already well acquainted with the* tiafme 'ttttd 
value of Mr. Millingen's archaeological writings. Thb -ijdr- 
tion'of his ** Ancient Monuments'' now before us (No.>Vil<^.) 
ii'tie?oted to Greek Vases, and finishes the TotiiM«^>iilfi^ 
traits on that subject ; another number, relating to^MnlpAiHld 
Iftarbies, we understand, is on the eVe of publication >m^49oii- 
ihiiiag to explain the engravings which illustrate thialn(6ii)diiti% 
ifoik, (and wbicb are colored in exact imitation of th€f^ l>ri|giaiil 
pnotings,) our ingenious author describes a vase from t)|d»e^- 
leecion of Chevalier Bartholdy at Rome ; it exhibits » yomilAl 
figure (perhaps ''Epm^ or Love) descending with expabded^ilM^s 
towards an altar. In each band he holda a ^loXiy^ emblematic 
df libations and sacrifices; one cup se^ms to 'contain wine^ 
Aia other miUc That the vase was intended for ao-ramldory 
j^asent would appear from the inscription \K^/lOJ5'Jir4FMridriilS' 
•n one side, and TESIAS KAAOS on the other: this msy be 
supposed the donor's name, or perhaps the gift was designed 



40v|i^ggefi.fig9i;ej|frai8einbiiilg thiiiji Mf. MUiiogei) :cc>Qfi|(er^.aff 
frnuieou«4nd.ioUiUy destuule of authority ; most of Uiewi^lie 
•f^'(p«7!9i)<:r^pres^nt Lofe or bis brothers^ ''JfM^H aod tkiioQ ; 
ImU fonuo^ froBi. the want of sufficient attributes^ cannpt be deter'- 
^lincdt-T-^Plate xxxj.) Another vase belonging to tbe fi^mt: eoU 
j^ctioot-^CPJ. XXXI I.) represents Menelaiia^ who, after thesif^e 
pf Troy^ having regained Helen, appears leading her. towards 
4l|# fleets His :first intention, to kill the faitliless heautjt was, 
4fw4tjn4y believe some authors, defeated by the.interfereiicff of 
Ji/[cHiH9. ijelen's charms revived his ancient. love; and 'in this 
{^intin^hiiL looks are. fixed on the ground, with an evpressi^n 
4^. si|l|ien.«ij^iice and irresolution between conflicting pAssions. 
^den eppear^. witb downcast eyes, in deep afflictioni and 
^iixious concerning her fate.. > 

on ^Air Vase (see Plates xxxiii^ and xxxiv.)iiiwhichtheiiaqws 
are affixed to the personages represented, has. the singular merit 
of c^itaiiiing' portraits of the illustrious Lesbians, the parents 
of Lyric poetry, Alcsus and Sappho, contemporaries and 
rivals in talents and celebrity. — Alcaeus, in the prime of life, 
(with a thick and flowing beard,) appears to address Sappho ; 
he sings and accompanies his voice with the lyre. She seems 
tolMten, and tunes her.lyre as if impatient to reply. Our learned 
author remarks (p. 83), that the great poetess of Mitytenehas, in 
' fii^iiy instances, been confounded with another Sappho, a Cour- 
tesan born at Eresus in the same island, and supposed also to 
have cultivated poetry : and it is most probable, that the passion 
*9£-$appho. for Pbaon, and her leap from the Leuoadiau rd^k 
iiito .the sea, relate to the courtesan of Eresus. and iipt to .the 
Mitylenian poetess^ her name is written ZA^K^ on this jRue, 
winch was found near Girgenti in Sicily < A female .^figure 
l^vxxxy.) takes from a box a long fillet which she displ^s 
•10 ayxHimg man, who views it with earnest attention ; be h(»ids 
a^bvaach of laurel : this subiect probably relates to some c€^- 
WM9 in 'honor of the dead, as. the vase seens intended for* Ah 
.'fllfral purposes. On the reverse of the same vase we behold two 
fWing: meo' standing ^by the stele or sepulokral monumentif f 
{49Sdipus^ on which is a distich in capital letters^ but in cottUttcti 
.-5nilbi>grapiiy, (the particle fiev being restored,) as followa:; /t 
II f'- ' iV(sir<f fwif /xoAii:;^ Tf . xo^ a^ ' >' 

/i- .:. , KiKTqjf 9 O^Sv^i^tet Aaiw \i*m i^n. » ='.I **» 

-^rQnr my back are mallows and the many-rooted > as|^drt ; 
'Int'Ui' Ajr. bfUiorA 1 enclose (£dipus» the sont)!^ Laiuir>'^c^M, 
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546 Notice of ^Millingen's Monumhifs. 

Ou one of those vases, generally but erroneously caHed 
■** lachrymatories," (hut which are Ucythiy serving 1:€>^cb«t«ini<6tl^ 
perfumes and cosmetics)^ we see a lady sesrted, wbfo neceives 
from a female attendant some ornament for the' tead and:a 
small vase, precisely the same in form as^ that on wbtctM mlbe 
painting is executed : the exclamation HE RAIS KAAE (if-fti^ 
xaXvi) *^ the beautiful girl" distinguishes vases offered to^ ladies^ 
a mirror is suspended on the wall. — (PI. xxxvii.) «^ 

After Dionysiacal subjects, the most frequent On all«neiettt 
works of art are those relating to Hercules ; and fictile vtMbu 
of an early epoch represent various exploits of that hero not 
found on other monuments, generally of an age lessreitiott. 
Plate XXX VI n. (from a vase in the Louvre at Paiis), exhibits 
the combat between Hercules and Cycnus, which is celebratiald 
in '^ the Shield,^' an episode ascribed to Hesiod, but here, ^tnr 
tbe.first time, commemorated in [minting, with circumstancdS>^>of 
the action somewhat different from those described by theipoM. 
Hercules does not appear in the armour presented to hiin^ by 
lidinerva, but clad in his lion*s skin; Cycnus, however, weiurs 
complete armour: the inscription HEJPAKAAES and KTKN0S 
indicate the personages; whilst JIOS UAI!^* recalls theiUiilB* 
trious origin of the Theban hero. (p. 92.) The reverse exhibits 
an Amazon mounted on horseback and pursuing a Greeks 10OI- 
dier. The subject of Plate xxxix. appeared^ at^rst sij^bt, 
to represent the combat of Hercules with the Amazons: but 
Mr. Millingen thinks it more probable thatiiis antagonists here 
are the Actorides, or sons of Actor by Molione (and thence 
called sometimes Moltonides), who repulsed the hero's attacks 
on EliSy until placing himself in ambush, he surprised and killed 
them on their way to the Isthmian games. £lis, depiriii^d' of 
their assistance, fell an easy prey to Hercules. This iiase is in 
the author's collection. Another (PI. xl.), belonging. to Signor 
Giuseppe di Crescenza at Naples, represents Memnonproceed** 
ing to assist Priam ; he is on horseback, two warriors accon>- 
pany him : the costume and arms are partly Gveek and pytlj 
Asiatic. Memnon's helmet resembles a Persian tiara. This 
jMiBting is '^ probably taken from one of those great composi*- 
tions representing various events of the Trojan war, with v^hich 
temples and public edifices were so frequently embellTsh*- 
ed«'' (p. 94). Some *' additional observations'' follow, and 
with this number are. given an index to the whole volume (con* 
censing Greek vases), and the dedication '' to William Haonil- 
tOQ, Esq., author of ^gyptiaca, jso ^eminently distinguished'^bj 
his constant endeavours to promote in Great Britain the lite- 
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MkMie Mid the fine art§, to wbicli ancient Qceece is indebted foi- 
iia chiaf Mid lattiog glory/' There is also an '* introduction," 
(for the whole voJume^) in which Mr. Milliugen declares^ that 
study and experience enable him to confirm the opinion ex- 
(Mreseed • ten years ago, respecting fictile vases, which are, he 
aayt) of '^ all classes of ancient monument? the most im.-; 
portant to the advancement of archaeology/' Within our prfi 
aent limits we cannot do justice to the ingenuity and erudition 
displayed in this introduction. We may, perhaps, revert to it on 
another occasion, and shall conclude our notice with a passage 
ibom p. V.) in which Mr. Milltngen censures those antiquari^ 
who, entertaining preconceived notions, only sought arguments 
favorable to their own systems. ** Some of these authors," he 
says, '* have gone so far as to claim a greater knowlege of the 
early history of Greece and . of its religion, than the Greeks 
themselves, whom they accuse of ignorance and prejudice. (See 
D'Hancarville, &c.) The character of this systematic school 
of writers cannot be expressed better than in the very words 
which one, perhaps the most extravagant of all, applies to those 
irom whom he differs. Many, in the wantonness of their fancy, 
ijfieUed to the most idle surntiseSf and that to a degree oflicen^ 
■tiomness for which no learning nor ingenuity can aton^. 
(Bryant's Analys. of Anc. JVfythoT. i. p. 1£9.)" 
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NOTICE OF 

I 

THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
under Henry VIII. by Henry Soames^ M^ A. 
2 vols. 8vo. London. 1826. 



V 



jThe excellence of this work must plead as an excuse (if any is 
,ji[i^ed.ed) for noticing it in a Classical Journal. A work of this 
.Oiituref combining the valuable information of Burnet and 
, Strype, and adapting them forp'opuj a r reading, was much want- 
ed; and we venture, fiilly to recominehd Mr. Soames' work as 
meeting this object. When so many false, garbled and erroneous 
statements are industriously put forth concerning the interesting 
period of which these Voluams treieit, it is highly desirable that 
. a work, written in a visoroua Mid cnlertaining manner and from 
the best sources^ shotild be presented to the public. That de- 
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0ideratutn these volumes tni|>ljrftiippiyv' We hope Mr. Soame* 
vfiii 4:ontinue his hisfory^ and we think it %vpvi4 ^bI^vk?^-,^ 
faftie of his work, if an appendix of documentafy..piiper8;i^eTe 
given frbn*"BtMietor Strjpi^^t'the eltd^f eadh vdlume. The 
most ftill, unexceptionable, and original authority for the facts 
recorded, iis a point particularly to be aimed at in works like thf 
prtjMDt. 
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<N' . NOTICE OF 

BTBLtO THECA, ex recent, tmm, Bek- 
ken, (Grace), 2 . torn. 4to. B^roUni^ 1824^5. 




t/ t. 



XHE title of this new edition of Photius not having been giyen 
quite accurately in a former number, we repeat it. Under'fh'a 
text are some various readings, from two or three Mss., an 
account of which is given in a short preface* We see ho rea» 
a0l:^why this author should not Jiave descended to .the con* 
venient octavo siae, have been accompanied bj a Latin version, 
and been illustrated with a few pertinent notes. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LAT£LY PUBLISHED. 

The Greek Te^ament, with English Note$; Second 

Edition. Containing copious Critical, Philological, and 

Explanatory Notes in English from the most eminent Critics 

and Interpreters : with parallel passages from the Qassics, 

and with references to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for 

Ellipses. The various readings are recorded under the text* 

Greek and English Indexes are added. By the Rev« E. Valpj, 

B.D. Three volumes 8vo. Price 2/. 5f. 

This work is intended for the use of Students in Divinity, as well as 
the Library. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. LXXXIX. to 
XCII., containing Piinius (Senior). Pr. 1/. . U. per No.—- 
Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purcbaie at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr* V, wiU accommodate 6ucb by deliver* 
ing one or two back Nos. with each pew No. till the set is Completed. 
— -Stephbns* Greek TaESAcaos may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, JS>r XXXVIII. The work is 
certainltf comprised in 39 Nos. The copies of some deceased 
Subscribers may stil) be had at 1/. 5s. Small, and 2/. 12f. 6cf« 
Large Paper; bv^the Prices' will soon be raised to \L Is. 
iSnall, and 9l.;l'5i; Larg«; SuiCiaerilmri always remain at the 

■ ( 
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I 

pries at which they originalij enter. Nos, I. to XXXVIII. 
contain above 15,000 words omitted bj Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1086. Tlie copies printed 
are slrictly limited to the number of Sabscribers. The Indiex^ 
Preface, 8cc. will be published this year. I 

Purchasers of Copies that are not complete are requested to 
take up the deficient Nos. before the publication of tne Index, ' 
or iji. will be charged for each No. in suspense : Large papei^, 
doubIe» 

Old English and Hebrew Proverbs etplaihM and illustrated. 
Bj William Carpenter. Beautifully printed in 3£mo» 

Just published, in 4to, IBs. boards, uniformly printed wkh 
Dr. Todd's Edition of Johnson's Dictionary, ETYMONS OF 
ENGLISH WORDS. By the late John Thomson, M.R.I, 
and A.S. Private Secretary to the Marquis of Hastings, in 
India. 

The object of this work is to trace the descent of English words ; 
their affinity with the different dialects of Gothic spoken in Europe; 
and the connexion between our own and some other tongues both of 
£Mro(>e and Asia, — without introducing any remarks where the general 
meaoing is obvious. 

iPrinted for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and X^ngmaa^ 

ReeSj Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 

Sophoclis Tragcediae septem ac deperditt. Fragg.--^*»-^(hnen* 
davit C. G. A. Erfurdt; ace. Lex. Soph, et Index Vol. vii. 
6vd. Lipsias, 1825. A concluding volume to Erfurdt's edition 
of Sophocles. 

D. Ruhnkenii inTerentii Comoedias Dictate, Brunsiano eaem^ 
plo emendatius, &c» &c« cura L. Schopeni. 8vo. Bonuae 18^5. 

Lexicologus, oder Beitriege zur Griechischen Wort. Erk- 
tasrung bauptsaechlich fiir Homer und Hesiod : von Fb. Butt- 
mano.Pi'. Berlin, 1825. 8vo. 

Etudes Grecques sur Virgile, &c. par Eichhoff. Paris, Svo. 

BiVo^oovTOs 'Avofivri(ioyev[JidiTu xa) UXarmvos Fopyieig: IxSiSoWo^ 
*eA '^to^Mvros A.' K. 1825. Paris, 8vo. (The editor is theleamed 
Coray.) 

E^ai sur la Langue Grecque, ou Precis de.sa formation^ de 
•9.gf|toii.9iaire, et de^ sa projKMlie ; avec dea npt^.cpnteiiant ajifir- 
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tout d^s . arp|$lictttibn8 an Latiti : par M; Ore^ttyPwteiswar^. 
8ec,' Toulouse, 1825. 8foi 

La Rh£torique d'Aristote, Grec-Fran^ais, avec ides 
notes, etc. ; traduction nouvelle par M. £. Gros, Professeur, 
etc. Paris, 1822. 8fO. 

De Epitritis Doriis Dissertatio, auctore G. Hermann. Lip*- 
siae, 1824. 4to. 

De Emendationibus per transpositionem verborum Disser* 
tatioy auctore 6. Hermann. Lipsue, lS24i 4to, .. * j- 

Themata Aiiglo-Latina ad usum juVentutis, &c. LEttm^Vertit 
F. J. Goffaux, olim prof. ling. Lat. in Scholft Oreai Bodddiw 
prope Chelmsfotd in Essex, deinde prof, in Uni?. Paris., auctof 
Latim Rolmmn Crusoe. 1826. 8vo. Paris. — (It is a single 
sheet, publislied by the author as a specimen of the work, tkm, 
manuscript of which is to be sold.) 

np) 7;^/xaTtioy. Edidit G. Dindorf. Lipsise, 1825. 8vo. 

Les Chants de Tyrt6e, traduits en vers Frangais par Firaiio* 
IHdot* Paris, 1826. 8vo. 

Lettre k TAcademie Rojale de Lisboune sur le Texte deg 
Luwades (par M. Mablini). Paris, 1826. 8vo. 

. "f 

w&taos Ugixkott IlKxrooviKou, Primum edidit^ annotationemque 
subjecit^ J. Th. Voemel. Francof. ad M%n. 1825. 8fo. It is 
the'4th Part of the Initia Philosophise ac Theologiae ex Ptate- 
nicis fontibus diicta, three Parts of which were published by- 
the learned Creuzer. 

MTJPiniJffS. Curante J. Fr. Boissonade, Tomes iii. et iv« 
Paris, 1826. d2mo. The fifth volume contains the fragmeatsi 
and the epistles. 

N otes d'un Voyage fait dans le Levant, en 18 16 et 18'17^ 
(By Auibr. Firmin Didot.) Paris, 1826. 8vo. 

.:A Popular Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
designed for the use of mere English readers. In two partf» 
Part I. — Rules for reading the Bible. Part II.— Helps to- 
w^d^ a right understanding thereof; coiTrjsribing^ Introductions 
to tte^vefalBotrics; li Summary of BibficarAiiliqum^y'OM^ 
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graoby. Natural History »^.8lc. By William Carpenter, Editor 
oftheCriuca Biblica, Scripture Magazine,. CBlendil^iW;Pfi- 
lettinak, &c. lo one large vol. ^vo. with niaps^ and pWea, .\ 



FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



Contents of the Journal des Savans/or January, 13£6. . 

1 . Relation d*experiences pour determiner la 6gure de la^ terre 
parr lea vihrattona du pendule k secondes k di verses lattMdeSj, 
&c. ; par M. Edouard Sabine. [Second article de M. Biot.] ./ 

2. Essais Historiques sur le Rouergue, par le Baron de Gaiifall 
tomea 1 et2. [M. Raynouard.] ' , .1 - 

3. Specimen Historico-criticum exhibens vitam AhmediSiTu- 
lonidtty &c. [M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.^] 

4. Platonis Philebus, recensuit, prolegomenis et commentariii 
illuitravit Oodoft'edus Stalbaum. [3me article de M. Couaia.}^' 

Kouvelles Litt^raires. •■• '^ 

i . J _ 

Feb. — I. Hoa-tsean: Chinese Courtship in verse, to whiobfis 
added an appeodiit treating of the revenue in China* ;[M.. Aibel^ 
Rerooaat.j . .^u' 

2. Dissertation sur le Periple de Scylax, par M. J. F. Gfain 
file.' [M. Letronne.] ..^m. 

3. Sur un vase grec r^ceinment d^couvert k Nola. [M. ttaduf 
Rochette.] 

4. Annales Islamismi, sive Tabulee Synchronistico-chronolo- 
eicce Chalifarum et Regum Orientiset Occidentis, &c« Bdidit D. 
LaaseOrRasmusseiu [M. le Baron Silyeatre de Sacy.] 

5. CEuvres completes de Descartes, publi^es par M*. VTctdr 
Conaih. [Mt, Daunou,] 

INbuvelles Litti^raires. 

..." ■>••;■ 

JM^AJtck.— 1. Histoire de la L6^slation, par M. le Mftripiis de 
Pdistoret ; tomes 5, 6, et 7. [M. Raynouard.] f'- 



2. Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabea in Espagna, aac 
de vari<y n^anuscritos y memprias arabigas, por el doctor I>6ii 
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Jo^..^^f^pp^pde.^^.HUtpry of the Domina^too; of .Mm Ai:«i|)s 
and the jK[^^ in ^Rf^lA pd Poftugal, digested from the hit tory 
translated 'uomtbeAraDic into Spanish of M. Joseph Cbndey 
by M. de Marias. [M.le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

. 3. Des dents des Mammif^res consid6rees comme caract^res 
zoologiques ; par M. Frederic Cuvier. [M. Tessier.] 

4. Synopsis. PUiitaruJD quas in itinere.ad plag^m sB|i|viiM>ctialeiii 
Orbis Novi coUegerunt Alex, de Humboldt et Ani:^ Bonpland. 
Auctore C. S. Kunth. [M. Abel-R6musat.] 

5, NTote sUr le Manuscrit Grec de la Biblioth^ae Eoyale de 
Parjii; 0,0., »P)i6,{JW. Cousin.] 

^'.^•Raffportde la Commission nommee par TAcadftni^ Royak 
des Inscriptions, pour examiner les r^sultats do Voyagi^ en Cyr^ 
naiaue et ii|n Marmarique, par M. Pach6. [M. Letronne.] 

7. Histoire des Expeditions maritimes des Normandt.eitt de J^i^r 
etablissement en France au lOme si^cle; par G.' P. Dapping. 
rM.'i)aittnou.] 

Nouvelles Litteraires. 

Ins{itii^ .Royal de Fratice, el SocieUs Uitiraires. Rb. 1826« 

At the public meeting of the French Academjf on the 9th Febt 
was read a fragment of the introduction to the History of France 
by thi' Viscount de Chiteaubriant, entitled, First Discourse; In- 
vas^ df the Barbarians ; Manners of the Roman Emperors ; 
Manners of the Christians, of th^ Pagans, and of the Bwlnb- 

"!^** ■• . 

ne Society of Arras for the encouragement ^f SekMce9fSf4»f 
demand *ta piece of 200 verses, expressing the prayers. of a 
Christian for the triumph of the Greeks/' 

-r 

?J-'" .i . Foreign. Books. , . .^ 

¥. 'Su|)p^emei:it au Dictionnaire de TAcad^mie Fran^aSs^, bdii- ; 
taining the terms appropriated to the Arts and 9eienees, Sfnd'th^' 
new word^ consecrated by custom, in 4to. 12 fr. Paris* , . 

2. A short time ago was announced for publtcation at Pari»aa - 
inedited work of J. J. Rousseau, entitled Pens^es d'un esprit 
droit et Sentimens d'un coeur vertueux, Thoughts' of an upright 
midd and Sentiments of a yirtuous heart; a work under this tit}e 
has just appeared, printed from an autograph MS* of iy J« 
Rousseau, entitled MceurS; Caract^res. Ce vol. in 8vo. se vend 

Sfphc's."';; "■■;' ■ ' ■'^"» ■- 

3. The iSanscrit Grammar aiid bictionary by Oenentl Boiaie- 
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Ml^ alrendy announced will soori be published at fiwris j»4(a 
ne Price of tbe GramniaT will be 50 traiics, that of tto Dictkm* 
dty'l(K)fr. 

4. Sazgipt &c. : an essay on the Hebrew characters used at the 
time of the Patriarchs and m the succeeding ages^ by M. Giusejppe 
Vigefano. Reggpio. In 4to. with 12 plates. - 

6. CatMlogo de* Pa^iri E^hiani detta MbNoteca Vaticana ; C^ 
tatogue of the Egyptian writings on Papyrus forming 15 plates 
exhibited in one of the halls of the library of the Vatican. Rome. 
At the press of the Vatican. In 4to. 1825. The explanation of 
these inscriptions is by M. Champollion junior. M. Mai has 
•lao added obse^atipns on a work, entitled Monnmenti Egiziani, 
iftttif .priBted at Rome. 

6. The 1001 Nights in Arabic, as printed afler the efiftion 
given by Ml Max. Habitcht, professor of Arabic at Breslaw^ 
vdJi lat. 

7- Solanu Atheniensis Carmina quce supersunt, disposuit, emen- 
(davity annotationibus instruxit et dissertationem de Soloiie pdeti 

pmmisit Nic. Bachiu^. Bonnce. Weber, in 8vo. 1825. 

.-, 'i. 

8. Plaionis Crito^ Creech, cum commentario perpetiio} ed. 
SiOwe. Upsise. Kayser, 1825, in 8fo. 

9. M.Champollion-Figeac has published the descriptioi^' of a 
i^in MS. of the Chronicle of Eusebius^ deposited in the library of 
the Society of Geography of Paris. It is in square folio, on velliim, 
containing 1 19 leaves. The Latin version is the same with that 
#hich Joseph Scaliger printed, but it has some variatibn^ sog- 
gested by M. Champollion. For example, after the words HietH 
Amenophis quern quidam Memnonem putant lapidem loquentem, 
the manuscript ados : '* Cujus statua usque ad adventum Christi sole 
oriente vocem dare dicebatur; tunc enim conticuit. Hanc statuam 
ipse sibi posuit.'' Other additions relate to Hyrcanus, predeces- 
^^or of Herod, the reign of Au^stus, &c. One of the most ex- 
trabrdtnary is, that which affirms that Tertullian coihpoKM his 
apology in the last year of the reign of Tiberius. 

10. De statu et ci>nditione Paganorut$ sub finpentfarijms Qiris- 
.i%ani$ post Constantinum, auctore Samuele Rudiger. Breslan^ 

1825. 8 vo. 85 pages. 

, 1 L Ckrcstpmathie Arahe, or extracts from various writers in 
prose and in verse, with a French translation and with noteiiV 2d 
edition, corrected and enlarged, by the Baron Silvestre de Sacy, 
Paris, 1826. Ist Vol. 8vo; 
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f I2« Sidgraphie Universelle, ancient and modern, or an alpha- 
][»etto«l hUtofry of therfHiblic and: j^ivMe life of all men ivho bwrti 
distiogaisked themselves by their writing^^. actions, Sec; a^Wiprl: 
entirely new, edited by a Society of Literary men, vols. 43 and 44, 

i^aris. Printed by Everat, anfi sold by L. G. Michaud, 1826. 2 vols, 
irom Solander to Tarutius. It appears that this vast and import- 
ant collection approaches its conclusion, and that there remain 
only about 4 vols, more to complete the -work ;'the.45th and 46th 
¥ol8« will appear io .the course, of 1826. The plan and character 
of this work will be seen in the Journal des Savans^ Qct. 1824. 
page 680-586. 

IZ^. Jililanges AsiatiqueSf or a Selection of pieces of Criticism, 
and Memoirs relative to the religions, sciences, customs, history, 
and geography of the Oriental nations^ by Abel R6musat, Hd vol. 
Paris, 1826. 8vo. — Note, this 2d vol. is devoted exdusiv^ly 
to. ChinesQ Litei;atare. 

14:' Inc^rti Anetoris liber de expngnatione Mefmphidis et Alex- 
andriee, vulgo adscriptus Abou Abdallse Muhammedi Oman filto, 
Wakidseo Medinensi. Textum Arabicum ex codice bibliothecea 
L. B. descppsit plurimisque vitiis purgatum edidit, et annota* 
tionem adjecit H. Art. Hamaker. LL. GO. in Academic Lugd. 
Bat. prof, ordin. &c. Leyden. Puteschestwige, w Kitai, £c. 
Journey through Mongolia into China in 1820-1824, by Mri 
Edward Timkowski. St. Petersburgh, 1825. 2 vols. 4to. 

. ,15. M, X* Cicero in compendio ; seu definitiones et sententiss 
de jpeo ac religione, de animo humano, virtutibus et vitiis, de 
civit^te et legibus, de hello et pace, de philosophic, literis, eko- 
qnentia et artibus, ex universis M. T. Ciceronis operibus collectee 
e% ,ip, aystema redactse, ab £• T. Hohler. Vindobon«, .Strailss, 
X^^^ ^v,Q. price Ifl. 24kr. 
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The. 'Mosaic Precepts elucidated and defended j, by ^osaa 
fien MaimoD or Maimonides. Translated .froo) tbe '* M^qve 
Nevochira ;" and accompanied with Notes and Dissertations, 
4iid a life of Maimonides. 

Quemadmodum adhuc viget, ita in omne ienum vigebit, MAISfO- 
NIDIS memoria. — Bp. Clavering. 

By James Townley, D. D. Aulhor of Illustrations rf Bi* 
Uical literature, &c. &c. 
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Br. Nuttalli whose edition of Virgy'9'6uc9Uc%M5lMuv/E;ii«l's 
Satires interlinealiy translated^ have been sp geii<^a||^^^p|vved, 
is preparing for publication, on a similar plaii, tW.«ntirje jiyprks 
of Horace; with a Treatise on Ljric Vei;9iiic^Q9^..|i^ a 
scanning table, exhibiting, on musical principles^, jhevjurious 
metres of Horace. 

The Gwtpel of St. Luke; with English Notes. For the 
use of Students. By the Rev. J. R.Major, B. A. of' Trtn. 
Coll. Gamb. 

An Analysis of MiifortPs History of Greece ; io the form 
of questions for self-examination. For the use of StudeAXs in 
the Uniyersitiesj and Public Schools. Bj the same. 



r - 



The Hecuba of Euripides : with Ei^tisb Notes. : comp^sivg 
the whole of Porson's, translated : with a selection^ fron^p^i^ 
commentators : ex.tracts from Matthise's Greek ;Grai]^mAr^^tc. 
Prefixed is 9, tianslation of PorsonV Prf^ce.i^id Bjuj^jen^ 
^nd a 3ynopsiif of nietres in generaf. for th^, .i|iae,.^f|f ,f (^pU. 
JBy the saroct. v •/. -v :^<>- 

In the press and speedily w'ill be published/ for s^irbOWlRid 
univeirsities, A Prosodian Lexicon; contaitiing' ifie'Mer- 
pretation in Latin and English, and the Qnarftities^^il^ned, 
of all words to be found in the Greek Poets from thfi ^d^'^st 
times till the reign of Ptolemy Philadelpbus. ^ £|^* ((le «j^X* 
John Brasie, B. D, late Fellow of Trimly Coll! Camfe. ..i/Ac 
vol, 8vo. . , . . . 

The unrolling, deciphering, and priming of the Herculaneum 
Mss. is proceeding with more diligence than heretofore^ and 
the following are in the press, and nearly ready for publication : 
Two Treatises on Rhetoric and one on Ethics, by Philodemus; 
two on Nature, bv Epicurus; jaQf.bf.Chry8ippus, on Provi- 
dence. These will be succeeded by one of Camiscus, one of 
Polistratus, and one of Epicurus. It is not a little remarkable 
that the celebrated Treatise on • Politics, always «ttnb«ttMI to 
Aristotle, is ascribed by Philodemus to Theophrastuii. 

Oriental JLiterature. W^ tiave received information, ^tliat 
Professor Freytag of Bonn, long since known to thie world as 
onejof the best' Arafbic scholani of the age, has nndeiiSak^^ 
edition and translation of Ham as a. This collection is1>ettiSi- 
calculated to illustrate AntCoMohammedan manners and opi- 
nions, than almost any work of the Arabs, which has come down 
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to lis. ' SttfiiR^'s fbyde Hvbrvi extracts Irom it ; these houever 
kr^ AV^fl-o^ ' biriri^ the most interesting, ivhich the nianascript 
coVifains. ''^e tr^9 that the learned author will make il s^et* 
tioh frohithe idiflR&rent Scholia^ M^hich exist on the Ham as a, 
in'h^iirly all the universities of Europe; from these 'we may 
derive an insight into the customs, to vi'hich allusion is made, 
and also obtain many valuable observations, on the idionpatic 
peculiarities of the text. 

In addition to this splendid undertaking. Professor Freytag is 
busily engaged on a new and improved edition of Golius's Arabic 
Laxieoa, ' \vhicb> although it be the most perfect Lexicon 
which we bavQ with a Latin interpretation, is by no mewis 
adequate to the full explanation of Arabic roots and derivatives. 
T|i[6'^PVofbs8or will embody in his edition ^the substance of the 
Klk^^ ind Sin ah, >fthich have long been desiderata. We 
trtist'tb^theWill also enrich it from the scholia on Hariri, 
HxiirA'b^Ni, and Soj^Ti/not forgetting' those Miss: Le^ta, 
v^hfeli tefate to technical terms. We have no doubt, tliat Orien^il 
scholars will patronise these spirited endeavours, assured of the 
c^n^pt^.t^licy and avowed eminence of the Professor^ and oon- 
viQ9edl jjl^at both, these works are necessary to the piosecution 
ol^^erp researches. 

^7h4 traveller Scbulz has now in the press a Greek Te^ta- 
m^dt, Idoiitaining various new readings, and fixing only tVyp 
i'^censioiis, tbe Kolwi ehitais and Aliexandrine, which will when 
published subvert a great part of Griesbach's theory. 
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> VitafS* Antonii in our neat.. t ^ .. :• ^ ' 

In our next we shall give : Remarks on Homer, — I^o.lices 
pf ..'f BptWs Plautus,'— * Mugs UebiBiQse,'--7-VFpnd9in?ntaI 
QriMi^ Wf>'da/r-' Confession of F!uth of Cyrilkis Lucaris/ — 
&c.' 8te. • ' 
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We intend id future to mmke the republicmtion of scarce 
AND VALUABLE TRACTS the prominent fetture of the C/flf- 
ticai Journa/, by which the Scholar and Student will have a 
ready and most economical access to what thej can now M-ith 
difficultj procure. We shall be glad if any of our cor- 
respondents can occasional) J recommend a Tract of merit that 
it rarely to be seen. 

THE FOLLOWING SCARCE TRACTS 

are inserted in the Numbers already Published, 

Caimlaa llowerica! llias et Odystea, a Rhapiodonia iBterpelatloailnis rvpargata, 

•peti et atodio Ricardi Payoc KaigiU.— •«• Two tmfim of thm irst editkm, of 

nhifli obIj 50 were piioted, w«rc told bj aoctiou for above 7i- each. — Traaslatioo 

•f Ljeof hroD*s Castaodra, wiib Kotcs ; bj Lord Rojscoo. — A Chart of too MoMerali^ 

is fOO Laafuafea, vitfa a DesoiptiTe Etaaj. — Bitbop Peanoa's Biaor Ttacta, chrooelo* 

gjkally anraaged. — An iBtrodoctory Eaaaj on ihe Prepoaitioas «rf the Greek LuisoaKe; 

hg Jaaea Uoor, LL. D. Greek Piof. in tbe Unireisitj of Glasgow* — Waste Oo Latia 

BeboluMti. — 6. Cantrri de ratione EBcadaodi Graecot Aactorcs Syaiagan tecaae 5 

>■>!■■ Afroiiat of Hercolaneaa ; bj the R«r. Mr. Hajtcr.— De Onecoraai Verbi* ez 

Ragali flecteodis; m C. S. G. HaaptataDD. — T. Falconer's two Letters of the Oxford 

Strabo. — Oratio de Pablicis Atheniensiam Moribos k Valckenaer. — LaaAeiti Bos R^fake 

pftipaa Aceeotaaau — Rahnkea's aaondrv. in Xeaophontis lieia<whilia Offal lo de 

Tiugmm Arabicc ntUitate, antiqaitate» et presuntii: 4 Hyde.— Pontes qaos Tacttasin 

tradeadis rebos ante se gestis Tideatnr »f qaatus pandt indfcat J. H. L. MeieroCto, 1795. 

— Votaraa Ronuutarnai ac Literama singabiriua coaipeBdiifae scriptiomB ia •»Ti*mis 

aodacibes et BonaBMitis obvii iDtcrprctatio, ez Tariis aactoritas eollecta.— Fragaent of 

Longas with Lac. transladon. — An Answer to a late Book Wvittea ^iim>t Dr. Bentley, 

rebthre to some Manascript Kotes on Calliaachas. — Richavdl Beatlaii Oratioaettla.i— 

Toataaien de Poctis Elrguicis; aoctore I. Addisooo. — An Inquiry into the Versifiratioo 

•f HooMT* and the V»e of the Digamma in his Poems; by Professor Duahar.— A Dis> 

coarse on Ancient and Modern Learning ; by Uie late Rt. Hon. Jos. Additea.— Richardi {! 

Beatlelj Epistolc Do« ad Ti. HeaHterfaailain.— Pft>f. PofftoB*s CoUatioo of the Harleinn 

JUL of the Odyssey — also C<rfUtions of Cicero de Seoectate— Persias — ^Avienas — Soetonlas 

—Sophocles— £utropius,—Epist. Chr. O. Heyne, Oulirimo Vincent. — Bentleil Emendat. 

M8S. in Sopboclem, Theocritan, Bionem, SJoschaas, liieaadraa^ et Callim*— D. HeinsU 

Oracio de Utilitate, qoas e lectione Tragcrdiarum perci|dtar. — Bentleti EoMadationes in* 

editc in Aristoph. Orid. Sil. Italicamet Tarios anctores. — ^J-. Ad. Nodel l^ist. Critica ad 

C G. Heyne — On some Idioou of the Greek Langaage ; by W. Keilson. — On the Geogra> 

phy of Snsiana; by Dr. ViacenUr-Of the Greek and Latin Aceeota*— Of Degrees ia the 

UaiTorsities; by Dr. Brett.— L. Bos '< de Etymologia Gnsca."— Dr. ViBrent*s Aacieat 

Commerce.— Peripl as of the Erythrsan Sea. — On Pagan THnities, by B. H. Barker. — 

1>iatribe de Antimacho, Foete et Grammatko Colophonio.— Dedication to Walton's 

Volyglolt.— Sophronis Miaoram Fragmeata.— Lipsii AaimadvenkMMe ia Senecs Hippo- 

lytum. — Ric Porsoni Votm in Aristophanem Branekii. — On the Greek Sapphic Ode, oa 

the Alc^ Ode of Horace, and on the Strorture of the Ovidiaa Distidi, by the Rer. J« 

Tate.— Preface to the Aldinc Pindar.— The Origin of the PhKacea. By 9u W. Drammond. 

— >Hennogents Progymnasmata. — Specimens of Modem GraA^-Coawf a ing the shield of 

Achilles, by Sir Mf. Drammond. — List of RoiMic Anthors, by Lord Byroa. — PrefiMe 

to the-Editio Priocepa of Aristophaoee. — History of Translations, by Jiriia Gait. — ^la * 

Urafieoram Ormeoram Carmiaa M o a oi t ro f hica riimiininisriiw f Ti— al i ia Gneca 

aais partibns ezpleta ec expliciu ab Aag . Matthias*— De Ost r nd sm o Atheniensiam.:— 

Twelve Plates of the Tarioos Forms of the Greek Alphabet in differeat ages; with the 

Abbreviaiioas and Gonnaxioos.— Dissertatio Literaria de Ostracismo Atheaieasiom.— \ 

Tkoogbts oo a Revision of the Translation of varioas passages ia the old Testament, by 

Arcfabp. Seeker, &c.— With many University Prise Essays aad Poems, THposes, W«s|. 

■riaster Prologoes and Epilogoes, Inscriptloos, £cc. 1^* 
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